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PREFACE. 
Tue system of transliteration used in the present volume is that 
which has been adopted in the Gazetteer of the North-Western 
Provinces. For the vowels it is briefly as follows :— 


ao eosin ‘woman.’ « asin ‘pull.’ 
» ‘father.’ a » ‘Fale.’ 
e s ‘ grey.’ ai Pa ‘ alale’ 
‘ ” ‘bit.’ o » ‘bole.’ 
( ‘4 * machine.” au as ‘ow’ in ‘house’ (nearly). 


The original plan of this Memoir provided for a thorough ex- 
amination of the country between the Tons and the K6li somewhat 
on the plan of Tennent’s Ceylon, and in addition a less detailed 
suminary of our knowledge of the Himélaya-Tibetan region. It 
was believed that only thus could the physical unity and with it 
the historical connections of the entire region be correctly under- 
stood. From or through the Himélaya came the pre-Aryan and 
Aryan races now inhabiting India, as well as the successive waves 
of Baktrian, Skythiay, and Musalm4n invaders who have conquer 
ed India in historical times. As we shall see hereafter, forms of 
belief having their origin in or beyond the Himdlaya have influ- 
enced the religious systems of India from the earliest ages to the 
present day, so that for the political and religious history of the 
plains an adequate conception of the physiography, ethnography, 
and history of the Himflaya-Tibetan tract is a necessary prepara- 
tion. Itis to be regretted that this extended programme cannot 
be carried out, but the pressure of official duties prevents its com- 
pletion, and all that can now be attempted is to work up the mate- 
rials that have been collected forthe Himdélayan districts of the 
North-Western Provinces. At the end of Chapter I. will be found 
a series of ‘ References’ to materials illustrating the history and 
resources of the Himalaya from Asém to Afghénistén. These were 
collected in continuation of a plan suggested by Mr. R. N. Cust in 
1866 for the preparation of a ‘Catalogue raisonné of every kind of 
printed information connected with the North-Western Provinces ;’ 
and I certainly know of no better aid to good administration than 
an index to the special and local reports of those engaged in it. 
The necessity for such a catalogue has ceased in great part wtih 
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the publication of the District Memoirs, but there are subjects of 
general importance which the publication of the local accounts does 
not subserve. One of these is the history, using this word in its 
widest sense, of the Himdlaya-Tibetan region, and I offer the refer- 
ences as the nucleus of a complete index to our knowledge of its 
physiography, products, peoples, and institutions. 

As observed in the foot-note to Chapter I., much remains to be 
done, but at the same time very much more has been accomplished 
than is generally known. Scientific and economic botany have 
been carefully explored ; the chapter on economic mineralogy leaves 
little to be desired : those on meteorology and geology have been 
brought up to the level of our present scientific knowledge ; and the 
introduction to physical geography gives a popular and suggestive 
summary of the information that we possess, whilst the references 
afford a guide to materials for the study of details. All this is new, 
or embodies information buried in correspondence and reports, and 
practically as inaccessible to the public as if it had never been com- 
mitted to writing. To General Richard Strachey I am indebted 
for the use of an unpublished work of his own on the physical 
geography of the Himalaya, which has been specially made use of 
in the chapters on ‘ Geology’ and ‘ Meteorology.’ Mr. H. B. Med- 
licott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, prepared 
the chapter on ‘ Geology,’ and Mr. 8S. A. Hill, Meteorological Re- 
porter to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, coutri- 
buted the valuable chapter on ‘ Meteorology.’ Dr. King, Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, furnished the 
list of the flora of Western Garhwal, Dehra Dun, and Jaunsir- 
Bawar, and Dr. Watson, the list for Eastern Garhwél, Kumaon, and 
the Bhabar. ‘To General Strachey I am further indebted for the 
list of plants collected by himself and Mr. Winterbottom in Ku- 
maon, Garhwal, and the neighbouring parts of Tibet, and which 
has never before been published. This list has been admirably 
edited by Mr. F. Duthie, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
at Sahéranpur, to whom also I ain indebted for the sketch of the 
history of the Tea Andustry in the HimAlayan districts. The sheets 
of the portions relating to economic botany have had the criticism 
of Dr. Watson and Mr. Duthie; and for the forest history Mr. 
Greig and Major Garstin have advised me in many matters of detail. 
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Of the maps, the map of Kumaon wes prepared under the instruc- 
tions of Colonel Walker, R.E., Superintendent of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, and is the result of great labour and care for detail : 
indeed, a less accurate map might possibly be more useful. The 
great ‘one-inch to one-mile’ sheets were photographed down to a 
smaller scale and xent to me. I then obtained the correct names in 
Hindi of all the vil'ages, rivers, &c., in Kumaon and Garhwal (about 
8,000) and entered against each the correct transliteration fur use ina 
new edition of the large maps, and then drew upa draft list of names 
for the district map. I desired to enter the names of all halting-places 
on every ordinary route ; villages in which the patwéri usually re- 
sides; places of note ; trade-centres; and all villages containing over 
one hundred inhabitants. After much trouble, correspondence, and 
inquiry, this was fairly accomplished. The villages retained were 
marked off on the photographic copies of the maps, and these were 
returned to the Surveyor-General with lists showing the actual and 
revised spelling for the further compilation. In addition, the prin- 
cipal lines of road have been laid down, and for the first time the pattis 
or subdivisions adopted at the recent settlement by Mr. J. Beckett 
have boen shown. In the trans-HimAlayan portion to which the sur- 
vey had not extended I have added places from the village maps pre- 
pared by the patwaris, and in their selection was aided by Mr. Beckett. 
The map of the Him4laya-Tibetan region is taken from one prepared 
by Mr. Trelawny Saunders, omitting the eastern portion. The geolo- 
gical map is a revised copy of that which accompanied General 
Strachey’s paper ‘On part of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet’ 
read before the Geological Society in 1851. It may be necessary 
to explain that these volumes are not intended to be solely a popular 
account of the districts which they describe, but to contain, first of 
all, a record of all facts of permanent scientific or economic value 
that have been gathered by me during my visits to Kumaon and 
the Dehra Dun or which have been contributed by others. This 
work has occupied my leisure time for several years, and I can only 
hope that the labour and care bestowed on it will be of some use to 
my successors, and enable them to produce a more worthy record 
for those who are truly interested in the moral and material pro- 
gress of the North-Western Provinces. 


BomBay, E. T. ATKINSON. 
17th December, 1881. 
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CHAPTER I 


IntRopucToRY. 


Limitation of this work—Systematic geography—Herhbert ; Vigne, Jacquemont, 
&c.; Hodgson ; R. Strachey ; Thompson ; Cunningham ; H. Strachey ; Rawlinson ; 
Saunders; Markham ; Culcutta Review ; Blanford—Nomenclature—Ethnical sketch : 
Plains of Asim and Bengal ; Plains of Upper India; Clothing ; Food ; Customs ; 
Kastérn Himalaya—Eastern tribes ; Tribes of the Southern Watershed ; Bhutén ; 
Sikkim ; Nepél; Tribes of the Lower Himdlaya—Karndli to Tons; Bisahr; the 
Satlaj to the Indus—Afghdnistan, Galchs States ; Kdéra-Tangutans ; Tibet—Gencral 
distribution—Appendix : list of authorities for this Chapter. 


Unper the name Himalayan districts of the North-Western 
Provinces of India we include the British 
districts of Kumaon, Garhwal, Tarai, Dehra 
Dun and Jaunsar-Bawar, and the independent State of Tihri or foreign 
Garhwal, comprising the tract within the Himalaya bounded by the 


1The collection of materials for the ‘Memoir on the Kumaon Himélaya’ has 
been in progress since 1872, but ether and more pressing duties have hitherto pre- 
vented their arrangement for publication. It was then intended to give as compicte 
a description of the entire Himalaya as the means at our disposal would permit. 
There is little hope, however, that the leisure necessery for such an undertaking will 
occur within any reasonable tine, and if, therefore seems better to work up the 
materials already existing in their present form than to wait until opportunity is fourd 
for completing the original design. There are many and reat gaps in our informa- 
tion regarding Kumaon, but the first step towards remedying this defect wil be this 
attempt to take stock of our present knowledge, which is far more complete than is 
supposed. Without the aid of the materials entrusted to me by Genera: R. Strachey, 
Sir John Strachey, Mr. J. H. Batten, Rudradatta Pant, and others, whose assist- 
ance will be found acknowledged in the prefacc, as well as the co-operation of 
Mr. H. B. Medlicott, Mr. 8, A. Hill, Mr. Duthie, Dr. King, Dr. Watson, Captain G, 
Marshall, and others, my own work would be very meagre and unsatisfactory, as 
well from the great range of subjects discussed as from their frequent special and 
technical eharacter, 
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Tons on the west, and the Kali or Sarda on the east. The adjoining 
portion of Tibet, to which British subjects resort for the purposes 
of trade, or in order to visit the sacred lakes, also comes within the 
scope of our investigations. A glance at the accompanying map 
will show that both the Himalayan and ‘Tibetan portions of the traet 
with which we are concerned form but a small slice or segment of 
a greater system, which must be studied as a whole before an 
adequate conception of the structure and relation of its parts can be 
arrived at. The Himalaya itself is but the southern belt of that 
great girdle of mountains which encloses within them the country 
of which the southern half is commonly called Eastern Turkistan. 
From or through the southern slope of the Himflaya flow the great 
rivers known as the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra. To the east, 
the continuation of the Himalaya is traced in the mountain ranges 
through which flow the Yang-tse-kiang and the Ifoang-ho, and 
which are prolonged to the north in the Ala-shan, Inshan, and 
Khing-han mountains. The last of these ranges joins the Yablonnoi 
Khrebet branch of the Altai system at right angles in about 55° 
north latitude. The Yablonnoi mountains are the north-eastern 
continuation of the Altai range and form the water-parting between 
the Lena and the Amour, The Altai rises, on the right beuk of the 
Irtish river, at the north-western angle of the central plateau, and 
separates the Upper Gobi from the Siberian steppes. It consists of 
a belt of mountains varying in breadth from 400 to 1,000 miles, 
though in one place contracting to 150 miles, of no great elevation, 
and descending in a succession of broad terraces to the Siberian 
plains. It is pierced by the rivers draining into Lake Baikal, and, 
east of the 88th meridian, consists of three almost parallel ranges— 
the Saiansk, Tangnou, and Ulangomula. From the sources of tho 
Kara-Irtish the Barluk Orochuk and Zungarian Ala-tau connect 
with the Tian-shén, the Celestial mountains of the maps, in which 
are the sources of the Syr-Darya or Jaxartes. The Tian-shan to 
the north and north-cast of Kashgar consists of a serics of parallel 
ranges having a direction from the east to west and an inereased 
elevation as they proceed northwards. They abut on the elevated 
mountainous region known as the Alai and Pamir plateau, the 


latter of which contains the source of the Oxus in the little ku/ 


or lake of the lesser PAmir. The caste margin of the Pamir is 
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deseribed by M. Severtsofy who visited it in 1878, as neither a 
mountain chain nor the precipitous extremity of a table-land, but 
an extensive mountainous region filled with numerous ranges. The 
peak measured by Haywurd (21,000 feet), and the Tagharma or 
Muztagh-Ata peak measured by Trotter (25,350 feet), and supposed 
to form a part of the Kizil-Art range connecting the Tian-shdn with 
the Himalayan system, are now reported to be only the culminating 
points of groups of snowy peaks separated from each other by a 
distance of over thirty miles. The intervening country contains 
the basin of the little Kéra-kul lake surrounded by a complicated 
system of short and comparatively low mountain ranges having 
an altitude of from 14,000 to 15,000 feet. These ranges, however, 
cunuect with the Hindu Kush, Karakoram, and Western Himilaya, 
and thus complete the girdle of mountains from one or another 
side of which flow all the great rivers of Asia. 


The country thus defined forms a part of the great Empire 
of China. To the south lies the rugged, 
elevated plateau of Tibet, regarding which we 
shall have more to say hereafter. To the north of this comes the 
depression known as the Lob-nor basin, which receives the drainage 
of the northern slope of the Tibetan plateau called, in the 39th 
degree of north latitude, the Altyn-Tagh range, but more generally 
known asthe Kuen-lun, a name given probably from some well- 
known pass. The drainage from the eastern slope of the Tian-shan 
flows in the same direction, as well as that from the south-eastern 
slopes of the Altai range ; but all is swallowed up in the great sandy 
desert of Gobi, which at one time apparently formed the bed of an 
ancient sea some 300,0U0 square miles in extent. According to 
Prejevalsky this plateau varies in height from 6,000 fect on the 
inargin to about 2,000 fect in the middle. It is intersected from west 
to cast by a depressed valley called Shamo, or ‘sea of sand,’ contain- 
ing salt. West of this lies the Han-hai, or ‘dry sea.’ Prejevalsky 
has crossed the desert between Kuldja and what may turn out to 
be Lob-nor, lying in east latitude 90° and north latitude 39° 30,’ and 
found himself at only 2,500 feet above the level of the sea on the 
banks of the Tarim. To the west, the desert presented a thin loam 
impregnated with salt, and to the east a plain of drift-sand. 
Towards the Kurugh-tagh hills, from which he descended on the 
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desert, lay a belt of pebble and gravel some 15 to 18 miles wide. 
He also crossed the desert to the north between the Ala-shan range 
and Urga, where he found it to vary in height between 3,000 and 
5,500 feet, whilst it still preserved its sandy character. On tho 
route between Urga and Kalgan explored by the same traveller, 
there is a great depression towards the middle, where the elevation 
is as low as 2,400 feet. Here the soil of the Gobi proper is 
composed of coarse reddish gravel and small pebbles interspersed with 
drifts of yellow shining sand. Leaving these regions, we shall in 
future restrict ourselves to the southern plateau, of which the Kuen- 
Jun mountains are the northern boundary, and which is so intimately 
connected in its physical relations with the Himalaya. 


Before proceeding with our examination of the structure of the 
Karly attempts at genc- Himalaya-Tibetan region, it will be conve- 
ralisation. nient to pass in review the different theories! 
that have been advanced in regard to its systematic geography, 
since a complete understanding as to what has been done in this 
direction will enable us to arrive at some conclusion as to what 
remains to be done. Captain Herbert, who conducted the mineralo- 
gical survey of the Himélayan country 
between the Kali and the Satlaj in 1818, was 
the first who attempted to give a general account of its physical 
characteristics. His description? was intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to his geological account of the Himalaya, as well as to be 
a distinct contribution to general geography ; the existing works on 
the subject “being singularly deficient in details, as well as errone- 
ous in the few that are given.”’ His idea of the country north of 
India was apparently derived only from maps. He describes it as a 
large central space strongly marked by the feature that it was little 
intersected by rivers, whilst from its sides flowed the streams which 
united to form the greatest rivers in the world. As the source of 
every river must be higher than any other part of its course, ho 
inferred that the zone in which those rivers originated must be 
higher than tho plains through which they flowed to seck the ocean, 
and that the entire central tract itself was completely surrounded by 
lofty mountains. He considered the upper beds of the Brahmaputra 


Herbcit. 


For n brief summary of these theories sce Mr. C. R. Markham’s ‘Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys,’ p. 341, 2J, Ae. Soc, Ben., X1., Pt. L, p. x. 
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and the Satlaj as forming part of the barrier zone which surrounds 
the central tract, and not as a part of the plateau itself. He 
further showed that the true “line of boundary is undoubtedly the 
chain of water-heads, und that this is by no means synonymous with 
the line of greatest elevation.’”’ At first view the arrangement of 
the mountain masses in the tract between the Kali and the Satlaj 
appeared to be irregular and confused, but by tracing the courses of 
the rivers and their tributary streams, a clue was found to lead the 
observer out of this labyrinth. “ By connecting their sources and 
by following out the devious windings of the several feeders, an idea 
is obtained of the extent. the direction, and the connection of the 
several ranges. # « « Instead of a succession of parallel and continu- 
ous ranges running south-east to north-west, and rising one behind 
the other in regular array and increasing elevation till the series 
is closed in the farthest distance by the line of snow-clad peaks, we 
see only one continuous range of any extent forming an irregularly 
curved line which bends round the tract, commencing on the north- 
east angle, and with a north-westerly direction, which it gradually 
alters to a south-easterly une on the south-west angle, and latterly 
due south just before it is lost in the plain country. This range 
forms one of the boundaries of the basin of the Satlaj which bends 
around the convex side, while within its concavity are contained the 
numerous sources of the Ganges.”’ This he called the Indo-Gan- 
getic chain, “a ramification of that more extensive line of water- 
heads which would exclude from the central plateau all the mountain 
tract watered by the Sanpu and the Indus as well as by the Ganges. 
Next in extent are the two principal ramifications separating the” 
basin of the Jumna from that of the Ganges, and the basin of the 
latter from that of the Kali. From these two principal ramifica- 
tions proceed a number of minor ones which, but for the assistance 
derived from a study of the course of the rivers, would almost bid 
defiance to any analysis. Transverse ridges, several thousand feet 
higher in elevation, ramify from the Indo-Gangetic chain towards 
the Ganges basin, and a line or plane connecting their summits 
would be that of the greatest elevation, which, however, has no 
connection with the disposition of the water-heads. It isa fact that in 
a line of 500 miles two summits are found exceeding five miles in 
perpendicular height, not isolated, but conneoted to appearance by a 
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desert, lay a belt of pebble and gravel some 15 to 18 miles wide. 
He also crossed the desert to the north between the Ala-shan range 
and Urga, where he found it to vary in height between 3,000 and 
5,500 feet, whilst it still preserved its sandy character. On tho 
route between Urga and Kalgan explored by the same traveller, 
there is a great depression towards the middle, where the elevation 
is as low as 2,400 feet. Here the soil of the Gobi proper is 
composed of coarse reddish gravel and small pebbles interspersed with 
drifts of yellow shining sand. Leaving these regions, we shall in 
future restrict ourselves to the southern plateau, of which the Kuen- 
Jun mountains are the northern boundary, and which is so intimately 
connected in its physical relations with the Himalaya. 


Before proceeding with our examination of the structure of the 
Early attempts at genc- Himslaya-Tibetan region, it will be conve- 
ralisation. nient to pass in review the different theories! 
that have been advanced in regard to its systematic geography, 
since a complete understanding as to what has been done in this 
direction will enable us to arrive at some conclusion as to what 
remains to be done. Captain Herbert, who conducted the mineralo- 
ake oe gical survey of the Himélayan country 
between the Kali and the Satlaj in 1818, was 

the first who attempted to give a general account of its physical 
charactoristics. His description? was intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to his geological account of the Himalaya, as well as to be 
a distinct contribution to general geography ; the existing works on 
the subject “being singularly deficient in details, as well as errone- 
ous in the fow that are given.” His idea of the country north of 
India was apparently derived only from maps. He describes it as a 
large central space strongly marked by the feature that it was little 
intersected by rivers, whilst from its sides flowed the streams which 
united to form the greatest rivers in the world. As the source of 
every river must be higher than any other part of its course, he 
inferred that the zone in which those rivers originated must be 
higher than the plains through which they flowed to seck the ocean, 
and that the entire central tract itself was completely surrounded by 
lofty mountains. He considered the upper beds of the Brahmaputra 


'For n bricf summary of these theories sce Mr. C. R. Markham’s ‘Memoir on 
the Indian Surveys,’ p. 341, 2J, ws. Soc, Ben., XI, Pt, 1, p. x, 
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and the Satlaj as forming part of the barrier zone which surrounds 
the central tract, and not as a part of the plateau itself. He 
further showed that the true “line of boundary is undoubtedly the 
chain of water-heads, and that this is by no means synonymous with 
the line of greatest elevation.”’ At first view the arrangement of 
the mountain masses in the tract between the Kali and the Satlaj 
appeared to be irregular and confused, but by tracing the courses of 
the rivers and their tributary streams, a clue was found to lead the 
observer out of this labyrinth. “ By connecting their sources and 
by following out the devious windings of the several feeders, an idea 
is obtained of the extent. the direction, and the connection of the 
several ranges. « « * Instead of a succession of parallel and continu- 
ous ranges running south-east to north-west, and rising one behind 
the other in regular array and increasing elevation till the series 
is closed in the farthest distance by the line of snow-clad peaks, we 
see only one continuous range of any extent forming an irregularly 
curved line which bends round the tract, commencing on the north- 
east angle, and with a north-westerly direction, which it gradually 
alters to a south-easterly une on the south-west angle, and latterly 
due south just before it is lost in the plain country. This range 
forms one of the boundaries of the basin of the Satlaj which bends 
around the convex side, while within its concavity are contained the 
numerous sources of the Ganges.’’ This he called the Indo-Gan- 
getic chain, “a ramification of that more extensive line of water- 
heads which would exclude from the central plateau all the mountain 
tract watered by the Sanpu and the Indus as well as by the Ganges. 
Next in extent are the two principal ramifications separating the 
basin of the Jumna from that of the Ganges, and the basin of the 
latter from that of the Kali. From these two principal ramifica- 
tions proceed a number of minor ones which, but for the assistance 
derived from a study of the course of the rivers, would almost bid 
defiance to any analysis. Transverse ridges, several thousand fect 
higher in elevation, ramify from the Indo-Gangetic chain towards 
the Ganges basin, and a line or plane connecting their summits 
would be that of the greatest elevation, which, however, has no 
connection with the disposition of the water-heads. It isa fact that in 
a line of 500 miles two summits are found exceeding five miles in 
perpendicular height, not isolated, but conneoted to appearance by a 
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regular series of peaks of very little inferior elevation. If we 
confined ourselves to heights of 21,000 feet, we should find a connected 
line of peaks extending over 1,000 miles; that is, one apparently 
without breaks, but in reality connected only through the line of 
water-heads from which they ramify. Whether the word ‘line’ or 
‘plane’ is used, the idea of considerable breadth must be conceded, 
and in that case its surface would be very irregularly studded with 
peaks, and in this way it may be said to be parallel to the common 
boandary of mountain and plain land, and to intersect instead of 
bounding the river districts.’ The above summary gives a resumé of 
Herbert's speculations on the physical structure of the Himélaya. 
His errors were those of his time, when the knowledge even of 
descriptive geography was in its infancy. He was unable to recognise 
the unity of the great central mass and its bulwarks, and was wrong 
in saying that the groups of snowy peaks intersected the river basins, 
when, in fact, they bound the drainage area, and are the determining 
causes of its existence. Still Herbert is to be remembered as the 
first who attempted to give a systematic account of the Himalaya 
as a whole,’ and is therefore worthy of a prominent place in this 

brief notice of its geography. 
Next to Herbert comes Hodgson, who in an admirable article in 
Hodgeon. the Asiatic Society’s Journal? also alludes to 
the difficulty experienced by a traveller in 
the Himalaya in getting “rid of that tyranny of the senses which 
so strongly impresses almost all beholders of this stupendous scenery 
with the conviction that it is a mighty maze without a plan.” His 
first step towards freedom was his grasping the fact “ that the vast 
volume of the Himdélayan waters flows more or less at right angles 
to the general direction of the Himélaya, but so that the num- 
berless streams of the mountains are directed into a few grand 
rivers of the plains either at or near the confines of the two 
regions.’” Secondly, a study of the river systems like the “Sapt 
Gandaki” and the “Sapt Kausiki” urged him “to discover, if 
possible, what cause operated this marked convergence of innumer- 
able transverse parallel streams, so as to bring them into a series of 
distinct main rivers.” Thirdly, he found that “the transcendant 
* Neither Moorcroft, Vigne, Jacquemont, Hooker, Shaw, Henderson, nor Bellew 


attempt any a ee 3 J, As, 
XVII. VPtHL, p.7 ya as a whole, J, As, Soo, Ben., 
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elevation and forward position, at right angles to the line of ghats of 
the great snowy peaks, presented that casual agency: the remotest 
radiating points of the feeders of each great river being coincident 
with the successive loftiest masses belonging to the entire extent of 
the Himalaya.”’ The great peaks bound and do not intersect the 
principal Alpine river basins, as Herbert had thought, and, by 
so bounding, create the basins, whereas their intersection would 
destroy them. Hodgson’s Himdlaya proper is the ghét line or 
watershed between Tibet and India, and the watershed between the 
valleys of the Indus and Sanpu and the great plateau is called by 
him the Nyenchhen Thangla chain. The cause of the convergence 
of the various streams which form the great rivers upon or near the 
verge of the plains is shown by him to be “the superior elevation of 
the lateral barriers of these river basins, between which there are 
synclinal slopes of such decided preponderance that they overrule the 
effect of all other inequalities of surface, how vast soever the latter may 
sometimes be.” These lateral barriers are crowned by the great 
peaks which stand forth from the watershed and send forth south- 
ward ridges proportionally immense. Equally effective with the 
divergent power of these peaked ridges is the convergent power of 
two ridges upon the single contained river basin. “The synclinal 
lines from the inner faces of the two adjacent ridges draw the waters 
together, and because these ridged peaks are the loftiest masses of 
the entire mountains, the effect of all other masses, even that of the 
spine of Himéchal or the ghat line of the snows, is overruled or 
modified, so that in the most rugged region on earth a very limited 
series of distinct main rivers appear in the plains from innumerable 
independent Alpine feeders.” We may assume that where the 
loftiest peaks occur, there is a proportionate intumescence of the 
general mass, and therefore that these grand peak-crowned ridges 
determine the essential character of the aqueous distribution along 
the entire line. A further proof is adduced from the fact that the 
lower rivers, which take their rise in the middle region, do not 
show this unitizing principle, such as the Bagmati and Ramganga. 
With regard to the mountain systems, Hodgson divides them into 
the lower, central, and upper; sub-dividing the first into thc sand-- 
stone range with its contained Duns or Maris, the Bhabar or adi 
forest, and the Tarai. Tho lower region extends from the level of the 
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plains to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea; the central region 
from 4,000 to 10,000 feet; and the upper region to the watershed 
or ghat line : divisions which fairly correspond with the distribution 
of both organic life and inorganic matter. Though unable to follow 
Mr. Hodgson in all his theories and the deductions that he draws 
from them, credit must be given for his recognition of the position 
of the great mountain masses in regard to the alpine river basins 
and for his appreciation of the influence of climatic conditions on 
the animal and vegetable world. 


Captain (now General) R. Strachey, in his paper on the Physical 
Geography of the Provinces of Kumaon and 
Garhwal, read before the Royal Geographical 
Society! in 1851, pointed out distinctly for the first time that the 
Himalaya was in truth the broad mountainous slope of the great 
Tibetan table-land descending to the plains of Northern India, 
while a slope of corresponding character descending to the north is 
known as the Kuen-lun. He remarks that the great peaks in 
Kumaon and Garhwal “a,e not found on a continuous ridge, but are 
grouped together in masses that are separated one from the other 
by deep depressions, through which flow the streams that drain 
those parts of the mountains that are immediately contiguous to the 
north.” To the east the same sort of arrangement obtains, but to the 
west it is much less distinct. The river-beds to within a distance of 
ten miles in a direct line from the snowy peaks seldom exhibit a rise 
of more than four or five thousand feet ; but when we cross “the line 
on which the great peaks are situated, the ascent very rapidly 
increases, and a very few miles carries the river-bed up to an altitude of 
nine or ten thousand feet ; thus showing that the sudden increase of 
height of the mountains along this line is not confined to the peaks 
alone, but is a general elevation of the whole surface.” Dr. Thomson* 
substitutes the name cis-Satlaj Himdélaya for 
Herbert’s Indo-Gangetic chain, and gives the 
name trans-Satlaj Himalaya to the chain which, commencing in 
Kailds, separates the waters of the Satlaj from those of the Indas. 
He refers to these two great chains the whole of the mountains 
between the Indus and the plains, and says : “The northern boundary 


1J.R. G. 8., XXI, p. 57: adopted in Somerville’s Physical Geography, 7th 
edition : London, 1877, p. 56 ? Travels, p. 456, = Pan 
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of Tibet is formed by the great chain north of the Indus, to which 

Humboldt gave the name Kouen-lun”: and again, that every part 
of Tibet is traversed by mountains having their origin either in the 
trans-Satlaj Himalaya or the Kouen-lun. So far the unity of the 
Himélaya-Tibetan region is acknowledged 
by this distinguished traveller. Major A. Cun- 
ningham' makes the Bara-lacha range, which forms the watershed 
between the Indus and its five affluents, the continuation of the main 
Himélaya or watershed between the Sanpu and the Ganges. To the 
south of this lies two distinct and independent ranges stretching in 
the same general direction from south-east to north-west, which he 
calls the mid-Himdlaya, or Pir Panjal, and the outer or sub-Himé- 
laya, leaving the name Siwélik unchanged for the lowermost sand- 
stone ranges. Beyond the Himdlaya the same system of parallel 
chainsis observed, comprising at least three distinct ranges of moun- 
tains, which Cunningham proposes to call the trans-Himalayan, or 
that which divides the head waters of the Satlaj from those of the 
Indus and extends to the western limits of Rongdo and Astor ; 
second, the Kailas or Gangri range which rans through the midst of 
Western Tibet along the right bank of the Indus to its confluence 
with the Shayok; and third, the trans-Tibetan range, also called 
Bolor and Karakoram. These distinctions are 
however, purely local and geographical and 
are so far convenient and to be accepted. Captain H. Strachey, in 
his paper® on the Physical Geography of Western Tibet, shows us that 
the Indian watershed is not the Great Himalaya as seen by the Indian 
observer, but is found in a succession of valley heads much depressed 
.and penetrating that mass to such a depth that the passes from India to 
Tibet are never visible from any station fairly south of the perpe- 
tual snow. The Turkish watershed divides the waters of Tibet from 
those of Turkistdén, including Khoten and Kashgar. “ The general 
plan of the mountain system of Western Tibet appears to consist of 
a series of parallel ranges running right across the breadth of the table- 
land in a direction so extremely oblique to the general extension of the 

whole as often to confound the one with the other, or to convert the 

transverse direction to a longitudinal one. Short transverse uecks 


connecting the main ranges in some parts, and cross fissures cutting 
® Ladak. p. 41. 7 London. 1854. 
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throagh them in others, together with projecting spurs of a secondary 
order, will suffice to convert the supposed primary arrangement 
into all the existing variety of valley and drainage.e*The great snowy 
peaks lying mostly on the terminal butt-ends of the primary ranges, 
sometimes widened by lateral spurs ; and the Tibetan passes crossing 
the low connecting links, whose alignment forms themain watershed, 
but not the main mountain-crest.” Sir H. Rawlinson’ recognises 
the unity of the entire mass, and writes 
that the “ whole country between India and 
Tartary may be considered as a broad mountain range, the Himélaya 
forming the southern crest, and the Kuen-lun the northern. The 
direction of this range is from east to west, trending to the north- 
ward, while the perallel chain which bounds Siberia to the south, 
and the outer crest of which is the Tian-shfn, trends somewhat to 
the south; so that at a short distance to the west of Yarkand and 
Ka&shgar the great interior depression of Chinese Tartary terminates, 
and the bounding ranges coalesce in the elevated table-land of Pamir.” 


We have now come to the theory set forth by Mr. Trelawny 
Saunders,*? Geographer to the India Office, 
according to whom the summit of the Himé- 
laya consists of a double range of peaks enclosing a series of valleys 
running parallel to the axis of the mass, and which he would call 
the northern and southern Himflaya respectively. The first of 
the two forms the water-parting between the Ganges basin and 
that of the Sanpu. To the latter must be assigned nearly all the 
great snowy peaks which are seen from the plains of India, 
and which are separated from the former by the valleys already 
‘mentioned. These valleys are comparatively elevated, and at 
length burst through the southern range by intersecting gorges. 
Both Herbert and Hodgson are set aside, and the great peaks are 
described as forming a chain, broken at intervals by intersecting 
gorges. “The upper valleys of the Sanpu, the Satlaj, and the 
Indus appear to form a huge elevated trough separating the 
Himélaya from the northern part of the table-land of Tibet and from 
the snowy range into which the table-land contracts at its western 
end.” This range is crossed by the Muztagh, Kérakoram, and 


‘England and Russia in the East : London, 1875, p. 236 * Sketch of the 
Mountains and River Basins of India: London, 1870 ’ 
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and Changchenmo passes, and is remarkable for the great length of 
its glaciers and the great height of its peaks. The Indus forms its 
southern base as well as the northern base of the Himdlaya. The 
Indus, Satlaj, and Sanpu, “are the only rivers which, washing the 
northern base of the Himélaya in channels parallel to the range, 
break through the entire breadth of the range and water the plains 
at its southern base.” The eastern base of the mountainous highland 
of Tibet is marked by the Min river, and on the north-east the slope is 
defined by the basin of the Hoang-ho. From the latter river weat- 
ward to the Muzt4gh the Kuen-lun mountains descend to the plains 
of Gobi from the northern edge. These unite with the Himdlaya, 
Pamir, and Hindu Kush in the lofty peak or knot called Pusht-khar 
or Taghdambash. The accompanying map, prepared by Mr. Saunders 
for Mr. C. R. Markham’s Memoir on the Indian Surveys, will 
illustrate better than any further quotations his views on the subject 
of the relations of the great mountain systems, as well as serve our 
own purpose. Mr. Markham" divides the Himdlayan system into 
three great culminating chains, which he calls 
the inner, central, and outer, running more 
or less parallel to each other from the gorge of the Indus to that of 
the Dihong. “The lofty region of Great Tibet lies mainly between 
the inner and outer range, with the central chain, whence most of 
the rivers of Northern India take their rise, running through its 
length.” The western extremity of his inner and most northern 
range is the Kérakoram, which separates the Indus valley from the 
affluents of the Lob-nor system, and the eastern section is the Gangri 
mountains of the map, the Nyenchhen Thangla of Hodgson and 
Ninjinthangla or Nyenchhen-tang-la of Markham, which commences 
in peak or knot called Kailas. Parallel to the northern range rans 
the central range, the eastern section of which commences at the 
Mariam-la pass near the Kailds peak. ‘‘ Here a comparatively low 
saddle connects the northern and central ranges and separates 
the valley of the Satlaj from that of the Brahmaputra. To the east- 
ward the northern side of the central chain forms the southern 
watershed of the Brahmaputra, whilst on its southern slopes are the 
sources of many important rivers, which, forcing their way through 
the southern chain of the Himalaya, eventually join the Ganges or 
1 Tibet, p. xxiii., 1876, 
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the Brahmaputra:” The southern chain is made up of the series of 
snowy peaks which, to the east, overhang Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. 
Thus, Mr. Markham is at one with Mr. Saunders in his theory 
as to the Himdlayan system, only substituting the terms “inner 
or northern, central and outer or southern,” for the terms “Gangri, 
northern and southern Himdlaya,” used by Mr. Saunders. 

A writer in the Calcutta Review’ bas taken objection to the 
creation of the southern chain, which, “being 
occasionally intersected by rivers of more 
remote origin, is not a chain at all, but a series of spurs running 
southwards from an extended line of elevation more to the north; in 
the neighbourhood of which the said rivers rise.” He also suggests 
for the whole system the name Indo-Tibetan, correctly urging that 
it is undesirable to give to the whole a name which belongs only to 
apart. He prefers simply to lay down two lines of watersheds, the 
northern corresponding for the most part with Mr. Markham’s inner 
range, and the southern extending from Childs by the Zoji-la, 
Baralacha, Niti, and No passes to the Laghalangla above Shikatse. 
He then examines the river basins and shows that Hodgson’s theory 
regarding them is in accordance with facts ; that these basins derive 
much of their water from certain preminent peaks which, standing 
in advance—that is, southwards of the watershed—are connected 
with it, and from which ridges with dependent spurs project, that 
serve as lateral barriers to the basins. “The preponderating synclinal 
slopes of the ridges and spurs which overrule the effect of all 
other intervening inequalities of surface, however vast, cause the 
several groups of mountain streams between them to converge till 
they unite and constitute a main river near the edge of the plains.” 
This is practically Hodgson’s law re-affirmed in the full light of all 
that modern research has shown us regarding the geography of 
Tibet, the Karakoram and Kashgar, a terra incognita to our early 
writers. 


Both Mr. Markham and Mr. Saunders have issued rejoinders 
Rejoinders of Mr. Mark- 9 the criticisms in the Calcutta Review in 
hamand Mr, Saunders, = two articles in the Geographical Magazine? 


1 January, 1877, p. 145. * By Mr. C. R: Markham in Ma 

f ’ . C. y, 1877, and Mr. 

Saunders in July, 1817, Geo. Mag. IV, 113, 173, London. The other matters in contrc- 

ye eit the reviewer and Mr, Markham are omitted as foreign to the subject 
Ce, 
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Mr. Markham chiefly confines himself to a defence of his use of the 
word ‘chain’ as applied to a series of culminating ridges, whether rivers 
force their way through its gorges or not ; but Mr. Saunders goes more 
fully into the entire question at issue between him and the reviewer, 
and supports his arguments by a re-statement of his views on the 
physical geography of the entire Himdlaya-Tibetan system. For 
this purpose he draws largely on his “Sketch of the Mountains 
and River Basins of India,” already noticed, in which the theory 
of the southern chain of snowy peaks was first developed; and 
whether we agree with his deductions or not, we must consider his 
summary as a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject. He recapitulates the arguments in favour of considering 
the line of snowy peaks a southern chain, and concludes that 
they are entitled to that name, “(1) as the culminating summit 
of the southern or Indian slope ; (2) as the common origin of a 
succession of rivers ; (3) as cut off from the northern range by a 
succession of remarkable valleys, sometimes very long, sometimes 
very deep, and sometimes very broad and flat, and all containing 
considerable rivers running parallel to the chains which they divide.” 
He objects to the inclusion of the mountain ranges on both sides 
of the troughs of the Indus and Sanpu under the term Himalaya, 
the northern watershed of those rivers composing the contreforts, 
buttresses and slopes or escarpments of the great central platean which 
they uphold and from which they cannot be separated. The table- 
land is Tibetan ; therefore its southern slope cannot be called Himéla- 
-yan. The remaining portion of Mr. Saunders’ article will be noticed 
as we proceed. 

The latest contribution to the physical geography of the HimAlaya 
is to be found in Mr. H. Blanford’s Manual! 
and Mr. W. Blanford’s introduction? to 
the “Manual of the Geology of India.”” In the latter work, 
which may presumably be taken as giving Mr. W. Blanford’s 
conclusions on the subject, he considers the Himdlaya to form a 
curved belt of mountains with their convexity to the southward 


which mark the southern scarp of the Tibetan plateau as the 


1 Physical Geography for the use of Indian Schools, Calcutta. § Calcutta, 
1879, I., ix. It should be remembered that the term. ‘range’, is used here for ogical 
purposes which are not always the same as those intended by geographers, Its 
precise meaning depends on the context. 
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Kuen-lun define the northern. The western terminal portion of the 
Himalayan chain comprises a number of great ranges variously 
named. It is doubtful whether any of these “should be considered 
the prolongation of the main HimAélayan axis, although, if any be 
really a continuation of the Himélaya proper, it is either the Pir 
Panjal or the Zanskar range.” Geological considerations would 
lead him to suppose that “the main range commences on the west- 
ward in the Dhauradhar near Dalhousie, and extends to the east- 
south-east till it rises into the main snowy range of the north- 
west Himélaya. Many geographers distinguish two parallel ranges 
from the neighbourhood of Simla to the eastward; the snowy 
range proper, formed of the highest peaks (Seunders’ theory), and 
a more northern ridge, forming the watershed between the Tibetan 
plain and the rivers running to the plains of India. Others consider 
the latter to be the true Himflayan range, and look on the higher 
peaks as belonging to the spurs between the rivers flowing from 
that range. It is certain that the great peaks, such as Nandadevi, 
&c., are separated from each other by deep valleys, through 
which flow streams coming from the northern range, and that, 
although the peaks of the latter are inferior in elevation, the 
passes by which it is traversed are much higher; but it has not 
yet been ascertained whether the great peaks are on the strike of 
any continuous band of rock, or whether they merely consist 
of. hard nuclei left undenuded.” There is little doubt that, until 
the geologist is able to assist us, the question whether the line of 
snowy peaks should be considered a true chain or merely spurs 
from the main water-parting must be left undecided. Though year 
by year fresh materials are added to our stock of knowledge regarding 
the Himflaya, they are yet too imperfect for us to offer little more 
than a suggestion as to the views that should be adopted regarding its 
structure. A glance at Mr. Saunders’ map will show us the vastness 
of the subject, and that the Himflaya of Kumaon and Garhwél, 
with which we are more immediately concerned, is but a very 
small portion of the great girdle of snowy peaks that uphold between 
them the elevated plateau of Tibet. Herbert showed us that this 
girdle, as seen from the plains of India, is not a continuous line of 
parallel ranges rising one behind the other, and increasing in eleva- 
tion until the series is closed in the farthest distance by the line of 
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snow-clad peaks; but that these peaks or groups of peaks are 
ramifications from the line of water-parting which itself is lower than 
the line of greatest elevation. Hodgson subsequently explained the 
influence of these groups of peaks on the river-systems, and Captain 
Strachey showed us that the HimAlaya was the southern slope of 
the Tibetan plateau as the Kuen-lun formed its northern slope. 
These are, broadly, the more important additions to our knowledge 
of the physical geography of the Himélaya that have been made of 
late years. To our mind the recognition of the unity of the entire 
HimaAlaya-Tibetan system is the most important of them all, and that 
alone which will lead to practical results. The division of the 
Himalaya into ranges may be allowed as a matter of convenience, but 
should not be permitted to cloud the great fact that all are but varia- 
tions in the southern slope of the great table-land due to the influ- 
ence of the elements on the materials of which they are composed, 
and to the disturbing action of subterranean forces. We can lay 
down the line of water-parting and the line of greatest elevation 
with some precision, but must call in the aid of the geologist and 
mineralogist to distinguish which amongst the ranges is entitled 
to be called the real main axis of the Himflaya; and, until their 
labours are communicated to the world, must rest contert with the 
somewhat arbitrary distinctions afforded by the prominence or other- 
wise of existing physical features. 


Seeing the misunderstandings that have arisen from a too loose 
use of words and phrases, it will be as well 
to state here that we adopt the word ‘ water- 
parting’ to represent the ridge which separates the flow of water on 
either side of a range of hills. The word ‘range’ will include a 
series of mountains or hills continuing in one direction along a 
common axis, whethtr broken by chasms or not ; and the word ‘spur’ 
will be used of a ramification from a range, whether connecting it 
with another range or sinking gradually into a plain. 

The great mountain chain lying between Tibet and the plains of 
India is generally known to the natives of India by the term pahdr 
(mountain), to which they prefix the local name where such exists. 


1The use of this word in this sense is one of the subjects of controversy 
between the Calcutta reviewer and Mr. Markham, The former (p. 147, note) 
objects that the old word ‘ water-shed’ is sufficient, 
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The more educated give the name Himachal' (snowy-range) or 
Himilaya (abode of snow) to the snow-covered ranges ; whilst Kuro- 
peans popularly include under the name Himalaya the entire moun- 
tainous region lying between the gorge of the Brahmaputra on the 
east and that of the Indus on the west, and between the upper 
valleys of the same rivers on the north and the plains of India on the 
south. A first glance at any good map will convince us of the 
general unity of the physical relations of tbe range within the 
limits commonly assigned to the Himalaya, whilst a closer examina- 
tion will induce us to include much more. For our part we accept 
the popular definition of the HimAlaya as extending from the gorge 
of the Indas on the west to that of the Brahmaputra on the east, 
and from the upper courses of the main branches of those rivers 
on the north to the plains of India on the south, speaking of its 
connections beyond thase limits as the western and eastern extensions 
respectively. 

It will materially aid the reader if we farther preface our remarks 
with a short description of the ethnical and 
political divisions of its surface, and of the 
regions in immediate contact with it. We have arrived at some idea 
of the physical relations of the tract itself, and shall now, at the risk 
of being thought diffuse, endeavour to trace the ethnical affinities of 
its inhabitants. Commencing, then, with the plain on the south, we 
find the provinces of British India flanking the foot of the Himélaya 
along its entire length from the 96th to the 72nd meridian of east 
longitude. Following the direction of the Him&laya from east to 
weat, we find in Upper Asam a number of tribes speaking different 
languages and dialects, and so intermixed and blending the one into 


1 The word Himéchal ( fenraa Vis derived from two Sanskrit words, ‘ hima’ 
(snow) and ‘achaia’ (mountain), meaning ‘snowy-mountain’ or ‘ snowy-range. 
Similarly the word Himdlays ( FEATAY ) in derived from ‘hima’ and ‘alaya’ 
(abode), meaning the ‘home’ or ‘abode of snow.’ The proper pronunciation is 
therefore Him-4-lay-a, not Him-a-lay-a as commonly obtains. The plains-men speak 
of the Simla-pahdr, the Mansuri-pahdr, and sometimes of the snowy-range as the 
barf (ice)-pakdr. “The people south of the Himalaya in ‘Nepdl call all snowy 
mountains laagar, by which they mean the highest points. They call the peaks 
that have no snow banjarg, and the low ground under the said danjang they call 
phedi. The term Himalaya is not used by uneducated people, who only talk of 
the snowy mountains as ‘ barfani langar,’—G. T, S, Rep.. 1872. p. 46, 
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the other that, beyond a mere cursory description, their classification 
cannot be attempted here. In the extreme north-east they are 

Plains of Askm and &llied with or are members of the tribes inha- 
Bengal. biting the neighbouring hills, of whom more 
will be said hereafter. They speak a language having an affinity 
with the great Barma-Tibetan group, and are mere pagan savages. 
Along either side of the Brahmaputra in ita course through the valley 
we find the settled tribes of Asim speaking a language akin to Bengili. 
Though differences exist they so closely resemble in habits and 
character the people of the conterminous parts of Bengal that it is 
difficult to draw a strict line of severance between them without 
entering inte long historical and ethnical discussions quite out of 
place here: many that are now Hindu or Musalman Bengilis in all 
outward appearance can be shown to be converts in recent times 
from the pagan tribes in their neighbourhood of unmistakably 
aboriginal origin. The people of Bengal, the flat alluvial plains of 
which lie along the lower courses of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
exhibit all the features characteristic of a race inhabiting a region of 
tropical heat and moisture. They are small in stature, of dark com- 
plexion, and effeminate in character, living chiefly on rice grown in 
the lowlands subject to an:.ual inundation. Their dress is of the 
scantiest proportions, consisting chiefly of one or two pieces of cotton 
cloth simply wrapped around their waist and shoulders, and not 
wrought into any form of garment. Their heads and feet are usually 
left bare. Their houses, constructed of mats, lie scattered amongst the 
thick groves of bambus and palms that spring up in wild luxuriance 
on the uncultivated ground. 


As we ascend the Ganges,' we find a drier climate with greater 
contrasts between the summer and winter 
temperature, and a taller, more manly, and more 
robust race, of whose food the millets and unleavened bread of wheat, 
barley, and other grains form the principal element. Thoir clothing 
is more elaborate and warmer than. that of the Bengali. All wear 
turbans, and those who can afford it have short jackets fastening on 
the right breast in the case of Hindus, and on the left breast in the 
case of Musalmins. Their houses are built of mud and are either 


1 This account of the Hindus in the plains is partly based on Elphinstone and 
Notes by General K. Strachey. 
3 
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tiled or thatched in the villages, but 'in many of the towns very small 
bricks are used in the construction of the better class of dwellings. 
The country is open and unenclosed, and almost the only trees are 
groves planted near towns and villages, with occasional patches of 
dhék (Butea frondosa) and babul (Acacia arabica) jungle. The peo- 
ple are mostly Hindu in religion and speak dialects of Hindi. On 
approaching the Satlaj the language passes into Panjabi, also Sans- 
kritic in its character, and we find the religion of the Sikhs the seal 
of the double dispensation of Brahma and Muhammad.' To the west 
of the Panjab, or country of the five rivers, the religion of Isl4m 
predominates amongst a motley group of tribes of very varied origin. 
The name Hindustan, which is more correctly applied to the north- 
ern Gangetic districts alone, may without impropriety be used so as 
to include the entire tract below the Himflaya. Intersected by the 
innumerable streams that flow from the mountains above it, watered 
by the copious falls of periodica] rains, and enjoying a semi-tropical 
climate, the great unbroken plain is thus supplied with the two great 
requisites, heat and moisture, that are the necessary and certaia agents 
for the development of vegetable life. We naturally, therefore, find 
an agricultural population often in the older settled parts extremely 
dense, ond attaining to no small degree of civilisation. Cities 
and largs towns are common, many with a population of over 50,000 
souls; and the inhabitants, without coming up to a European 
standard, enjoy considerable wealth. Literature, both indigenous 
and of European origin, is cultivated; schools are numerous, 
and the useful arts are highly advanced and eagerly followed. 
The hot climate which induces a love of repose and fertility of soil 
which renders severe labour unnecessary has, in some measure, 
modified the habits of patient industry which are usually character- 
istic of an agricultvral population ; but the dislike to change which 
marks those communities in all parts of the civilised world is 
nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in Hindustan. The great 
wealth of tho country and its open and easily acce ible character, 
together with the insuperable obstacles to union presented by 
differences in race and caste, have, for many centuries, subjected it to 
the reiterated attacks of foreigners. With very few exceptions all. 
truly national government has ceased to exist ; and from what little 
‘Cunningham, History of the Sikhs. p. 13, 
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we know regarding it, the people have amall cause to regret the 
successive changes of masters. India hus never had in the whole 
course of its history so strong, universal, and just a government as 
it has enjoyed under the British since the memqrble mutiny of 
1857. Englishmen may well point with just pride to the lengthy 
catalogue of measures attesting true moral and material progress 
that have been introduced during the last. quarter of a century, and 
have been assimilated by the people to such a degree that the advance 
—political, moral, and social—made has eclipsed all that had been 
previously effected under British rule. 


Taking the people of the plains as a whole, their clothing is 
adie ica Cues: cotton and their food is vegetable, though 

" Musalmins and some Hindus eat meat and a 

few eat fish. The dress of the men, as a rule, is white, though they 
often wear coloured jackets ; the women, who have no other covering 
for their heads than a corner of the cloth that they wrap round 
their bodies, frequently wear bright colours, usually indigo blue, 
Turkey red, or safflower yellow. The Hindus preserve their mous- 
tache, but shave their beards, and frequently their heads, except 
a small scalp-lock, whilst the Musalmins allow their beards to grow. 
The seclusion of women seems to be a custom introduced by tho 
Muhammadans, but amongst all religions and races in Hindustan 
the position of females is essentially inferior to that of the other sex, 
with whom fhey do not. mix: in society. Marriages are almost 
always contracted in childhood, and the betrothed bride is always 
under the age of puberty. Amongst Hindus, a dowry is given with 
the daughter, though the practice of accepting a sum of money for 
a daughter is in many parts of the country gaining ground. Female 
infanticide has been rife in the Gangetic districts of Upper 
India, due to the disgrace supposed to be attached to the expression 
‘father-in-law,’ as well as to the great expenses ordinarily consequent 
on the marriage of a daughter. The education of women is 
absolutely neglected, and the efforts of Government in this direction 
have proved a total failure. The men, however, for the most part, 
amongst the classes above those actually engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil, can read and write, and even the men who have not 
acquired those attainments possess the power of mental calculation to 
a remarkable degree. The Brahmanical faith is with few exceptions 
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dominant throughout Hindustin. The Musalm&ns are, however, 
numerous everywhere, and in some districts are in the majority. 
They belong chiefly to the Suni sect, but Shiahs are also found 
in certain tracts where the influence of powerful families of their 
persuasion has been felt. The peculiar modification of Hinduism 
adopted by the Sikhs is chiefly confined to that portion of the Panjab 
which lies east of the Chinib. To the west of that river, the great 
mass of the population is Muhammadan. Taking the people of the 
Panjab proper, excluding Pes\awar and the trans-Indus districts 
attached to the Leia and Mult&n divisions, we have a population of 
ten millions, of whom seven-twelfths are Musalmans, four-twelfths 
are Hindus, and one-twelfth are Sikhs. Distributing them accord- 
ing to race, General Cunningham’ makes 3 per cent. of so-called 
early Turanian origin, 27 per cent. Aryans, and 70 per cent. later 
Turanians. 

We shall now consider the ethnical and political divisions of 
the Himalaya itsclf, proceeding in the same 
direction from east to west. At the extreme 
east we have the same races speaking a Barma-Tibetan language that 
we found in the plains, but a line drawn north and south across the 
Brahmaputra, in the general direction of the Dhansiri river, and 
continued southwards so as to leave Kachiar to the west of it, would, 
according to Hodgson, divide them from the Alpine races of more 
pronounced Tibetan stock, as well as from the so-called aboriginal 
tribes of the central Himdélaya. These Barma-Tibetan tribes are 
known as Abors, Bor-Abors, Daphlas, Akas, Mishmis, Miris, &c., and 
their communities are reported to have a sort of rough republican 
constitution. This conjecture of Hodgson appears to be supported 
by the result of the most recent investigations, 


Eastern Himalaya. 


The country lying on the Taw4ng route by the Dhansiri river 
from Asim to Chetang in the valley of the 
Sanpu, in the 92nd meridian of east longitude, 
has been traversed by one of the Pandits of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, from whom we learn that to the east of that line 
the Himélaya is inhabited by Lhoba Daphla tribes.? These men are 
remarkable for the abnormal development of the muscles of the arms 


and calves of the legs. They wear cylindrical-shaped hats made of 


?Cunningham’s Arch. Rep., IL., 2; 4. 2 tion A, of references 
attached to this chapter, Pp, IL, 2, 4 See section oO 
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bambus, and their only garment is a long blanket folded somewhat after 
the fashion of a plaid and fastened round the waist by a cloth girdle, 
which is used as a quiver for their arrows, which all carry, as well as 
a bow slung over their loft shoulder. The greater part of their legs 
and arms is bare. They wear no boots, but ornamental rings made of 
rope, fastened very tightly both on the wrists and legs below the knee. 
They have a decided Tibetan caste of feature, high cheek-bones, and 
Chinese-looking eyes. They wear no hair on the face, but the hair of 
the head is allowed to grow to a great length, and ia drawn together 
behind the head and then allowed to hang down.! They appear to be 
distributable into two groupse—those living in the great rice country 
to the north on the banks of the Sanpu, called Lho-khdls, and who are 
independent of the Lhfsa authorities; and the Shiy&r Lhobas, a wild 
race who inhabit the country through which the great river flows to 
Gaya, Asim, and who may be identified with the wilder tribes of 
Mishmis. The Mishmis are distributed into throe great divisions com- 
prising numcrous clans—the Chulikata or crop haired, the Midhu, 
and the Digdru, each of whom have a separate dialect, and the last 
reside within British territory along the hills as far west as the Digéru 
river. The Abors or Pidams inhabit the country to the west of the 
Dibong river. They are described by their neighbours as exceed- 
ingly fierce and blood-thirsty : “like tigers, two cannot dwell in the 
same den. Their houses are scattered singly or in groups of two 
and three over the immense extent of mountains inhabited by them.” 
They manufacture the weapon called dao, and weave coarse cloth, 
which with manjit, beads, bell-metal cooking vessels, female slaves or 
rather wives, and the breed of cattle called mithans, are exchanged 
for salt and coarse cloth imported by the Miris from the plains. 
The Miris are moro civilised than the Abors, and dwell in villages 
both in the hills and plains. The Akas or Hrussos live between 
the Miris and the Daphlas on the upper waters of the Sundari, 
and call themselves Tenac. The women of the Akas wear blue or 
black petticoats and jackets of white cotton of their own manufacture. 
Their faces are tattooed, whence the name “ Aka” given them 
by the people of Asim. The males wear a girdle of canework 
painted red, which hangs down behind in a long bushy tail. Their 
staple food is rice, but everything edible is made use of. The 
1G, T. S., 1873, p. 70, 
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Daphlas belong to the same stock, and all are mcre pagan savages, 
debased, cruel, and treacherous, though in the last respect the Akas 
have a somewhat favourable report. 


To complete our review, we shall diverge to the south of the 
Tribes of the southern Brahmaputra and briefly notice the tribes 
water-shed. inhabiting its southern water-shed.' In the 
extreme east we find the Khamtis or Shans, a tribe linguistically 
allied to the Siamese and Buddhists in religion ; next we have the 
Singphos, or Kakhyens, and the Jilis, on the northern slopes of the 
Patkoi range, both of whom are pagans and speak a language 
intermediate between Barmese and Tibetan. Further west come 
the Nagas, who are distributed into three great classes—the Namsang, 
Khari, and Angimi. They are the most numerous of all the pagan 
tribes to the south of the Brahmaputra, extending from the Kopili 
river in the meridian of Nowgong on the west to the meridian of 
Sadiya on the east. They bury their dead and appear to manage 
their affairs in a sort of republican assembly. The Kopili river 
separates the Nagas from the Khasiyas of the Jaintiya and Khasiya 
hills around Shillong. The Khasiyas appear to be an isolated group, 
speaking a monosyllabic language which cannot be classed with any 
other of the same family. The form of government is 1epublican 
and the religion is mere paganism. To the west are the Giros, who 
also are pagans, though their language has affinities with the Aryan 
dialects spoken on the north, south, and west. The language, 
however, has a Tibetan basis, and Hodgson would include it in the 
Bodo group, of which more hereafter. South-west of the Nagas come 
the tribes of the Manipur, Lushdi, Tipura (Tipperah), and Chitta- 
gong hills. From McCulloch and Damant we learn that there are 
numerous dialects in Manipur, and that the principal has a character 
of its own derived from the Naguri. The inhabitants have adopted 
the Brahmanical faith. The people further west are known as Kakis, 
and appear to speak four dialects of a common stem-language :—~ 
the Lushdi spoken by the Dzos of the Lushdi highland, the Thadu 
in northern Kachér, the Kuki in the same district, and the Hallami 
in the Tipura hills, The Kakis are pagans, hut are gradually yield- 
ing to the influence of their Brahmanical neighbours, as indeed are 
all the pagan tribes similarly situated in the As&m valley. We shall 
> See section B, of refcrences attached to this chapter, 
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now return again to the tribes inhabiting the HimAlaya to the west 
of the Dhansiri river. 

The whole country along the T&wing route from Asim to the 
head of the valley leading down to Chetang 
on the Sanpu is under the rule of the Lhisan 
Jongpen of the Chona Jang. The Lémas of the great lamasery of 
Tawang, however, own the country to the south of the range of hills 
which form the water-parting between the Tawéng and Dhirang 
valleys, and are entirely independent of Lhisa. They manage all 
public business in an assembly of the principal Lamas, called the Kato, 
which is also the supreme court of justice. To the north, near the 
Chetang valley, the elevated highlands are occupied by nomad tribes ; 
but to the south, in the Mon-yul or Sub-Himalaya, the country within 
which TawAng is situated, the people are called Monpas or Hill Indians, 
and differ materially in langnage, dress, and manners from the Bod- 
pas, or people of Bod-yul to the north of Chona. The Monpes 
resemble the inhabitants of Bhutdn on the west. They wear their 
hair closely cat round the head, not in plaited tails as in Tibet, and 
as a covering have a small skull-cap of woollen cloth or felt. Instead 
of the long gown of Tibet a short coat is worn which reaches to the 
knee, and is fastened by a woollen girdle that invariably holds a 
long, straight knife. The people keep cattle, sheep, and pigs. Thus, 
the line drawn north and south by the Dhansiri river passes through 
this wedge of Tibetan territory, separating the Barma-Tibetan tribes 
on the east from those who have a more pronounced Tibetan origin 
in the certral Himalaya and the so-called aboriginal tribes of the 
lower Himdlaya on the west. Hodgson assigns to the latter the 
name Tamulian, but it cannot stand, involving as it does linguistic 
and ethnical associations which modern research has failed to 
establish. 

To the west of the Dhansiri river we have the countries of Bhu- 
tin, Sikkim, and Nepal, all of which possess 
a more or less established form of govern- 
ment.! Much has been written regarding the people inhabiting those 
countries which we can but very lightly touch upon here. The 
entire tract may be divided into three great belta,—tho elevated region 
beyond the snowy range that is visible from the plains, varying 

1 Sce section O. of references attached to this chapter. 
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from 10,000 to 16,000 feet above the level of the sea; the central 
region, varying from 4,000 to 10,000 fect ; and the lower region, 
extending from the plains to 4,000 feet.’ To the central region are 
confined the Lhopés, Lepchas, Limbus, Kirdntis, Murmis, Newars, 
Sunwérs, Chepangs, Gurungs, Magars, and Khasiyas. Tv the lower 
regions belong the Koch, Bodo, Dhimil, Kichak, Tharu, Denwar, 
and Pallah tribes. The inhabitants of the central region belong to 
a comparatively recent Tibetan immigration, whilst those of the 
lower region, the so-called Tamulian aborigines, are apparently to 
be ascribed partly to an early Tibetan immigration and partly to 
an Aryan source. To the north, along the entire line of ghats from 
the 92nd meridian to the Jumna, we find the Bhotiyas or Bod-pas 
of pure Tibetan origin and Buddhists in religion. Bhutdn, the 
Lho-pato, Lho-duk, or Lho-mon of the Tibetans, is also a Buddhist 
country, as well as Sikkim, the Demojong of the Tibetans. Nepdl, 
called Palbo by the Tibetans, is partly Buddhist and partly Brah- 
manical in religion. In the central Himalaya of Bhutin and Sikkim 
we find the Lhopfs, Lepchés, and Limbus. The name ‘Lhopa’ 
seems to be a generic term signifying the people of Lho or Bhutén, 
as ‘Bod-pa’ means a person of Bod or central Tibet, and ‘ Kham-pa,’ 
a person of Kham or eastern Tibet. So also the term ‘ Dok-pa’ is the 
religious equivalent of the territorial térm ‘Lho-pa.’ The Lepchas 
extend from Panaékha in mid-Bhutan on the east into eastern Nepal 
on the west. They are divided into the Rong and Khamba tribes. 
The women of both divisions wear a loose coat of the fibre of 
the silk-worm that feeds on the castor plant, or of unbleached 
cotton with a wrapper of the same material around the waist 
to form a petticoat. The men wear a robe of striped red and 
white cotton cloth crossed over the breast and shoulders and 
descending to the calf of the leg, leaving the arms bare ; a loose 
jacket of red cotton cloth is worn over the robe by those who can 
afford it, and both are bound round the waist by a red girdle. 
Some strings of coloured beads round the neck, silver and coral 
earrings, a bambu bow with a quiver of iron-pointed arrows, 
and a long knife complete their costume. ‘This knife, called 
“bdn’ by the Lepchas and ‘chipea’ by the Bhotiyas, is worn on 
the right side, suspended from the left shoulder, and serves as 
. 1 Better known as Hodgson’s belts, 
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an axe, hoe, spade, sword, and knife. The Lepchis eat any 
flesh of bird or beast, all cultivated und many wild grains, and 
drink beer and tea. They are Buddhists in religion. Their 
language, though allied to Tibetan, is not Tibetan, and has a 
character of its own. They bury their dead; though the Murmis, 
a tribe of the same country, first burn their dead and then bury 
the ashes. The Lepchfs are short in statare, averaging about 
five feet, bulky for their height, and rather fleshy than sinewy. 
They have a fair. complexion, pleasantly marked Tibetan features, 
and part their hair along the crown of the head. Both sexes 
allow it to grow long; the younger males allow it to hang loose 
over the shoulders, whilst the elder males and women plait it into 
tails, and the latter tie the ends with braid and silken cords and 
tassels. Like all Buddhist hill-tribes they are very filthy in their 
habits, ablution being unknown. 

Tho Limbus are an important tribe of the central Himflaya, 
found between the Tists on the east and the 
Dudh-Kosi on the west. The word ‘ Limbn,’ 
according to Dr. Campbell, is a corruption of the term ‘ Ekthamba,’ 
the correct name of this people, and used generally to designate 
the whole population of this portion of the Hinélaya not ineluded 
amongst the well-known divisions, such as Lepchés, Murmis, 
Bhotiyas, and Parbatiyas. Under the name Limbu are included 
the Kirantis or Kirdtis, Ekas, and Riis, and their country is 
divided into Kiniti-des from Dudh-Kosi to the Arun and Limbua 
from the Arun to the Konki river, which leaves the Nepaél hills 
about twenty miles to the west of the Mechi river, Further east 
and west they occur only in small colonics. Hodgson records the 
vocabulary of seventeen dialects of the Kirdti language, none of 
which are referable ta the written Tibetan or Hindi. They are 
pagans in religion, though willing to pass themselves off as 
followers of Hinduism or Buddhists where thase religions prevail. 
Their features, the absence of a heard, and tho culour of their 
skin, all show them to be of Tibetan origin. The Limbu wears 
his hair long, but does not plait it; he carries a kukhri or curved 
knife instead of the ban, and has a wide trousers and jackct instead 
of the robe and long jackct of the Lepcha. Both tribes are found 
at elevations of from 2,000 to 4,000 fect above the level of the ses, 
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The Hayus or Vahus prefer the lowest elevations in the valleys, 
Nepal. and, occupy the central and lower ranges 
of the mountains of eastern Nep&l between 
the Arun river and the Konki. They are found mixed with the 
Eka division of the Limbus, but possess clearances and villages 
of their own. They differ from all around in language, religion, 
and habits, and are esteemed an outcast race by the Gur 
khélis. They do not intermarry or hold intercourse with other 
tribes. The Brambns, similarly placed in the Noakot valley to 
the west, speak a Barma-Tibetan dialect and are also pagans. 
The great bulk of the Murmis are found between the Nepal 
valley and the Dudh-Kesi, whence in smaller numbers they extend 
to the Tista on the east and as far as twenty miles west of Kath- 
mandu on the west. They are divided into two classes: one 
from the Ni district in Tibet, and the other from the Tsang dis- 
trict ; hence the generic name Nitsang or Nishang applied to the 
whole tribe. They prefer elevations of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
and engage in pastoral and agricultural operations, living in cottages 
built of stone and thatched with grass. They are Baddhists in 
religion and their language is akin to Tibetan. In their physical 
traits they resemble the Lepchis, though somewhat taller. The 
Newars compose the majority of the inhabitants of the Nepal 
valley, but are not numerous beyond its limits. They are a shorter 
race than the Gurkhilis, and their appearance betrays their 
transmontane origin: The greater number are Buddhists, and the 
remainder profess the Brahmanical faith. They possess a written 
character of their own and speak a distinct dialect, though the 
Buddhist portion also use Tibetan, in which their religious books 
are chiefly written. In the forests to the west of Nepal, close to 
the plains, we have the wild tribes known as Chep4ngs and Kusundas, 
the former clearly akin to the Rajis of Kumaaon. They speak 
a language allied to that of the Lhopés of Bhutan. In the same 
direction are the Hinduised tribes of Khasiya, Magars and Gurungs, 
generically known as Parbatiyas. They speak a language having 
a Tibetan basis, and into which many Hindi and Urdu vocables 
have been introduced. The Gurungs, like the Murmis, prefer 
elevations of 6,000 feet, and are partly pagan and partly Hindu in 
religion. The Magars are entirely Hindu in religion, and to them 
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belong the Thapa clan so famous in later Nepélese history. Both 
these tribes supply numerous recruits to the regiments in the 
British service, and to this is probably due the Indianised form of 
their speech. North of them we find the Sunwérs, and on the west 
the Thaksyas (Thakuris?), and on the east the Pahris. Vocabularies 
of the languages of these tribes have been preserved by Hodgson. 
The Gurkhilis speak the Hindi dialect called Nephlese Khas 
or Parbatiya. In summer they wear a sort of pantaloons called 
pdejdmas and a jacket or coat of white or blue cotton, and in the 
winter the same padded with cotton or lined with fur and fastened 
by a cotton girdle, which invariably holds the heavy, crooked knife, 
called kukhri. Tarbans of dark cloth or loosely-folded cotton are 
used as a head-dress, or small tinsel, embroidered skull-caps. The 
Newars wear a waist-cloth of cotton and a jacket of the same, or 
some woollen materials. Some adopt the Tibetan costume of fall 
short trousers, s long tunic, and a fur-edged cap. The head-dress 
is a small skull-cap of black or white cloth thinly wadded with 
cotton and generally turned up an inch or so at the border. The 
dress of the other inhabitants of Nepal differ little from that already 
described. The women of the Newars wear their hair gathered into 
a short thick club at the crown of the head, whilst others have it 
plaited into a long tail. Flesh is much more commonly used by all 
classes than in the plains. The lower classes drink a coarse fermented 
stimulant called raksht, and the higher classes, when they can afford 
it, consume large quantities of tea. 
Taking now the tribes inhabiting the lower Himilaya to the 
Tribes of the lower orth of the Brahmaputra, we find on the 
Himdlaya, extteme east the Deoriya Chutiya, the 
remnants of a powerful tribe, who though Hinduised in religion 
preserve their old language, which is affined to the Barma- 
Tibetan group. Next come the Dhimal, Kachfri or Bodo, and 
the Koch. Hodgson tells us that in travelling between Gwalpara 
in Asim and Aliganj in the Morang Tarai of Nepfl one has 
to pass through the country of the following tribes :—the Koch, 
Bodo, Dhimil, Rabha, Hijong, Kudi, Batar or Bor, Kebrat, Pallah, 
Gangai, Mardhi, and Dhanuk. The Rfbha, Kadi, HAéjong, Mech, 
Garo, and Pfni-kKoch, are all affined to the Kachari or Bodo 
type. The last six of Hodgson’s list are doubtful and undefined 
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and require further investigation. The Dhiméals are found in 
the sdl forest between the Konki and the Tarsa, mixed. with the 
Bodos, but withont intermarriage and living in separate villages. 
The Bodos extend from the Surma to the Dhansgiri, and thence by 
Bijni and the Bhutan and Sikkim Tarai to the Konki; besides 
occupying outside the forest limits a large proportion of central and 
lower Asim.! The Rabhas and Hijongs are found in the Gwalpéra 
district and are Hindus, whilst the Pini-koch occupy the tract along 
the foot of the Garo hills and are still pagans. The Dhimils and 
some of the Bodos, Kochs, and Mechis are still pagans. The last- 
mentioned tribe is found all along the Tardi with the Kochs and 
Dhimals. Their dialect and religion differ from those of the neigh- 
bouring tribes of the hills and plains. They are fairer than the 
Kochs and have strongly marked Mongolian features, but softer 
than those of the Lepeha or Limbu, resembling more the Newirs 
than the other hill-tribes of Tibetan origin. They live at elevations 
between 800 and 1,000 feet, and almost always keep to the forest, 
where they make temporary clearances. Their religion is connected 
with the Bhairava form of Sivaism. The Koch tribo is now nearly 
completely converted to Islim or Brahmanism, and with their 
conversion have dropped their old name and langunge, speaking a 
corrupted form of Bengéli, in which, however, many of the ancient 
vocables are retained. The Pani-koch, according to Hodgson, 
represents the unimproved primitive Koch stock; but Dalton 
considers them a plains tribe driven upwards by the Aryan invader. 
Hodgson estimates the number of all religions at over a million 
souls. The settled Koch assimilate in their food and clothing with 
the Bengalis, and show no marked differences. The Bodo women 
wear garments of coarse silk, the produce of the worm that feeds 
on the castor-plant. The Bodo men and Dhimals of both sexes 
wear cotton clothes. The men wear one cloth thrown over the 
shoulders and another wrapped round the waist and drawn up 
botween the legs. The female garment consists of a cloth wrapped 
around the body and enveloping it from the arm-pits to the centre 
of the calves. Wooden sandals are worn, but ornaments are rare, 
though the women sometimes wear small silver rings in their noses 
and ears and heavy bracelets of mixed metal. Meat, fish, and 
4 Sec Hodgwon’s Adorigines of India, p. 181, 
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vegetables are eaten by all, and beer made of rice or millet is a 
favourite beverage. Thirus and Denwars are found westwards in 
NepAl mixed with the Mechis, and especially the former in the 
malarious tract in the Gorakhpur and TirhGt Tardis along the foot 
of the mountains where no other human being can live. They, 
however, scem to be healthy, robust races. 

The mass of the people of the Doti district of Nepal and the 
British district of Kumaon belong to the race 
generically known as Khasas or Khasiyas. 
In Garhwél they are more mixed, though the difference is scarcely 
discoverable. The northern inter-Alpine valleys are, however, 
inhabited by Bhotiyas, who are decidédly of Tibetan origin. 
Amongst the Khasiyas there is a great admixture of immigrants 
from the plains, and most of the better classes look down with 
contempt on the purer members of the Khasiya class, who appear 
to represent the oldest inhabitants of these hills, though now much 
modified by centuries of close connection and intermarriage with 
the more civilized tribes of the plains. Throughout Kumaon, the 
Kyunam of the Tibetans, the inhabitants dress and eat like those of 
the plains, the only difference being that to the north woollen 
materials find more favour, and there is greater license in matters 
of food and drink. In Garhwal, which is known as Galdiya to the 
Tibetans and to the north as Chongsa, garments made of hempen 
fibre are common amongst the poorer classes. The language spoken 
throughout is pure Hindi, though for purposes of trade the Bhotiyas 
also use Tibetan, and amongst themselves speak a dialect of Tibetan 
origin. In the land of marsh and forests which borders the plains 
we find the Thérus in the eastern ardi and the Bhuksas, a tribe of 
similar character, occupying the tract between Puranpur-Sabna in 
the Bareilly district and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. The Rijis 
in enstern Kumaon are akin to the Chepangs of Nepal, and the 
Luls and Rawats of the same tract are now absorbed in the Hinduised 
population. 


Karndli to the Tons. 


To the west of the Tons we have a number of petty independent 

states known as the “ protected hill-states,” 

followed by British territory. Amongst the 

former the most important is Bisahr,' of which the northern part, 
1 Bee section D. of references attached to this chapter, 
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called Kunawar, or more correctly Knaor, the Kunu of the Tibetans, 
marches with Tibet. The people of upper Knaor are of Tibetan 
origin and Buddhists in religion, and correspond to the Bhotiyas 
further east. Buddhism extends down the valley of tke Satlaj as 
far as Sarahan, between which and Pangi is a sort of debateable 
ground common to Hindus and Buddhists; but north of Pangi 
Buddhism prevails, and south of Sarahan, Hinduism. With our 
approach to these Buddhist countries the curious custom of poly- 
andry appears. Commencing in north-western Tihri, we trace 
it through Bisahr and Lahul, but find it confined to the inhabitants 
of the valleys of the central and higher ranges professing both 
the Buddhist and Hindu religions. The central tract is inhabited 
by a fair, slight, and muscular race of mixed origin knowr as 
Kunets, and akin to the Khasiyas on the east. To the south, 
in the portion adjoining the plains, the people resemble the 
inhabitants of the lower country, and appear of every shade of 
colour from dark-brown to a tawny yellow or yellowish-white. The 
hair is black and worn long at the sides and back of the head down 
about the ears, where it is cut short. The crown of the head is 
shaved bare, but moustache and beards are worn. The dress is 
a short coat of coarse cotton reaching to the knee, pleated in folds 
to give it fulness, and fastened round the waist by a girdle of 
the same material. A pair of cotton pdejdmas and a -sheet of 
the same material complete the hot-weather costume. In winter 
these are exchanged for a pair of woollen drawers and a blanket, 
but the poorer classes remain content with a coarse waist-cloth and 
a blanket all the year round. The food of the people from the 
K&li to the Indus differs very little in each tract, or, indeed, from 
that of the people in the adjoining plains. Wheat, barley, rice, and 
various millets and pulses are grown in the lower hills, and to the 
north hardier varieties suited to a sub-arctic climate are cultivated. 
When the produce is insufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, a 
supply is imported from the lower districts. To the north, woollen 
home-spun replaces the cotton worn in the lower hills, and the girdle 
supports an axe. The women wear a similar dress, the coat reaching 
down to the ancles, and the hair, done up in long plaits, is twisted 
into rolls and covered with a piece of cloth wound like a turban 
round the head. 
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To the west of the Satlaj we find the British territory of Kalu 
and Mandi, the independent state of Chamba, 
and the territories of Kashmir and Jamu." 
Kulu, called in Tibetan Nyungti and Mandi, lies along the upper 
course of the Byés ; Chamba, known to Tibetans as Panga, along 
the Ravi; and Léhul, the Tibetan Garzha, on the Upper Chinéb. 
To the north in Laéhul and Ladak the people are Bhotiyas or Bodpas 
of Tibetan origin, professing the Buddhist religion, and amongst 
them is a servile race known as Bem or ‘low.’ Farther east in Bal- 
tistan are Tibetan Musalmdns who have adopted with their religion 
the Arabic alphabet. All these have decided Mongolian features, 
and are noted for their strength of body and power of enduring 
futigue. In this respect the Baltis are somewhat inferior to their 
Buddhist brethren in race. The men wear a coat of woollen mate- 
rial reaching to the knees, fastened by a girdle, in which a knife is 
usually carried. Round their legs, from knee w ancle, they have 
coarse woollen leggings secured by a tape of the aame material wound 
spirally round the leg from the ancle upwards. The head-dress is 
either a quilted skull-cap or a far cap with the hair or wool inside, 
and with a large flap behind which covers the neck and ears. They 
wear boots of felt with soles of sheep or goat-skin. The women 
wear a black woollen jacket with a striped parti-coloured petticoat 
and baggy trousers, and over all a skin coat with the fur turned 
inside. The hair is arranged in a number of small plaits, and is 
ornamented by a band of cloth, on which is sown a number of tar- 
quoises and beads. The food of the common people consists of thick 
barley cakes, though those who can afford it eat wheaten bread and 
drink tea and a fermented liquor called chung. The name Kunet 
seems properly to designate only the mixed race in southern Knaor, 
bat it is used for the population of the central tract in Bisahr, Kalu, 
Chamba, and Kashtwar, which borders on Ladik. In Chamba we 
find the Gaddis, who cross over into the neighbouring territory of 
‘Kashmir and meet the Thakars or Takkas, the chief cultivating 
class in those hills, and apparently in the same position with refer- 
ence to other Hindus as the Jats of the plains. In the valley of 
‘Kashmir we have the Kashmiris, and amongst them the servile 
class called Batal. To the south-west, along the left bank of the 
1 See section E. of references attached to this chapter. 


Gatlaj to the Indus. 
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Jhelam, we have the Musalmin Dogras, called Chibhdlis, and the 
Musalman Sadans of Punch. On the right bank of the same 
river we have Musalm&n Gakkars, Satis, and Dunds. To the eust 
of the Chibhélis come the Hindu Dogras, and amongst them the 
servile tribes of the Meghs and Dums, who are scattered about 
everywhere and form a considerable part of the population. The 
Dogras have a light-brown complexion, clearly-cut features, and 
black hair, which is cut to form a fringe below the turban. The 
hair is worn on the face. The Thakars are a well-made race, 
somewhat more powerful in body than the Dogra Rajputs, whilst 
the Meghs and Dams are darker in colour, smaller in limb, 
shorter in stature, and less bearded. The food and clothing differ 
in no marked respect from that of the hill-tribes at a similar 
elevation to the east. Passing to the north-west of the Kashmir 
valley we come upon the Dards, an Aryan tribe called Brokpa by 
the Tibetans, and most of whom are Musalmans, though the Duh 
section have adopted the Buddhist religion, language, and customs. 
They occupy Astor and the trans-Indus Kashmiri district of Gilgit, 
as well as the neighbouring Kanjiid states of Nagar and Hanza, 
and the Kashkara states of-Chitral, Yassan, and Mastij. They aro 
a strongly-built race, with decidedly Aryan features, wearing 
woollen garments, except among the higher classes, who wear 
cotton insummer. The ordinary costume consists of trougers, a coat 
reaching to the knees and confined by a girdle, and a cap of woollen 
cloth about half a yard long and turned up at the edges until it fits 
the head, the outward roll thus forming a protection against heat 
and cold. On their feet they have scraps of leather put under, 
over, and around the foot, and kept in their place by straps of the 
same material wound around them. A servile race is also found 
amongst them, known as Dams, and performing the same duties 
as the Dims of Kumaon. To the south-west of Kashmir, in the 
salt range, we find the Awans and Janjuhas, tribes of Aryan origin 
and of considerable antiquity. From the Kali to fhe Indus, 
dialects of Tibetan are spoken to the north. Mr. Drew tells! us 
that from near the Nunkun group of peaks which form the water- 
parting between the Maru-wadwan and Suru rivers, “and from no 
other spot in Asia, one may go westward through countries entirely 
4 Northern Barrier of India, p. 20, 
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Muhammadan as far as Constantinople ; eastward among none but 
Buddhists, to China; and southward over lands where the Hindu 
religion prevails, to the extremity of the Indian peninsula.” 


Amongst the great mountain groups comprising the western or 
trans-Indus extension of the Himalaya, and 
including the ranges known as the Hindu 
Kush, Kéra-koram, and those connecting them with the Tian-shan, 
are several petty states, regarding which mucn has been learned of 
late! To the south lies the country called Afghanistan, the north- 
eastern portion of which is included in the western prolongation 
of the Himdlaya, while the south-western part is a mountainous 
country confluent with the Himalaya on the one hand and extend- 
ing far in the opposite direction to the table-land of Persia. To 
the north the boundaries are ill-defined and vary almost from 
decade to decade. The authority of the ruler of Kabul, in many 
places, depends on the forces at his disposal to coerce his unwilling 
subjects ; but in 1879, the Afghan province of Turkistan included 
the whole of the countries between the Hindu Kusb and the Oxus, 
comprising Balkh, Kunduz, and Badakshan, with their dependent 
states. The seat of the government is Balkh, with cantonments 
at Faizabad. Karatigin, on the upper valley of the Surkhab, pays 
tribute to Bukhara; also Darw&z, on the Panja branch of the same 
river, and Shignan-cum-Roshan, on the Ghund and Murghab rivers. 
Wakhan is tributary to Badakshan, and south of it lies Kashkira, 
also called Chitral. Northern Kashkara, including Yassan and 
Mastuj, is subordinate to the ruler of southern Kashkféra, who 
resides at Chitral. North of Gilgit we have the robber states of 
Hanza and Nagar or Kanjud. South of Gilgit, in the valley of the 
Indus below Banji or Bawanji, are a number of sinall republics, who 
manage their affairs in assemblies called sigds, with which we may 
compare the similar institutions at the opposite extremity of the 
Himflaya. Some of these, such as Darel and Hodar, owe a nominal 
subjection to Kashmir. Further-south we come to the independent 
tribes of Buner and Sw&t. West of the Indus, in the Kunar 
valley, are the Bajaur and Dir states, and between them and 
the Hindu Kush range the country of KAfiristan.? It may well 


1 See section F. of references attached to this chapter, * Lately partially 
explored by Maior Tanner, BM. 
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be supposed that this rugged tract, the meeting-place of the 
Turanian, Iranian, and Aryan races, presents many points of interest 
to the ethnographer as well as to the geographer ; but here we can 
but very briefly refer to them, however important they may be. 
We have already noticed an Aryan race, the Dards, occupying 
Gilgit and forming a part of the population 
of the neighbouring states. Here they 
meet the great Iranian race, which, under the name Tajik 
or Galcha, form the bulk of the cultivating population of the 
Musalmin states between the Indus and Jaxartes. History tells 
us that from the third century before Christ to the sixth century 
after Christ this tract was subject to the continued incursions of 
a Skythian race, traces of whom may be seen in the Brahiis of 
Biluchistén, the Haz4rahs of the Hindu Kush, the Gujars there and 
in India, the Gakkars and Kohistanis of the Indus, and the Jats of 
India, and who have continued to influence the entire history of 
this tract to the present day. In the eleventh century the Afghfns 
were a small tribe in the Sulaiman mountains, of no importance and 
but little known. Since then they have increased so much as to 
have been able to annex a considerable extent of country, and to 
impose their language, Pukhtu or Pushtu, on the populations which 
they have absorbed. Along the Indus, Afghans occupy the villages 
as far as Batera in 34° 53’ north latitude, where the Kohistin 
commences. The Afghans themselves are tolerably fair, robust, 
and of moderate stature. They have long faces, high cheek-bones, 
and dark hair, which they wear unshaved. Their underclothing is 
of cotton, over which they throw a loose coat of woollen cloth, felt, 
or, more commonly, of sheepskin. They wear low caps on their 
heads, around which a cloth is twisted to form a turban. Boots are 
generally worn, and they carry a matchlock, scymitar, and shield. 
Leavened bread and meat are eaten by all classes. The women are 
rigorously secluded in the towns, but in the country, beyond the 
influence of the loca] maulvi or mullah, much more liberty is allowed. 
The use of wine is forbidden, but in the hills it is taken in secret, 
and that made in the Darel valley has more than a local reputation. 
Pushtu approaches the Pehlavi or Zendic form of old Persian on 
the one hand, and the Sindhi form of Prékrit on the other. It is 
spoken throughout Afgh4nistin, and, with dialectal variations, in 


Afghans. 
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Bajaur, Panjkora, Dir, and Swat. Afghéns are Sunni Muham- 
madans. 


The Kohist4nis of the Indus claim an Arab descent and speak 
a language different from Pushtu and akin 
to Kashkéri and Dardui. They are fair 
and have sandy hair, and are of a robust make. They wear a 
tight-fitting coat and trousers resembling somewhat those of the 
European, with a cap of brown woollen material in the form of a 
bag rolled up at the edges. Around the legs and the feet a goatekin 
is wound, kept in its place by a strap of leather, the great-toe and 
the heel being left bare. A matchlock and sword are always 
carried, and they are expert shots. The women wear a loose jacket 
and trousers, and a cap of cotton or wool, over which they throw a 
woollen or cotton sheet when proceeding far from their villages. 
Unleavened bread of wheat, barley or millet (/folcus sorghum) is 
eaten with vegetables, milk, butter, or stewed meat. Farther north 
the peopie are less prosperous and more regardless of cleanliness. 
In some of the villages there are colonies of pastoral Gujars, and in 
the Yassan villages settlements of Dims, who supply the musicians 
and dancers of the country. Following next the Kunar valley, we 
have dialects of Pushta spoken in Bajaur and Dir as far as the 
Lahori pass leading into Chitrél. Here it meets the Kashkéra, 
whichis akin to the Dardui and is of Prakritic origin, though many 
Persian vocables have been added. The pagan inhabitants of 
Kafiristan are of the same race as the Kashkfras and the Dards, 
and speak a language having an archaic Prakritic origin. 


Kohistén, Kashkéra. 


Moving fcrther westward into Badakshin, we come amongst a 
large Iranian population speaking Pushtu 
in the south and Persian in the north, and 
from Narin an Uzbeg population speaking Turki, and the nomad 
Hazarahs having a dialect of their own. On the invasion of the 
Turks the old inhabitants retreated into the more inaccessible valleys 
of the great ranges, and there founded the Galcha states of Darwaz, 
Kardtigin, Shighnan, and Wakhin. In Darwaz and the adjoining 
parts of Badakshin pure Persian is spoken or understood. The 
vocables and grammar of the Galcha proper show a strong affinity 
to Dirdui, and many conjecture that, in its pure state, it must have 
been the intermediate link between the Iranian and Indian branches 


Galcha states. 
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of the great Aryan family ; that the dispersion took place from 
the ‘bdm-i-dunya,’ ‘the roof of the world,’ the Indian branch 
proceeding southwards and along the Kabul river to India, whilst 
the Iranian branch crossed the Pamir to the plains of Turkistin. 
Towards the plains the Galchas are Sunnis, but in all the hill 
districts, except Darwiz, they are Shidhs. The Shith is held 
in the same contempt as the infidel, and the Sunni esteems it a 
holy and righteous act to capture and sell his less orthodox 
fellow-believer into slavery. Amongst the tribute paid by the 
hill states to the Afghan governors of Badakshin and to the Wali 
of Bukhara, not the least important parts are the troops of fuir- 
complexioned girls from the upper valleys of the Galcha states, and, 
when procurable, pagan boys from Kafiristan. Uzbegs aro chiefly 
found in the country, and Tajiks in the towns along the plains 
below Badakshia and in Turkistin ; the former invariably speak 
Turki and the latter Persian, or dialects with a number of Persian 
words in them.. In Wakhén the men wear brown woollen coats and 
trousers, Laddki boots, and a scanty cotton turban, either blre or 
white. The women here also dress much like the men, and, as in 
Chitrél, wear their hair in long plaits. They have Jewish noses 
and are not very fair-looking. Kirghiz are found along the eastern 
slopes of the Tian-shan and the northern slopes of the Pimir and 
Kuen-lun ranges in Chinese Turkistan. The Alai Kirghiz of the 
Pamir have a bad reputation as robbers. Last of them lie the great 
uninhabited steppes until we come to the country near Kanjud, 
which is rendered unsafe by the raids of the people of Hanza and 
Nagar. Further east we have the Chang-thang highlands, occupied 
by tho robber Bhotiya tribes of Changpis, speaking a Tibetan dialect 
akin to Zanskari. The dress of the male Kirghiz inhabiting the 
pastoral slopes of the highlands south of Yarkand and Kashgar is not 
different in any material degree from that of the othor inhabitants.' 
Their women wear as a head-dress a white cloth rolled evenly 
and regularly round a skull-cap of red or other bright material, 
with lappets over the ears. The end of the turban is drawn down 
and passed over the lappets and under the chin, and the coat worn 
is a dressing-grown of wadded and quilted cotton. In the plains 
the winter dress of the females comprises a fur cap of black lamb’s 
1Gordon : Roof of the World, 
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wool with a trimming of the fur, and a crown of coloured silk or 
cloth worn over a square of muslin which forms a veil. The coat 
worn is full and long, and the boots are of embroidered leather 
with high heels. The hair is worn either in two long plaits or in 
ringlets. The men wear a close-fitting cap lined with fur and 
turned up at the bottom. The coat resembles that worn by the 
women, only it is fastened by a cotton girdle, and the boots are 
worn long and plain, with felt stockings. In winter, sheepskin 
with the wool attached is the universal material for clothing. 


To Prejevalaky we are indebted for an account of the people 
around the lake country of the Tarim near 
Lob-ner, to the north of the Altyn-Tagh, 
and of those inhabiting the eastern extremity of the Kuen-lun 
near the sources of the Hoang-ho. The former! present “a strange 
mixture of facial types, some of which call to mind a Mongolian 
race. The prevailing characteristics are, however, Aryan, though 
far from pure. # «* In height they are rather below the average ; 
frame weak and hollow-chested ; cheek-bones prominent and chin 
pointed ; beard scanty and a l’Espagnole; whisker even sinaller ; 
hair on the face generally of feeble growth ; lips often thick and 
protruding ; teeth white and regular and skin dark, whence 
their name Kéara-kurchin may be derived.” Their language is 
said to resemble closely the dialect of Khoten. The clothing of 
the lako-dwellers is made from the fibres of a species of asclepias, 
and consists of a loose coat and trousers with, in winter, a sheep- 
skin cap, and in summer one made of felt. In summer the feet 
are uncovered, and in winter shoes of untanned hide are worn. The 
coats in winter are lined with duckskins dressed in salt. Fish, 
wild-fowl, and the tender shoots of reeds are their principal food. 
All profess the Muhammadan religion. The inhabitants of the 
country along the Tarim towards Korla appear to be also of the 
same race, though comparatively more civilised. 

To the north-east, towards thé Yellow river, we have the Kara- 
Tangutans, a race apparently connected 
with the Tibetans proper. They are more 
robust in form, greater in stature, and darker in complexion, than 


1¥ rom Kulja across the Tian-shén to Lab-nor: London, 1879, pp. 44,166, Sce, 
further, section G, of refercnces attached to this chapter. 
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the Tangutans of Kan-su. Their hair is black, but the head is 
shaved clean and no pig-tails are worn. The eyes are dark and 
large, never narrow like the Mongols ; the nose straight and some- 
times aquiline and also sometimes retroussée ; the lips thick and 
protruding ; the cheek-bones not so prominent as in the Mongol ; 
the face long. and never flat, and the skin tawny coloured. The 
language is akin to Tibetan. The dress in summer comprises a 
long, grey, woollen coat reaching to the knees, boots, and a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed, felt hat. In winter a sheepskin coat is 
put next the skin, and the upper part of the legs is usually left 
bare and also the right arm and part of the right breast, the right 
sleeve being allowed to hang down empty. The women dress like 
the men, and all live in tents made of black, coarse, woollen cloth, 
whence the name Kara (or black)-Tangutans. They are met as far 
as the Murui-ussu, the extreme point reached by Prejevalsky.1 Of 
the people between the Hoang-ho and Brahmaputra very little is 
known beyond the fact that they are of Tibetan origin and chiefly 
Buddhists in religion. Pamutan near Bathang, which lies in about 
99° east longitude and 28° 50’ north latitude, is the most westerly 
point attained by Mr. Cooper? in his memorable journey from Han- 
kow towards the frontier of India in 1868; and Prun, in the Mishmi 
country, the most easterly point reached in his attempt te penetrate 
the intervening ranges to China in 1870, leaving a space of about 
120. miles as the crow flies unexplored and unknown. 


We have now briefly sketched the character of the countries 
and peoples encircling the great elevated 
area which from Ladak on the west to the 
Chinese frontier is known as Tibet, and is entirely under Chinese 
influence. The true name of this tract is Bod-yul or Bod-land, 
and the people Bod-pas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyas, a 
name now apphied to the Tibetans living on the borders between 
India and Tibet, whilst the people of Tibet proper are called 
Huniyas and the country Hundes. The eastern division of Tibet 
is known as Kh&m or Kham-yul, sometimes called Bod-chen; it 
extends from the frontiers of China to about 95° east longitude. 
Central Tibet or Tibet proper is called Bod at its eastern end, and 


} Mongolia, by Prejevalsky : London, 1876, II., pp. 109, 301. ? Travels of 
a Pioncer of Commerce in Pig-tail and Petticoats : London, 1871. 
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g-Nédri or N&ri at its north-western end; the former division being 
the shorter of the two, but perhaps broader and more civilised and 
populous. A line drawn from Darjiling northwards would apparently 
separate Bod from Nari. The central part is also called U-Tsang 
from the two provinces of U and Tsang in which Lhfsa is situated. 
Nari is divided into the three great districts of Mang-yul, Khorsum, 
and Mar-yul.! The first marches with Nep&l almost to its western 
boundary ; the second extends along the British frontier of Kumaun 
and Garhwal and that of the independent state of Bisahr; and the 
last included western Tibet and the Kashmiri states of Balti and 
Ladik. The physical characteristics of this tract have had the 
effect of isolating its inhabitants, who are distinct in race and 
language, from all the nations we have descrjbed, and find their 
affinities in the Tangutans of the north-eastern Kuen-lun already 
noticed. They are broadly built; have dark hair, scanty beards, 
high cheek-bones, oblique eyes, complexion fair amongst the better 
classes, dark amongst the lower, who are more exposed to the 
weather. To the east in the warmer valleys they are agriculturists, 
and to the west and north follow a pastoral life. The costume 
varies in the different provinces and with the means of the person, 
but as a rule the men in tho wilder parts shave the head clean like 
the Kara-Tangutans, whilst the more settled allow it to grow long 
and plait it into a queue or tail like the Tangutans proper. To the 
east Chinese fashions are in vogue, and to the west the common 
dress is a coat and trousers of undyed woollen material with boots 
to the knee. The Lamas wear distinctive dresses, red or yellow 
according to the sect to which they belong, and the wealthier 
indulge in coloured broad-cloth garments of English or Russian 
manufacture. Barley porridge, tea and meat form the staple food 
of the people, and chang or beer, a simple infusion of malted barley, 
is of universal use all over Tibet. 

Having completed our review of the nations inhabiting the 
Himalaya and the surrounding country, we 
may now briefly notice the natural distribution 
of the several great races that have come under our consideration in 


1 From Captain Henry Strachey’s paper on the phyvical geogra hy of Western 
Tibet, London, 1854, still our best authority on the subject. A more etailed account 
will be given hereafter in the Gasetteer portion of this memoir : see alao section H. 
of references attached to this chapter. 
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the special tracts that each now occupies. The extraordinary rigour 
of the climate and the physical barrier that exists between Tibet, 
and India sufficiently explains the absence of ethnical or political 
relations between the two countries. Accident has given the Indian 
state of Kashmir political preponderance in western Tibet, but the 
ethnica] distinction still remains, and will probably ever continue. 
The climatic condition of eastern and northern Tibet allows of a free 
migration of the inhabitants from one part to the other, which is 
shewn in the common origin of the people of those countries to 
the present day. Turks and Tartars occupy the country called 
Turkistan, similar in character to their original homes; but in 
proportion as the climatal conditions become Indian, so does the 
population become Aryan. The Tartar is the child of the rugged 
bleak steppes; and when we approach the cold and wooded 
mountains we come on the Hindu element at its maximum in the 
tract around the sacred sources of the Jumna and the Ganges, 
gradually diminishing as we move eastward towards the excessively 
moist though warmer valleys of the Nepal and Asim Himalaya, 
where they are replaced by races akin to the people of eastern Tibet 
and Siam, and on the west meeting the Iranian and the Tartar in 
the trans-Indas ranges. To the north of the Kuen-lun the Mongol 
and Chinese converts to Mahammadanism, called Tunganis, and in 
western Tibet the Muhammadan Baltis, divide the Buddhists from 
the followers of Islam. In the valleys of the affluents of the Oxus 
and the Kabul river we have an Iranian race of Galchas or Tajiks 
driven upwards by political disturbances and mixing with an indi- 
genous mountain race of Aryan extraction. The rigorous climate 
and scanty cultivation which prevents the intrusion in any numbers 
of a southern race also debars the tribes inhabiting the higher hills 
from making any permanent occupation of the lowlands. Like their 
favourite domestic animal the yak, the Himalayan mountaineers do 
not thrive at low altitudes, nor can plains-bred men or animals with- 
stand for any time the arctic cold and rarefied air of the more elevated 
regions. Thus, there is a clear connection between the distribution 
of the nations that are fonnd in the Himalaya and the physical 
characteristics of the regions that they occupy ; and if we had time to 
pursue the subject further, it might be shown that the orographical 
eanditions of a tract have materially influenced its history, political 
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and religious, and the social and moral character of its inhabitants. 
The disposition of a people towards peace or war; their migrations ; 
the diffusion of their language ; their habits, pastoral, agricultaral, 
or commercial ; the extent of their influence—all depend more or 
less on the physical peculiarities of the country that they inhabit. 
And not only is man so affected, but the entire fauna and flora obey 
the same laws, so that the skilful naturalist can from a plant or even 
a butterfly describe the general character of the country of which it 
is a native, and with it the customs and manners of the inhabitants. 
For the nature of a country, whether mountainous or level, the 
direction of the great ranges, tho length and line of coast, the 
position with regard to the equator, the relations of land and water, 
and the drainage systems, are all primary agents in the distribution 
of organic life and of the influences which govern all atmospheric 
and climatic phenomena. 
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On the aborigines of north-eastern India, by the same, with a comparative 
vocabulary of Tibetan written and spoken, Dhimél, Bodo and Géro, Jhid, 
461. 

On the origin, location, creed, customs, character and condition of the Kooch 
Bodo and Dhimél people, with a general description of the climate they 
dwell in, by the same. Jdid, 702. Reprinted with the preceding in the 
Aborigines of India, Calcutta, 1847, 

On the aborigines of the eastern frontier with vocabularics of Burman written 
and spoker,, Singpho, Nega, Abor-miri and Miri, by the same, J. A. 9. 
Ben., XVIILI., 967. 


67. 


70. 


71. 
72. 


78. 
74. 
75. 
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On the aborigines of southern India, by the same. Jdid, 850. 

On the aborigines of Central India, by the same. Jéid, XVII., ii., 550. 

On the aborigines of the porth-castern frontier, by the same. did, XIX, 
308. 

Tndo-Chinese borderers and their connection with the Himdlayans and Tibet- 
ans, by the same. Jbid, XXII, 1. 

Caucasian and Mongolian affinities, by the same. /bid, XXIL, 26. 

Comparative vocabulary of the languages of the broken tribes of Nepél: 
((1) Dahi or Darhai; (2) Denwar; (3) Paki or Pahari ; (4) Chepdng ; 
(5) Bhréimu ;(6) Véyu or Héyu ; (7) Kuswar ; (8) Kusunda ; (9) Pakhya 
(unbroken) ; (10) Thakeya (do, ); (11) Tharu}, and comparative vocabulary 
of the (seventeen) dialects of the Kirfnti language, also a Vayu and a 
vocabulary and grammar, by the same. Jbid, XXVI, 817: XXVII., 393. 

On the Véyu tribe, by the same. /bid, XXVIL, 448. 

On the Kiréati tribe, by the same. Jbid, 446. 

The Magar language of Nepal, by J. Beames. J. B.A. 8., IV., 1869. 


Nora.—Artioles Nos. 44, 45, 62, 64—66, 68, 69, 70—74 above have been reprinted 


1 


2. 


W. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


in Miscellaneous Essays relating to Indian subjects, by B. H. Hodgson, 
London, 1880. 


Section D.—Kali to the Satlaj. 

Illustrations of the botany and other branches of the Natural History of the 
Himélayan mountains, by J. Forbes Royle. London, 1889. 

Notes of an excursion te the Pindaree Glacier in 1646, by E. Madden, 
J. A. 8., Ben. XVL, 226, 596 (chiefly botanical). 

The Turace and euter mountains of Kumaen, by the same. Ivid, XVIL., 
i., 349: XVIII, i., 608 (chiefly botanical). 

Description of the (so-called) mountain treut ef Kumaan, by J. McClelland. 
Fbid, TV., 39. 

Notes of observations on the Boksas, by Dr. J. L. Stewart. Jbit, XXXIV., 
ii, 147. 

Ancient remains in the Garhwiél Bhébar, by H. Pullan. Jbid, XXXVI, 155. 

Narrative of a survey for the purpose of discovering the source of the Ganges, 
by Capt. F. V. Rapier. As. Res., XI., 446. 

Pilgrim’s wanderings in the Himmala, by Barron. Agra, 1844. 

Report on the Bhotia mahals of Kumaon, by G. Traill. J. A. 8., Ben., IL, 
551. Reprinted in Kumaon Reporte, 

A. few notes on the subject of the Kumaon and Rohilkhand Taréi, by 
J. H. Batten. Ibid, XIII, 887. 

Extract from the journal of J. Weller on a trip to the Bulcha and Oonta 
Dhoora passes, edited by the same. Jdid., XIL, 78. 

Journal of a visit to Melum and the Oornta Dheers passin Jawéhir. by 
E. Masson, edited by the same. Jdid, XI., 1157. 

Note of a visit to the Niti pass of the grand Himéleyan chain, by the same. 
Ibid, VII, 310. 

Notice of a trip to the Niti pass. Jbid, XIX., 79. 

Account of a visit to the Biéns pass. Gl, in Sci., 1., 97. 
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16. Notes on a trip to the Kedarnath and other parts of the snowy range of the 
Himdlayas in 1853 (by J. M.) Edinburgh, 1856. 

17. The Himdleya in Kumaon and Garhwi). Col. Rev., XVII, 72. 

18. Kumaon and ita Hill stations. Ibid, XXVI., 873. 

19. On the Physical geography of the HimMaya, by B. H. Hodgson. J. A. G,, 
Ben., XVIII., ii., 761. 

20. On the Physical geography of the provinces of Kumaon and Garhwil in the 
Himélaya mountains and of the adjoining parts of Tibet, by Capt. (now 
General) R. Strachey. J. R.G. 8. XXI., 67 (1861). 

21. Explanation of the elevation of places between Almore aad Gangri, by 
Lieut. H. Strachey. J. A. 8., Ben., XVIL, ii., 527. 

32. Narrative of a journey to Cho Lagan (Rakes Tal), Cho Mapan (Manasarowar), 
and the valley of Proang in Guari Hundes, by the same. J. A. 8., Ben., 
XVIL., ii., 98, 127, 327. 

23. A description of the glaciers of the Pindur and Kuphinee rivers in the 
Kumaon Himélaya, by the same. Jbid, XVI., 794, 1002. 

24. Notice of Lieut. H. Strachey’s scientific inquiries in Kummon and Garhwal. 
Ibid, XTX., 239. 

26. Note on the motion of the glacier of the Pmdur in Kumaon,. by Lieut. H. 
Strachey. Jbid, XVIL., ii., 208. 

26. A Sketch of the mountains and river-basins of India, by Trelawny Saunders, 
India Office, London, 1870, 

27. Trans-Himf#layan missions and their results. Cal. Rev., Jan. 1877, 115. 

28. Geographical Magazine (London), IV., 113 (May, 1877), by C. R. Markham, 
on “the Himélayan system,” and p. 173, by T. Saunders, on the same 
subject, being a reply to the preceding aruicle in the Calcutts 
Review. 

28. A memoir on the Indian Surveys, by C. R. Markham. London, 1878. 

30. On the snow-line in the Himélaya, by Lieut. H. Strachey. J. A.S., Ben., 
XVIII, 1., 287. 

31, On the limite of perpetual snow, by Capt. J. D. Cunningham. Jbid, XVIII, 
ii., 694. 

32. Remarks on the snow-line, by Capt. T. Hutton. Ibid, $54. 

33. Reporte on the trans-Himélayan explorations in connection with the Great 


Trigonometrical Survey of India, 1866-67, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1872, 1873-75, 1876, 1877, viz.— 


(1.) BRoute-survey from Nepél to Lhésa, and thence to the sources of the Brahma- 
putra, made in 1865-66. Ae well as a route survey through western Nepél 
and from Niti to Gartokh and back. 

(2.) Route-survey from Ménato Totling, thenceto Demchok and along the northern 
branch of the Indus to Thok Jalung and back to Milam, in 1867. 

(3.) Surveys from Rudok by the gold fields to King-lo, and thence to the Mana- 
sarowar lake ; from Manasarowar to Shigatze and from the Tadam Monas- 
tery to Muktinath in Nepél; also along the Tingri maidan in the eastern 
Himélaya, 1868. 

(4.) Survey from Kabul to Badakshén and through the upper valley of the Oxus 
to Kashgar and back by the Karakoram, 1867-68. 


(5.) 
(6.) 


(7.) 
(8.) 
(9.) 
10.) 


(11.) 


(12.) 


10. 
11, 
12, 
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Sarvey from Peshawar to Fysabad in Budakehnd, 1870. 

Exploration of the Namcho or Tengri Nur lake in Tibet, 1673, and Havildar’s 
journey from Kabul to Bukhara, 1872. 

Account of the survey operations in eastern Tarkistan, 1878-74, in comnection 
with the Yarkand Mission, by Capt. H. Trotter, AE. 

Survey from Badakshén to Kold4b, Darwas, and Kubadian to Balakh in 1873. 

Journey from Jaldlabad to Sarhadd-i-Wakhan by the Baroghi) pass in 1878. 

Journey from Leh in Ladékh to Lhésa, and thence by Chetang to Odalguri 
near Tezpur in Asém, July 1878 to March, 1875. 

Indus river from Amb to Bunji ; Yassin to Mastuj and thence to Barkulti ; Sar 
Laspur to Dodbéh near Dir; Miankalai to Pachat near New Kunar by 
Nawagi and Nawagi to Abagal in 1876. 

Mr. E. C. Byall's exploration of Hundes to the north of Kunison and Garbwil, 
1877, 

Account pf the operations of the G. T.8., India, Vol. I. (1870), II. to IV. (1879). 
Dehra Din, 1879. 


——— 


Section E.—Satlaj to the Indus. 


Journal of a tour through part of the snowy range of the Himdlaya moun- 
tains and to the sources of the rivers Jumna and Ganges, by J. B. Fraser. 
London, 1820. 

Travels in the Himélayan provinces of Hindustan and the Panjéb ; in ledékh 
and Kashmir ; in Peshawar, Kébul Kundur and Bokhéra, by W. Moorcroft 
and G. Trebeck, from 1819 to 1825, edited by H. H. Wilson. London, 1841, 

Account of Koonawar in the Himélayas, by Capt. A. Gerard. London. 1841. 

Notes on Moorcroft’s travels in Ladékh and on Gerard’s account of Koonawur, 
by Capt. J. D. Cunnirgham. J, A. 8., Ben., XIII, 172, 223. 

Journal of a trip through Kulu and Lahul to the Chumurert lake in Ladékh 
in 1846, by Capt. A. Cunningham. Jbid, XVIL.,i., 201. 

Kashmir and das Reich der Siek, by C. Von Hugel, translated into English 
by Major Jervis. London, 1845. 

Notes of a visit to the valley of Kashmir in 1886, by Baron Hugel. J. A. 5., 
Ben., V., 184, 303. 

Travels in Kashmir, Lad&kh, Iskardo, the countries adjoining the mountain 
course oi the Indus, &c., by G. J. Vigne. London, 1842, 

Notice by Vigne of his travels in Kashmir. J. A.5S., Ben., V., 56. 

Description of the valley of Kashmir, Ghazni and Kabul, byG.J. Vigne. Jbid, 
VIL, 766. 

Ladékh, physical, statistical, and historical, with notices of the surrounding 
countries, by Major A. Cunningham. London, 1854. 

Abstract journal of the routes to the sources of the Panjéb rivers, by the 
same and A. Broome. J. A. 8S. Ben., X., 105. 

Correspondence of the Commissioners deputed to the Tibetan frontier, by 
Captain A. Cunningham. Jdid, XVII, i., 89. 

Memorandum on the boundary between the territories of Mahéréja Gulab 
Singh and British India as determined by the Commissioners, by J. D. 
Cunningham, Jbid, XVII. i., 298. 
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21. 
22. 


23, 
24, 
36. 
26. 
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Memorandum on the district of Bussahir and the paciffcation of the disaffect- 
ed portion of the inhabitants, by G. C. Barnes. Lahore, 1859. 

Journal of a tour through Hungrung, Kunawur and Spiti in 1888, by T. 
Hutton. Jbid, VIII., 901: IX., 489, 555. 

Journal of a trip to the Burenda pass, by the same. Ibid, VI., 901. 

Diary of an excursion to the Boorun and Shatool passes over the Himélaya, 
by E. Madden. Jbid, XV., 79. 

Journey from Soobathoo to Shipke in Chinese Tartary, by J. @. Gerard. Ibid, 
XI, 863. 

Report on the valley of Spiti, by the same. Jbid, X., 198; and by W. C. Hay. 
ibid, XIX., 429; see also As. Res., XVIIL, 239. 

Notes of a trip from Simla to the Spiti valley and Chomoriri ‘ake in 1861, by 
W. Theobald. Jbid, XXXL, 480. 

Mlustrations of ancient buildings in Kashmir, by H. H. Cole. London, 1869, 

Kashmir, the Western Himalaya, and the Afghan mountains, by Dr. A. M, 
Verchere. J. A. 8., Ben., KXXV., ii., 89, 159. 

Western Himalaya and Thibet: a narrative of a journey through the mountains 
of northeru India during the years 1847-48, by T. Thomson, M.D. London, 
1852. 

Voyage dans 1’Inde, by V. Jacquemont. Paris, 1841. 

Letters from India, describing a journey in the British dominions of India, 
Tibet, Lahoré, and Cashmere during 1828-31, by the same. Londor , 1834, 

Notes taken in 1829 relative to the territory and the Government of Iskardo, 
by C. M. Wade. J.A.8., Ben., IV., 689. 

Notes on Iskardo, by Vigne. Jbdid, V., 56, 308: VI., 773. 

The abode of snow: observations on a journey from Chinese Tibet to the 
Indian Caucasus, through the upper valleys of the Himélaya, by A. Wilson. 
Edinburgh, 1876. 

The Jummoo and Kashmir territories : a geographical account, by F. Drew, 
London, 18765. 

The northern barrier of India, a popular.account of the Jummoo and Kashmir 
territories, by F. Drew. London, 1877. 

A Gazetteer of Kashmir and the adjacent districta of Kishtwar, Bhadrawiér, 
Jamu, Naoshera, Punch, and the valley of tne Kishenganga, by Capt. 
E. Bates, B.S.C. Calcutta, 1873. 

Handbook to Kashmir, by Dr. Ince. Calcutta, 1868. 

Recollections of India, by the Hon. C. H. Hardinge. London, 1847. 

Vazeeri Rupi, the silver country of the Vazeers in Kulu, by J. Calvert. 
London, 1873, 

The Himalayan districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti, by Capt. A. F. Har- 
court. Lahore, 1874, 

Hunting in the Himalaya, by R, H. Dunlop. London, 1860. 

Large game shooting, Thibet and the North-West, by A. Kinloch. London, 
1876. 

The large and small game of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces of 
India, by 8..J, Baldwin. London, 1876. 

From the Hebrides to the Himélayas, by C, F,G, Cumming. London, 1876. 
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41, 
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44, 
45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 
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A grammar and vocebulary of the Kashmiri language, by M. P. Edgworth, 
J. A. 8., Ben., X., 1088 


A grammar of the Kashmiri language, by B. Leach. Jbid, XITI., 897, 858. 

Kashmiri vocabulary and grammatical forms, by L. Bowring. Jdid, XXXV,, 
fi., 226. 

A vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashmiri, by Capt. H. H. Godwin Austen. 
Ibid, XXXV., i., 228. 

A vocabulary of the Kashmiri language, by Dr. W. J. Elmslie. London, 
1872. 

Kashmiri test-words, by the same. J.A.8., Ben., XXXIX., 98. 

A vocabulary of the Koonawar language, by A. Gerard. Jbid, XI., 479. 

Manners and custom of the Dards, by G. W. Leltuer. Ind. Ant., L, 7, 
84, 187. 

The languages and races of Daniiston, by the same. Lahore, 1877. 





Section F.—Afghanistan. 
(a)—BALUCHISTAN. 

Notes taken on a tour through past of Baluchistan in 1838-39 by Haji Abdun 
Nabi of Kébul edited by R. Leech. J. A. 8,, Ben., XIII., 667, 786. 

Some account of a journey from Kurrachee to Hinglaj in the Lus territory, 
descriptive of the intermediate country and of the port of Sonmeance, 
oy N. Hart. bid, TX., 184. 

Map of the route to Hinglaj, by the same. /did, IX., 918. 

Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, the Panjdb, and Kalat, by C. Masson. 
London, 1844. 

Caravan journeys and wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan, and 
Baluchistan, by J. P. Ferrier. London, 1856. 

Travels in Belochistan and Svinde, by H. Pottinger. London, 1816. 

Central Asia, Part III., Balochistan, by Col. MacGregor. Calcutta, 1875. 

The country of Balochistan, by A. W. Hughes. London, 1877, 

Gazetteer of Sind, by the same. London, 1874. 

Report on the country between Kurrachee, Tatta, and Sehwan Scinde, by 
E. P. de La Hoste. J. A.S., Ben., IX., 907. 


Brief history of Kalat, brought down to the deposition and death of Mebrab 


Khan Brahoee, by R. Leech. /bid, XIL, 473. 

Memorandum on the Beloch tribes in the Dera Ghézi Khén district, by 
Capt. Minchin. Lahore, 1869. 

Sindh and the races that inhabit the Indus valley, by R. Burton. London. 
1851. Corespondence relative to Sinde, 1836-43, preseyted to both 
houses of Parliament by Her Majesty's command, Calcutta. 1844. 

Note on the Brahooes, by N. Hart. /bid, X., 136. 

General notice of the tribes of Kujjukzyes, by the same. /d/d. 1X., 1214. 

Report on Upper Sindh and the eastern portion of Cutchee. with a memo- 
randum on the Beloochee and other tribes of Upper Sindh and Cutches, 
by J. Postans. Jéid, ..1., 123. 

Vocabulary of the Scind language, by J. B. Eastwick. Bombay. 1843. and 
J.4.S ‘on, XI, 1, 
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Sindhi and English dictionary, by G. Stack. Bombay, 1858. 

Sindhi reading-book, by Dr. E. Trumpp. London, 1858. 

Grammar of the Sindhi language, by the same. London, 1872. 

Grammar of the Sindhi language, by W.H. Wathen. J.A.8., Ben., VI, 847. 

Epitome of the grammars of the Brahniky, the Balochky, and the Panjébi 
languages, with vocabularies of the Baraky, the Pashi, the Laghmani, the 
Cashgeri, the Teerhoi, and the Deer dialects, by Lieut. R. Leech. Bid, 
VIL, 538, 608, 711, 780. 

A Balochee grammar, by E. Mockler. London, 1877. 


(6)—WESTEEN FRONTIER. 

Narrative of a journey into Khorasan and the countries north-east of Persia 
in 182)-22, by J. B. Fraser. London, 1826. 

Extracts from a demi-oflicial report on a mission into Khorasan, by A. Conolly. 
J. A.S., Ben., X., 116, 718. 

Tbn Haukul’s account of Khorasan, by W. Andergon. bid, XXII, 162. 

A description of the country of Seistan, by R. Leech. Jbid, XIII, 115. 

Sketch of the physical geography of Seistan, by A. Conolly. Jbid, IX., 710, 

Journal kept whilst travelling in Seistan, by the same, Jdid, X., 319. 

Nu.tative of a journey from Heraut to Khiva, by Capt.J. Abbot. London, 1848, 

Central Asia, Part IV., Persia, by Col. MacGregor. Calcutta, 1871. 

Narrative of a journcy through the Province of Khorasan and on the north- 
weatern frontier of Afghanistan in 18765, by Col. C. M. MacGregor, 
London, 1879. 

From the Indus to the I'i,ris : a narrative of a journey through the countries 
of Baluchistan, A/ybitistan, Khorasan, and Iran in 1872: together with a 
synoptical grammar and vocabulary of the Brahoe language, by H. W. 
Bellew. London, 1874. 

Clouds in the east: travels and adventures on the Perso-Turkoman frontier, by 
V. Baker. London, 1876. 

Journey on the Turkoman frontier of Persia, by G.Napier. P. R.G.8., XX., 8. 

Eastern Persia: an account of the journeys of the Persian boundary com- 
tnission, 1872. London, 1876. 

The sixth great oriental monarchy, or the geography, history, and antiquities 
of Parthia, by Professor Rawlinson. London, 1876. 

The seventh great oriental monarchy, or a history of the Sassanians or new 
Persian Empire, with notices, geographical and antiquarian, by the same. 
London, 1876, 

Persia, from the earliest period to the Arab conquest, by W. 8. W. Vaux. 
London, 1876. 

(c)-—ArGHANISTAN, 

Journey from Bengal to England through Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Persia 
into Russia, by G. Forster. London, 1798. 

Account of the kingdom of Cabul, comprising a history of the Afghan 
nation, by M. Elphinstone. London, 1818, 

Account of the kingdom of Cabul and ite dependencies in Persia, Tartary, and 
India: a view of the Afghan nation and history of the Dooraunce 
monarchy, by the same, London, 1842, 
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45. 


47, 
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51. 


52. 
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Narrative of a visit to Ghasni, Kabul, and Afghanistan, by G. Vigne. Loa- 
don, 1840. 

Journey to and residence in Cabul, by A. Bames. London, 1842. 

Journey to the north of India overland from Englaod, by A. Conolly. London, 
1834, 

Ariana Antiqua: a descriptive account of the antiquities and coins of 
Afghanistan, with a wemoir on the buildings called topes, by C. Masson, 
by H. H. Wilson. London, 1841. 

Ancient geography of India : Buddhist period, by A. Cunningham. London, 
1871. 

Memoirs of Zehir-ed-in Muhammad Baber, written by himself in Jagh:tai 
Turki, translated from the Persian version by Leyden and Erskine. Lon- 
don, 1826, 

Geographical notice of the valley of Jalaldbad, vy G. H. MacGregor. J. A.5., 
Ben, XL. 117. 

Notice of Jalélabad, by J. G@. Gerard, Jdid, III., 325. 

Journal of a political mission to Afghanistan in 1857, by Dr. Bellew. 
London, 1862. 

On the highland region adjacent to the trans-Indus frontier of India, by 
Col. J.T. Walker. B.G.S. J., XXXII, 316. 

Central Asia, Part IT., Afghanistan, by Col. MacGregor. Calcutta, 1875. 

Survey operations of the Afghanistan expedition, the Kurram valley, by 
Capt. G. Martin. P.R.G.6., L, 617, N. 8. 

Afghan geography, by C. BR. Markham. P. R.G. 8., KX., 4, 1876. 

Mountain passcs on the Afghan frontier, by the same. Jbid, I, 38, N. 8. 

The upper basin of the Cabul river, by the same. Jbid, 110. 

The basin of the Helmund, by the same. Jbdid, 191. 

The mountain pasees leading i. the valley of Bamian, by Lieut.-Col. Kuye. 
Ibid, 244. 

March and operations of the army of the Indus to Afgk-nistan in 1338- 34, 
by Major W. Hough. London, 1841. 

British operations at Kébul in 1841-42, by the same. London, 1849. 

Campaign in Sinde and Afghanistan, hy Col. Outram. London, 1840. 

Narrative of the campaign of the army of the Indus, in Scind, and Cubul in 
1838-39, by B. H. Kennedy. London, 1840. 

Diary of a march through Sinde and Afghanistan, by Rev. J. N. Allen. 
London, 1843. 

Sale’s brigade in Afghanistan, by Rev. G. RB. Gleig. Londen, 1846. 

The Sikhs and Afghans immediately before and after the death of Ranjit 
Singh, from the journal of an expedition to Cabul through the Panjdb 
and the Khaibar Pass, by Shahamat Ali. Calcutta, 1847. 

History of the war in Afghanistan, by J. W. Kaye. London, 1851. 

Reminiscences of forty-three years in India, by Lieut.-Genl. Sir.@. Law- 
rence. London 1874. 

A retrospect of the Afghan war, with reference to passing events in Central 
Asia. by Sir V. Eyre. London, 1869, 


The Panjéb and North-Western frontier of India, by Major-Geal. H. Coxe. 
London, 1878. 
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General Gilbert's raid to the Khaibar, by R. W. Bingham. London, 1880. 

History of A-ghanistan from the earlier period to the outbreak of the war in 
1878, by Col. Malleson. London, 1879. 

Journal of a tour through part of the Panjéb and Afghanistan in she year 
1887, by Agha Abbass of Shiras, edited by BR. Leech J. A.8., Ben, 
SITI., 564. 


Account of parts of the Cabul and Peshawar territories, by the sme. Jbid, 
XIV., 660. 

Reports by Burnes, Lord, and Wood, politica!, geographical, and commercial, 
on Scinde and Afghanistan. Calcutta, 1839. 

Memoir on the elimate, soil. produce, and husbandry of Afghanistan, by Licet. 
Irwin. J. A. 8. Ben., VILL, 745, 779, 869, 1005 : IX., 38, 189. 

Extracts from a report on subjects connected with Afghanisten, by W. 
Grifithe I[bid, X., 977. 


Notes on the geography of Western Afghanistan, by W. Anderson. Ibid, 
XVIIL., i., 553, 

Verification of the itinerary of Hwen Thsany through Afghanistan and India, 
by Capt. A. Cunningham. Ibid, XVII, i., 476, and ii., 13. 

Route from Dera Ghési Khén through the Vesiri country to Kébul, by 
M. Honigberger. did, III., 175. 

Route from Dera Ghéri Kbhén to Kandshar through the Sakhi Sarwar and 
Bosdar passes, with other routes, by R. Leech. Jdid, XIII, 527. 

Diary of a trip to Pind Dadan Khén, &o., by A. Fleming. Jbid, XVL, L, 664. 
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CONTENTS. 


The Himédlayan river basins—The Indus basin—Subordinate systems of the 
Indus basin ; The Ganges basin—Subordinate systems of the Ganges basin ; The 
Brahmaputra basin—Subordinate systems of the Brahmaputra basin ; Bystems of 
Tibet—Lob-Nor basin ; Oxue basin. Plaines of Hindustén—Indue plain ; Indian 
desert ; Gangetic plain ; Asdém valley ; Bhébar; Tarai ; Siwdlike ; Dins. Extent 
of Bhabar—Cause of the deposit—Hodgson's oceanic theory ; Fluviatile theory ; 
Tarai ; Siwdlike ; Dune ; Ganges to Brahmaputra ; Lower Himalaya. Matcriale 
of the mountains—Eocene period ; Mode of mountain formation : Mountain- 
sculpture ; Ice-wedges ; Avalanches ; Glaciers ; Rain ; Rivers. 

WE have already decided to restrict our use of the word 
‘Himalaya’ to that portion of the great 
mountain girdle which lies between the bend 
of the Indus on the west and the unexplored gorge of the Brahma- 
putra on the east. Hodgson, in 1849, estimated the length of this 
range at 1,800 miles with a mean breadth of about 90 miles, a maxi- 
mum breadth of 110 miles, and a minimum breadth of about 70 miles. 
In fixing the breadth of the Himalaya, however, as in determining 
its length, we have similar difficulties to contend with. For, as we 
have seen that the popular estimate as to the boundaries of the range 
may possibly be correctly extended both on the east and on the west, 
so on the north, the channels of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
which are commonly assigned as the northern limit, are found in a 
plateau, but little lower than the passes by which the traveller crosses 
the first line of snowy mountains into Tibet. On the south, we 
have a well-marked descent to the plains of India, but on the north 
there is no immediate descent to a lower country beyond. On the 
contrary, range after range is met with to the north, many of which 
may compete in altitude with the snowy mountains seen from the 
plains of northern India. 


The Himalaya. 


Before proceeding to a closer examination of the form of that 
portion of the Himalaya lying within the 
province of Kumaon, it will be convenient 
briefly to describe the river-basins throughont the Himalaya and 


River-basins. 
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endeavour to trace the general law underlying their arrangement. 
For as this depends in the main on the direction of the great. ranges 
and the position of the great peaks, a consideration of it will conduce 
to a clearer apprehension of the entire mountain system itself as 
well as of the relations of its various parts. We find that 
from a water-parting about longitude 81° east and almost imme- 
diately due north of Kumaon, the drainage of the southern part 
of the Tibetan plateau flows north-west in the Indus and south-east 
in the Brahmaputra. These two rivers maintain a course along the 
length of the table-land, and receive as they proceed the drainage of 
a large part of its breadth ; the exceptions being, first, the eastern 
border, which apparently is drained by the Lu-tse, the Lan-tsang, and 
the Murui-ussu, one of the sources of the Yang-tse-kiang ;! second, an 
occasional strip along the southern edge from which the water passes 
off? more or less directly to the south through the Himalaya; and 
third, the north-western part from which the water has no escape, 
but is collected in lakes at the lowest level it can reach. The 
waters thus accumulated in the two great streams are at length 
discharged by two openings in the Himalayan slope through the 
plains cf India into the Indian Ocean. No great portion of the 
drainage of the table-land, so far as we know, passes in the opposite 
direction through the northern slope, and the area that discharges 
itself southward at points intermediate between the. debouches of 
the Indus and the Brahmaputra is with one exception, that of the 
Satlaj, comparatively small. The waters of the northern slope with 
a small area of the table-land adjoining flow down to the plains of 
eastern Turkistan : while, in like manner, those of the southern slope 
with the drainage of the exceptional area along the southern border of 
the table-land which passes through the line of water-parting from the 
north, give rise to such rivers as the Jhilam, Chinab, Ravi, Jumna, 


1From Prejevaleaky’s Mongolia (J.ondon, 1876) it would appear that his 
Burkhan Buddha range marks, in 96° longitude, the north-eastern termination of 
the Tibetan plateau. This range forms the southern boundary of the Tsaidam plain, 
which, according to native report, extends thence to Lob-Nor. The Nomckhun-gol, 
which rises on the southern face of the Burkhan Buddha range and joins the Baian- 
gol, does not appear to be a fceder of the Hoang-ho or Yellow River, which has its 
origin outside the Tibetan plateau. To the south of the Burkhan Buddha range the 
elevation is from 13,000 to 15,000 as far as the Murui-ussu, the bed of which, where 
seen by Prejevalsky, was 13,000 fect above the level of sea with a channel 750 fect 
broad in January. The name ‘ Murui-ussu’ signifies ‘the tortuous river,’ and, 
according to Yule, it is the Bri-chu of the Tibetans, the Brius of Marco Polo, and 
the Yang-tse-kiang or Blue River of the Chinese. 3 By the Satlaj, Karnali, 
and Arun. 3 Examples of river-systems without an outlet to the occan 
are to be found in the basins of the Caspian, Aral, Balkhash, Lob-Nor, &c. 
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Ganges, K4li, Gandak, Kosi, and Tista. We thus see that the 
northern crest of the table-land or the summit of its northern slope 
practically forms the water-parting between the rivers that flow 
southwards and those that lose themselves in the plain of Gobi. In 
the southern crest we have a subordinate water-parting separating 
the rivers that fall into the Indian Ocean into two classes ; first, those 
that rise on that slope and flow directly down it to the plains of 
Hindustén ; and secondly, those that are collected along the table-land 
and are finally discharged also through the southern slope, chiefly by 
two concentrated channels at distant points towards the ends of 
the range. Captain Henry Strachey! has called the northern crest 
of the table-land the Turkish, and the southern the Indian water- 
parting. 

If we examine the river-systems having their source in the 
Himalaya, we find a regularity of plan and 
Indus basin. : . : 

arrangement which at first sight would not 
be expected. Taking the Indus basin and its system, we see that 
the Satlaj and all the rivers that join the Indus on its left bank have 
a south-westerly direction towards the Arabian Sea. On the east. 
this system is bounded by the small inland basin of the Kaggar, 
which receives the drainage from an inconsiderable. portion of the 
outer hills between the Satlaj and the Jumna, and finally loses its 
waters.in the Indian desert. The enstern water-parting of the Indus 
system is found in the elevated range extending from the main 
Himalayan mass along the left bank of the Satlaj to Rupur, and is 
continued thence in the uplands bordering the khddir of that riven 
until it meets the Arvali (Aravali) range which constitutes the 
north-western abutment of the table-land of Central India. The 
character of the slope towards the south-west will be best understood 
from the following table of heights taken along the course of the 
Satlaj to Ludhiana, and thence by the Grand Trunk Road to the 
Jumna :—Taru, about two miles below the junction of the Panjnad 
and Indus, 337 feet above the level of the sea ; Bahdwalpur, 375 
feet ; Nur Shah, 481 feet; Pir Khélis, seven miles north-east of 
Bahawalgarh, 548 feet; Fazilka, 588 feet; Firozpur cantonment, 
645 feet ; Jagraon, 765 feet ; Ludhiana, 806 feet ; Amballa Church, 
899 feet; and Madalpur, on the banks of the Jumna khadir, 906 

1J. R,G.S., XXIIL, p. 7, 
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feet. From Sodiwila in the Firozpur district southwards on the 
75th meridian we have Sodiwala, 718 feet ; Ahmadwala, 705 feet ; 
Sirsa, on a mound, 737 feet; level of Sambhar lake, 1,184 feet. 
These observations show a slight depression towards the south in 
addition to that towards the south-west, and would make us include 
the Kaggar inland basin in the Indus system. The Sotra or Hakra, 
the ancient river of the Indian desert, seems, however, to have once 
had its debouche in the Ran of Kachh,? and would therefore be still 
entitled to be considered separate. To the west the Ravi and the 
Chin&b run in lines almost parallel to the Satlaj, as -vell as the Jhilam, 
from the town of that name, until it takes a bend to the south to its 
junction with the Chinab. To the west, the water-parting of the 
Indus commences at Cape Monze on the Arabian Sea, and «dvances 
nearly northwards along the Hala mountains to the east of Sohrab, 
Kalat, and Quettah (Kwatah). It thence continues in the same 
direction along the western Sulaimin range, also known as the 
Konak, and Kub Jadran range to the Safed-koh, at the head of 
the Knrram valley. Thence it follows the crest of the Safedkoh 
westwards to the hills north of Ghazni, where it separates the 
southern affluents of the Kabul river from the waters of the small 
inland basin of lake Abistada. The direction is then continued nurth- 
westerly to the ridge separating the head-waters of the Argand-ab 
from those of the Kabul river, and again in the range that separates 
the waters of the Halmand basin from the most westerly affluents of 
the Kabul river, whence a transverse ridge near the pass to Bamian 
connects the line of water-parting with the Hindu-kush. For 300 
miles the line follows the Hindu-kush to its junction with the great 
Taghdambash Pamir near the Baroghil pass. It then follows the 
Muztigh range,® but cuts through it around by the Kérakoram 
pass tu the north, so as to include the tributaries of the Shayok, and 
proceeds in a south-eusterly direction by the Aling Gang-ri to its 
junction with the Gang-ri at Kailas, where a transverse ridge 
separates the head-waters of the Indus, the Brahmaputra, and the 
trans-Himalayan feeder of the Ganges system. The Indus has a 
length of 1,800 miles, and, according to Mr. Saunders, its basin has 
an area of 372,000 square miles. 


'G. T. S. tables. * See Notes on the losi river of the Indian desert, 
Cal. Rev., July, 1874. *‘Tce-mountain': a better name than Karakoram 
(vlack-gravel ), which should be restricted to the pass, 
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The Hala mountains to the south of the Mula pass are better known 
Subordinate systems of 98 the Khirthar hills and as the Pubh hills, 
the Indus basin. and the drainage from tliem loses itself in the 
plains before it can reach the Indus. The same may be said of the 
drainage through the Mula and Bolan passes, and that by the Thal 
valley. To the north, the Luni, Gomal, Kurram, and Kabul rivers, 
each possessing a perennial stream, have an easterly course more or less 
parallel to each other, and break through the range bordering the 
right bank of the Indus by deep and narrow gorges which form the 
passes into the upper country. The Kabul river itself is the drainage 
channel for the very elevated country from the hills north of Ghazni 
to the Baroghil pass north of Chitral, and from Naushera to the pasa 
leading to Baémidn, and thus forms a compact subordinate system 
well deserving of separate study.!. The upper waters of the Jhilam 
drain the Tile and Kashmir valleys, and have a general direction 
between west ard north to Muzaffarabad, where they unite, and, 
meeting a meridional ridge, take a bend southwards to the plains. 
The Chin&b, in the upper portion of its course known as the Chan- 
dra, has a similar direction between west and north until it meets 
the spurs from the range which forms the water-parting between it 
and the Jhilam, whence it seeks an outlet southwards towards the 
plains. The Ravi runs in a valley parallel to that of the Chinab 
and south of it until it meets the outliers of the range that forms 
the water-parting between it and the Chin4b, when it also turns 
suddenly southwards towards the plains. Next comes the Bids, 
which has also a westerly direction until it meets the ridge between 
it and the Ravi, when it takes a bend to the south through the outer 
hills. The upper course of the Satlaj has a similar westerly trend 
until it meets the great obstruction culminating in the Leo Porgyul 
peak, after which the direction is between west and south until it 
enters the plains. 4. range runs between the Satlaj and the southern 
branch of the Indus from the meridian of Tirthapuri by Gar, to 
where it is joined by the ridge connecting it with Leo Porgyul, and 
thence into Rupshu to the north of the Tso Moriri lake, and consti- 
tutes the subordinate water-parting between the Satlaj itself and the 


1 For interesting articles on the tract between the Arabian sea and the Gilgit 
river, by Mr. C. BR Markham, see Proceedings R. G. 8., 1879: the mountain passes 
on the Afghén frontier of British India, p. 38 : the upper basin of the Kabul river 
p. 110: the basin of the Helmund, p. 191. 
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Indus. Thus we see that the great feeders of the Indus system 
from the west have a similar character, and that those from the east, 
from the Himalaya proper, have a general westerly direction, in the 
upper portions of their courses in the hills, until they turn south- 
wards towards the plains, where the direction is south-west to their 
junction with the Indus. 


Next we have the Ganges basin with its suburdinate systems. 
To the north, the water-parting, as a rule, 
follows the ghat-line of the Himalaya and 
on the extreme west separates the sources of the Jédh-Ganga, one 
of the head-waters of the Bh4girathi, from the Hop-gadh, an affluent 
of the Satlaj. North of Kumaon, however, we have a phenomenon 
similar to that observed near the Karakoram! pass, where the waters 
of the Shayok, Yarkand, and Kférakash rivers have a common origin 
in that elevated plateau at no great distance from each other. We 
find that to the east of the Unta-dhura pass, north of Milam in 
Kumaon, the water-parting of the Ganges basin crosses to the north 
of the ghat-line to a place called Tara, where the sources of the 
Satlaj and the Karnali lie close together, “divided by an almost 
level plain, across which a man. might walk from one river to the 
other in an hour or two, without a vertical ascent or descent of 500 
feet,” yet the waters of one stream seek the sea at Karachi, and of 
the other by Goalundo. Further east the water-parting is continued 
in the ghat-line to the Arun river, which has its sources to the north 
and forces for itself a way through the Himalaya to the plains. The 
water-parting then follows the eastern boundary of Nepal to the 
plains, where an intricate system of drainage is met with, throwing 
off feeders sometimes to the Brahmaputra and sometimes to the 
Ganges down to their junction at Goalundo. Following the hne 
on the west from east longitude 79° 11 and north latitude 25°, we 


1 Dr. Scully describes the appearance of the country between the top of one 
of the Shayok gorges and the Karakoram pass thus :— At the top of the ascent, 
strange sight met our eyes, for we found ourselves on an immense undulating plain, 
the Dipsang, which looked like the top of the world. * * Northwerds, in front of 
us, we saw a few irregular flat-topped hillocks, they looked like scattered about * * 
I had occasion to look back in the direction of the route by which we had come. A 
fine snowy range of mountains met my view and looked quite continuous ; but, of 
course, this was a deceptive appearance, as we had passed through this chai without 
Tossing any pass.” This was the Muztdgh range, whilet the Karakoram pass, dis- 
tant about 25 miles ahead and forming the water-parting, lay amongst the s-eming 
hillocks, @ fact which shows that though a range may form a water-parting, a water- 
peting does not always form a part of a range. Colonel Gordon gives views of the 

érakoram pass in his ‘ Roof of the World.’” 


The Ganges basin, 
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find in the extreme north-west that the water-parting keeps to the 
crest of the range running along the left bank of the Baspa, an 
affluent of the Satlaj, and is continued by Hattu to the ridge on which 
Simla is built. Thence it proceeds southward, and then eastward 
along the right bank of the Giri to the junction of that stream with 
the Jumna near R&jghét. Here the water-parting turns southwards 
along the line separating the drainage area of the Kaggar system 
from that of the Jumna, and continuing along the Arvali range 
and the edge of the Malwa plateau, pa.:es through the Jabalpur 
and Mandla districts, separating the sources of the Nerbudda 
from those of the Son, and then along the range connecting the 
Satpuras with the Rajmahél hills to the plains, where it follows 
a course along the left bank of the Sabanrcka to the sea. Mr. 
Saunders has given the length of the main stream of the Gan- 
ges as 1,514 miles, and the area of its basin at 391,000 square 
miles. 


The Ganges basin, like that of the Indus, possesses several subor- 
Subordinate systems of dinate systems that may be called in their 
the Ganges basin. order from west to east, the Jumna-Ganges, 
Karnili, Gandak, and Kosi systems. The alpine basin of the Jumna- 
Ganges system is bounded on the west by the well-defined range 
which descends from the Jamnotri group of peaks to the Satlaj river, 
and on the east by a similar ridge descending from the Nanda Devi 
group of peaks and separating the waters of the Pindar from those 
of the Himalayan Sarju. To the north, the ghat-line separates it 
from the source of the Karnéli om the east, and the source of the 
Satlaj on the west. Although the upper waters of both the Jumna 
and the Alaknanda, or printipal source of the Ganges, have at first 
a westerly direction, they soon take a bend ‘to the south, and form 
the main channels to which are directed their affluents from either 
side. It is remarkable that, with the exception of the Ramganga, 
which unites with the Ganges in the Farukhabad district, neither the 
Jumna nor the Ganges before their junction receives any consider- 
able affluent of Himalayan origin during its course through the 
plains. ‘The western boundary of the alpine basin of the Karnali is 
marked by the ridge extending from the Nanda Devi group between 
the Pindar and Sarju rivers, already noticed. The eastern boundary 
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is formed by a similar ridge descending from the Dhaulagiri group 
of peaks. To the west the Sarju, eastern Ramgangu, Gori, and Kali. 
enter the plains in one stream as the Sarda. Then the Swetaganga 
Karnfli, and Bheri form the Karn4li, and further east we have the 
Jhingrak or R4pti and its affluents. All unite in the plaine to form 
the Ghogra, which joins the Ganges to the south of the Ghazipur 
district. But this unitising law is better exemplified in the alpine 
basin of the Gandak, which reaches from the Dhaulagiri group 
to the Gos&in-than group of peaks. We have here seven rivers 
named in order from west to east, the Barigar, Nardyani, Sweti- 
gandaki, Marsy4ngdi, Daramdi, Burhiya-Gandaki, and Trisul- 
Gandaki. These are called the seven Gandaki by the Nepélese, and 
unite their waters at Tribeni within the hills to form the Gandak 
river of the plains. Here we have what Hodgson!’ terms an admi- 
rably defined natural division lying between two great groups of 
peaks. In the same mianner as the Karnili basin is bounded on the 
west by the spur descending from the Nanda-Devi group of peaks, 
and on the east by the ridge from the Dhaulagiri group, so the 
Berigér of the Gandak system does not receive a single streamlet 
from the westward of the Dhaulagiri ridge, nor does the Trisul of 
the same system receive any water from the east of the ridge 
descending from Gosain-than. The alpine basin of the Kosi lies 
between the Goséin-than group and the Kanchinjinga group of peaks, 
and, like the Gandak system, consists of seven rivers,2} aown as the 
seven Kosis. These, named in their order from west to east, are the 
Milamchi or Indrawati, the Bhotiya-Kosi, Téamba-Kosi, Likhu-Kosi, 
Dud-Kosi, Arun, and Tamra or Tamor. The Arun has one of its 
sources to the north of the line of snowy peaks seen from the 
plains, and the Tamor is also said to have trans-nivean affluents, 
but all the others rise on the southern slope of the Himalaya, 
and unite within the hills at Vardha-Kshetra above Nathpur. The 
subordinate systems of the Ganges basin thus appear to be strongly 
characterised by a common origin within an area bounded on the 
north by the ghi&t-line, and on the west and east by well-marked 
groups of culminating peaks, whence ridges descend and form the 
water-parting between successive systems. 


‘See his article on the Ganges basin, J. A. 5., Ben, XVIII, 761. 3 Ibid, 
AVLL, ii., 646, 
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The Brakmaputre basin in its full extent has not been explored, 
but sufficient evidence haa been collected by 
recent travellers tu ahow that from the water- 
parting between the sources of the Brahmaputra and the Indus, the 
northern water-parting of the former river continues in a range of 
lofty peaks on its left bank to the bend towards the south, by which 
it reaches the plains of India. This range has a direction south-east, 
and to the west of the 86th meridian is safficieutly distant from the 
Brahmaputre to allow of such sffluents as the Chachu and the Charta 
rivers. About the 86tb meridian, a line of peaks culminating in the 
Térgot La stretch in a north-easterly direction to the Gyskhérma 
group of peaks, south-east of the Ky4ring-cho or Kyéring lake, one 
of the sources of the N&k-chu-kha. The drainage of the southern 
slope of the range is sent by the Dumphu-chu into the Kyéring lake, 
so that the northern water-parting of the Brahmaputra must here 
approach much closer to the river and run in a south-ensterly direc- 
tion. On the 89th meridian, it descends as low as the 30th parallel 
in the Shiang Lahu range, which appears to be connected with the 
great Ninjin-thangla range of snowy peaks to the south of the Jang 
Namcho or Tengri-Nor lake with a trend to the north-east, for it 
gives the head-waters of the Ki-chu or Lhésa river from its southern 
slope, as well as other important streams further east, regarding 
which our information is still very imperfect. To the north-east we 
find the Nak-chu-kha or Hota Sanpo, a large river that issues from 
the Chargut lake about north latitude 32° and east longitude 89°, 
and flows eastward, having its drainage area on the south, bornded 
by the water-parting between it and the Brahmaputra basin This 
great river takes a bend to the south, and according to one of the 
Pandit explorers,’ flowa by Tsiamdo on the road from Lhasa to 
Bathang, and thence through Amdau to China, under the names 
Méchu and Konkong. These names woald connect it with the Yang- 
tae, but if it flows by Tsiamdo it should be one of the branches of the 
Lan-Tsang, the name of the upper portion of the Mekong or Kam- 
bodia river. Des Godins notes that the Nu-Tse or La-Tse is known 
as the Ngen-kio in Tibet, a name which may perhaps be referred to 


Brahmaputra basin. 


'G.T. S. Rep., 1873-75, p. 63, The Athenewm of the 17th April, 1880, announces 
the arrival of Colonel Prejevalsky at N&k-chu-kha, abeut twelve marches north of 

b and we shall doubtless obtain some solution of the problem connected 
with this river from this great traveller, 
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the Na&k-chu, and it would then be the head-waters of the Salween 
whilst others claim it as the source of the Irawadi. All that ja 
therefore, be said is that there is a great river in eastern Tibet, 
between which and the Brahmaputra is an unexplored tract of 
country, and within it will be found the eastern water-parting of 
the Brahmaputra. So far as we may conjecture from the imperfect 
materials at our command, the range that forms the northern water- 
parting of the Brahmaputra takes a sudden bend southwards 
between the 96th and 97th meridians along the right bank of the 
Lu-Tse. Thence one branch proceeds westwards in the Patkoi 
range, and another southwards, between the Irawadi and Salween. 
To the south, the water-parting follows the crest of the Patkoi 
range, and is continued westwards in the Manipur, Lushai, and 
Chittagong hills, where it separates the southern affluents of 
the Brahmaputra from those of the Barmese systems. To the 
west, the water-parting is conterminons with that of the Ganges 
basin. Mr. Saunders estimates the course of the Brahmaputra 
at 1,800 miles, and the area of its basin at 361,000 square 
miles. 
Following the systems that carry off the drainage from the south- 
Subordinate systems of FD slopes of the Himalaya and join the Brah- 
the Brahmaputra basin. = maputra in its course through the plains, we 
trace much the same regularity found in the subordinate systems of 
the Ganges basin further west. The Tista system of Sikkim is 
bounded on the west by a ridge descending from the Kanchinjinga 
group of peaks, and on the east by a similar ridge from the Chumaléri 
group that also forms the eastern boundary of Sikkim. The alpine 
rivers of this system in order from west to east are the B&ri Ranjit, 
Ratong, Lachen, Lachung, and Rang-chu, and all unite within the 
hills above Kalingpong to the east of Darjiling. The alpine basin 
of the Tarsa-Gangadhar system extends from the Chumaléri group 
on the west to the ridge descending some fifteen miles east of the 
90th meridian in the 28th parallel, and which separates the waters 
of the affluents of the Tarsa from those of the Manfs system. The 
rivers of this alpine basin from west to east are the Ammo, Dor, 
Par, Wang, Ma, Pachu, and Tanchu, which unite within the hills 
to form the Tarsa and the Gangadhar tributaries of the Brahmaputra. 
Further east comes the Manas system, of which the western water- 
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parting is conterminous with that of the Tarsa-Gangadhar system. 
On the east, it is bounded by a ridge descending from the group of 
snowy peaks to the west of the Karkang pass crossed by the Pandit 
on the Téwhng route in 1873, and for its alpine feeders has the 
Mati, Manés, Kara, Lhopra, and Téwing streams, which apparently 
also unite within the verge of the mountains to form the Manés. 
Eastwards lies the Subansiri system between the Manés and the 
Dihong. The Sikang-cha, which rises to the south of the Karkang 
pass, probably forms one of its sources, but the remainder lie within 
the wild country of the Abors and have not yet been explored. The 
southern affluents of the Brahmaputra during its course through 
the valley of As&m are not so important, and may be divided into 
two classes—those which carry the drainage of the northern slope 
of the hills inhabited by the Singpho, Aror, and Naga tribes, 
and fall directly into the Brahmaputra, and those which carry 
the drainage of the northern slope of the hills of the Lushhi 
country and hill Tipura and of the southern slopes of the Jaintiya, 
Khasiya, and Géro hills to the Megna, which joins the Brahma- 
putra below Dakka. To the former class belong the Dihing, 
Disung, Southern Dhansiri, and Kopili, and to the latter the 
Barak, Stirma, and Dhani.' To the extreme east of the Asim 
valley is a snowy range from which issues the Lohit or Brahmakund 
river that gives its name to the Brahmaputra; but geographers 
have applied the same name to the great river flowing by Lhasa, 
and which the best authorities identify with the Dihong that 
joins the Lohit in the upper valley of Asim. The more general 
name of the Brahmaputra, in the upper portion of its course, 
seems to be ‘Tsanpo’ or ‘ Sanpo,’ meaning ‘the river’ or ‘the 
great river,’ used like ‘Ganga’ in the plains and ‘ Kiang’ in 
China. In As&m, the name varies with the tribe inhabiting its 
banks or those of its tributaries, so that the designation ‘Brahma- 
putra,’ to express the entire course of the river from its source to 
the north of Kumaon to its junction with the Ganges, must. be 
considered a convenient device of geographers, and not a term 
based on received usage. We have seen that at its junction with 


1 Any further discussion of the systems of the Asdm valley would be out of 
place here; they are sufficiently described in the Aedm Gasetteer, to which the reaver 
in search of further information on this subject is reéerred. 
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the Lohit, the Brahmaputra is called the Dihong.' East of this 
junction, the Lohit receives a tributary fram the north, called the 
Dibong, and on the south another called the Dibing, and aguin 
one called the Disung. Much confusion has resulted in Asim 


geography from not remembering that all these names refer to 
different rivers.* 


We have already noticed the division of Tibet into the eastern, 
re western, and central provinces. It is called 
Si-tsang by the Chinese, and is also known 

under the names Tu-pu and Mu-tu, or Upper and Lower Tibet. From 
the accounts of the eastern province in the writings of Klaproth, Huc, 
Blakeston, Cooper, Des Godins, and Gill, we may assume that the 
drainage to the east of the 96th merdian has a southerly direction, 
and that the general conditions resemble much those further west. 
Pengshan on the Yang-tse in western Sz-chuen is 1,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. At Ching-tu, some seventy miles due north of 
Pengshan, Cooper, in March, found the fields in the neighbourhood 
occupied by luxuriant crops of wheat, barley, sugarcane, and opium, 
the latter of which demands a climate similar to that of the plains 
below the Kumaon Himalaya. The same traveller crossed the 
Yalung and Kinsha branches of the Yang-tse between Chingtu and 
Bathang, and beyond Tatsien-lu entered Eastern Tibet, where yake 
are used in the carrying trade and a more alpine climate is met with. 
Bathang on the west ha much the same position with respect to the 
elevated highland to the north that Chingtu has on the east, but lies 
a degree of latitude more to the south than Chingtu; so that from 
the meridian of Bathang, the range dividing the Tibetan plateau 
from the plains of China seems to take a north-easterly direction. 
The feeders of the Yang-tse and other rivers find their way through 
this range by a series of gorges similar to that of the Dihong 
further west. Between the Yang-tse and the Dihong, we have two 


) Klaproth suggested the Irawadi as the concinuation of the Sanpo, and Colonel 
Godwin-Austen was the principal advocate for the Subansiri; Progs. RB. G. 6. 
August, 1876; but the researches of the Pandit employed by Lieutenant Harmsn 
perhaps show that the Dihong is the real representative of the Sanpo, and that the 
bend it takes beyond Chetang is quite sufficient to leave a large water-shed for the 
Subansiri. The most recen* advocate of the Irawadi as the true continuation of 
the Sanpo ie Mr. R. Gordon, in his elaborate ‘“ Report on the Irrawaddy River. 
The first volume is illustrated with hydrographical hypsometrical and orographi- 
cal maps of Tibet and the neighbouring countries together with a hyetographical 
map of India, 1 See Peal's observations on As&ém nomenclature in J.A,8.. Ben. 
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great rivers, the Lan-tsang identified with the Mekong or river of 
Kambodia, and the Lu-tse or upper course of the Salween. Father 
Des Godine informs us that the Mekong has its origin in about 33° 
to 34° north latitude in the mountains south of Koko-Nor, and the 
Lu-tse further west is known as the Ngen-kio in Tibet ; but whether 
this name is to be regraded as one with the N&k-chu-kha of the 
Pandit explorer is left to future travellers to decide. 


Turning now to the upper portions of central and western Tibet, 
we find from the Pandit explorations that the drainage to the north 
of the northern water-parting of the upper portions of both the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra flows into a number of lakes. East of 
the 84th meridian, these lakes appear to be connected the one with 
the other, and eventually with the great river Nék-chu-kha, which 
has an easterly direction in the upper part of its course and finds a 
southern outlet in one of the great rivers to the east of the Dihong. 
From the Pangong lake on the west to the Lonkor Cho between the 
83rd and 84th meridians on the east, the drainage is collected in a 
series of depressions without any outlet, each of which is the centre 
of a subordinate minor system of its own. We do not know of 
any considerable stream proceeding northwards or westwards from 
this tract. This lake-system is a characteristic feature of the 
orography of north-western Tibet. The waters of these lakes are 
generally brackish and the margins exhibit expanses of salt-marsh. 
Streams of fresh water are found, but in their course towards the 
lakes these rapidly become brackish, and in the end little influence 
the quality of the lake-water itself. According to the Pandit, the 
country to the north of Garge and Garchethol is a great uninhabited 
plain. It was formerly customary to travel in a north-north-westerly 
direction from Thok Daurdkpa® for some twenty days to the range 
overlooking the Gobi plain in which the commercial entrepot Néri 
Théru lay. A two months’ journey from Thok Daurikpa to the 


1 Called Jung Phayil Puyil, mekning literally “the desert country in which the 
father and son have andere.” from a tradition that two men had entered it and 
died there from want of water. G.T.S. Rep., 1873-75. p. 58. 2In about 85° 8 
east longitude, and 32° 7’ north latitude * Trotter suggests that Néri Théru 
occupies a position at the foot of the northern oaneay. ridge of the Tibetan plateau, 
similar to that held by Polu and Sorghak, and that the stream passing Nari Théru 
may be the same that passes by Charchand. Prejevalsky (p. 76) says that Charchen 
is situate about 200 miles to the south-west of Chargalik on a nver of the same 
name. Hence it isaten days’ journey to the oasis of Nai (900 houses , and three 
days further to Kiria. The position and distance of Nai would suit the Pandit's 


description of Nari Tharu. 10 
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north-east brought the traveller to Ajan, also a commercial centre.' 
This road lay throughout over an extensive plain ; no large moun- 
tains were seen and no streams were crossed. Drinking-water was 
obtained from a number of fresh-water lakes mostly dependent on 
the rainfall for their supply. From these reports we learn that 
vorthern Tibet is a plateau of great elevation without inhabitants 
and possessed of few streams. 


As we approach the west, the boundary ranges that support the 
Tibetan plateau between them on the north 

pene oom and sa gradually incline towards each 
other, so that westwards of the Pangong lake they are little more 
than fifty miles apart.2, Here we find the water-parting of the Indus 
and Lob-Nor systems in the elevated Dipsang plain, which actains a 
height of 18,000 feet above the level of the sea near the Kérakoram 
pass (18,550 feet). From the Kérakoram pass on the north flows 
a feeder of the Yarkand river, and from the east, an affluent of the 
Kérakash river, both of which belong to the Lob-Nor system. On 
the south-.ast, only eleven miles from the pase, the Daulat-beguldi 
encamr.ng ground is close to one of the feeders of the Nubra branch 
of the Shayok river that ‘belongs to the Indus system. In one case 
tl.e waters lose themselves in the Gobi desert, and in the other they 
reach the Indian Ocean at Karéchi. If the statements of Kostenko 
and Severtsof be accepted, we have here in the west an analogue of 
the arrangement that has been described as characteristic of all the 
river-systems along the southern face of the Himalaya between the 
Jumna and the Brahmaputra. The alpine basin of the Yamanyér 
lies between two great groups of peaks, some thirty miles apart. 
On the south-east of the Yamanyfr is the Tagharma group, 
of which the Muztigh-Ata® peak attains an elevation of 25,350 
feet above the level of the sea. On the north-west there is a 
similar group, of which the Tésh-balik peak reaches an elevation of 
22.500 feet. The Yamanyér collects its waters in an elevated valley 


1 On approaching Ajan, a bare rocky range is paseed and the town is occupied by 
Sokpes, procere their corn and fleur from Kokod and Karka, a large monastery 
some ten or twelve days’ journey beyond the borders of their country. Trotter 

that Karka lies between Lob-Nor and Koko-Nor, and that Ajan is one 
with the Anj-gi af Uspenski ; but both of these identifications require confirmation. 
* From the Kérakoram to Shahidullab (11,780 feet) onthe verge of the plains 
of Yérkand is s distance by road of 78 miles, and the same to Changlung 
on the south is 83 miles, and to Leh on the Indus, 168 miles. 3: Father of 
ice-mountains,’ 
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between these groups and the water-parting range on the west, 
which is known variously as the Taégharma plain or plain of the 
Kichik Ké4ra-kul.!| The groups themselves are in advance of the 
water-parting range and are connected with it by transverse ridges. 
That on the south connects the Muztégh-Ata group near the Kok 
Mainak pass with the water-parting range, west of the Neza-tdsh 
pass, while that on the north has not yet heen accurately defined. 
Spurs from the groups descend northwards towards the plains and 
effectually divide the waters of the Yamanyér from those of the 
Kashgér-darya on the west and from those of the Yarkand river on 
the east. It has generally been supposed®* that these two groups of 
peaks belonged to a great meridional range ; but Severtsof, who has 
had recently exceptional means for obtaining an accurate estimate 
of its character, distinctly states that “these two peaks were sup- 
posed to be connected by a continuous range, while the real fact. is 
that each is respectively the highest point of separate small high 
mountain knots capped with eternal snow.”” We have, therefore, in 
the west also an apparent snowy chain of mountains as seen from 
the plains, but which on closer examination resolves iteelf into 
groups of snowy peaks in advance of the water-parting range from 
which they are divided by an elevated valley. This valley gives 
rise to a river that makes a way for itself between the boundary 
groups to the plains below, while the groups themselves are con- 
nected by transverse ridges with the line of water-parting. A 
ridge from Muzt&gh-Ata to Yangi Hissar separates the drainage of 
the northern slope from that of the Kinkol river on the east, and a 
second ridge follows at some distance the left bank of the 
Yamanyér which shortly after its issue from the mountains is ab- 
sorbed in artificial branches or canals for irrigation parposes. The 
whole system is a remarkable illustration of Hodgson's formula for 
the river-systems of the eastern Himélaya. 
The alpine affluents of the Y4rkand river known as the Sarikol 
_ and Zarafehdn rivers also ulustrate the unit- 
enc ising principle observed elsewhere. They 


) Lesser Kadra-kul or ‘ black lake.’ ’The two groups form a part of 
Hayward's meridional Kizil-Art range, the existence of which was supported 
by Shaw and Trotter and denied by Fedchenko, who considered the phenomenon 
described by Hayward as merely representing the termina! butt ends of perallel 
ranges belonging to the Pamir u. Kostenko, however, maintained it to bea 
great mountain range. Views of the Murtagh-Ata peak and the Karikol valley are 
given by Gordon in his ‘ Roof of the World.’ 
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are separated from each other by the Kandér range. which descends 
in a north-easterly direction from the water-parting range to the 
south, and terminates vhere the Sarikol and Zarafshdn unite their 
waters within the outer range of hills to the north. The Oxus sys- 
tem further gives an example of another of the characteristic features 
of the Himélayan river-systems. The water-parting follows the line 
of the Hindu Kush from the pass near Bémian to the Baroghil pass, 
and thence follows the Pamir. range to the greater Kara-kul. The 
height of the water-parting on the Beroghil plain bas been estimated by 
Captain Biddulph at about 12,000 feet. The Mullah states that in 
traversing it for a distance of five miles there was no appreciable 
rise or fall, and further it is said that from a point one-and-a-half 
miles short of the crest, .the difference in height did not appear to 
be more than two hundred feet. The Sarhad head of the Panjah 
branch of the Oxus is not more than two miles distant from the 
Gez-kul or Oi-kul, the longest source of the Aksu branch of the 
same river known as the Murghab. The principal source of the 
western head of the Panjah branch of the Oxus in Wood’s Victoria 
lake is but twelve miles distant from the water-parting between it 
and another branch of the Aksu. So little is his water-parting 
marked by any defined physical feature that it was only after 
some difficulty that Trotter discovered it at a height of 420 
feet above the level of lake Victoria. There is also reason to 
believe that the greater Kara-kul once gave off at one end a feeder 
to the Kashgar-darya of the Lob-Nor system, and at the other a 
feeder to the Oxus. We have already seen that. it is but a little 
difference in perpendicular height that determines the drainage 
between the Satlaj and Karnali and between the Nubra branch of the 
Shayok and the Karakash, so that where rivers have their sources in 
these elevated areas it may be generally stated that a slight inequality 
in the surface, such as it is not possible to delineate on any ordinary 
map, is sufficient to determine the course of springs into channels 
that have a very remote debouche one from the other in the pla.ns. 
The terms trough, channel, basin are in such cases often misleading. 
Nor are the bounding ranges in these elevated regions marked with 
such well-defined characters as are met with elsewhere. The great 
Pamir is divided from the Alichur Pamir on the west by a range 
having an average elevation of only 3,000 feet above the level of the 
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Victoria lake, and from the little Pamir by a similar range averag- 
ing about 2,000 feet above the same level. Tie direction of the 
rivers depends, therefore, on the influence of much less relatively 
important masses of matter than are to be found at lower levels. 
The sligh:. difference in level that determines the course of the 
head-streams of the Kérakash and Yérkand rivers on the Dip- 
sang plains, ie sufficient to divert the former from their normal 
direction and drive them directly against the Kuen-lun range, 
where, finding a fault in the wall, they work their way through 
towards the plains. The influence of the law of gravity and the me- 
chanical and chemical changes wrought by water are the sufficient 
causes for every form of river channel that is met with, and it is 
to their ceaseless action that even the stupendous gorges of the 
Indus, the Satlaj, and the Brahmaputra, are due. 


Having concluded our review of the river-basins and their 
relations to each other, we shall now pro- 
ceed to examine the different parts of the 
area under our consideration. The great plain of Hindustén 
which first claims our nutice is a vast flat extending with an 
almost unbroken surface along the foot of the Himélayan slope from 
the upper Indus to the Bay of Bengal. Its direction is from north- 
west to south-east over a distance of nearly 1,500 miles, and having 
an area, including its western branch along the Indus and its eastern 
prolongation into As&m, of about 500,000 square miles. On the 
west it has its greatest development stretch- 
ing along the Indus from the foot of the 
mountains. to the sea, from north-east to south-east for a length of 
750 miles. Its breadth from the Arvali hills to those west of the 
Indus is about 400 miles. The Arvali hills run in a north-easterly 
direction from the peninsula of Kathiawar until they lose themselves 
in the plain near Dehli. From this point they run in a south-east- 
erly direction connecting with the Vindhyas, and in both cases con- 
stitute the abutments of the elevated plateau of Central India. They 
thus form two sides of a triangle with its apex towards the north, 
where it separates the Indus plain from that of the Ganges. The 
general slope of the Indus plain is south-west, with, as we have seen, 
a slight depression towards the south, until the influence of the north- 
ern slope of the Arvalis is felt, when it gradually rises again. Taking 


Plains of Hindustén. 


Indus plain. 
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a line along the Indus,' we have Sehwan, 117 feet above the level of 
the sea ; Shikarpur, 199 feet ; Dehra Ghazi Kh&n, 395 feet ; Segra, 
on the eastern bank of the Indus, opposite Dehra IsmAil Khan, 606 
feet ; and Khairabad, opposite Kaélabagh, 750 feet. Following the 
32nd paralle] from west to east, we have Sandi on the left bank of 
the Indus, 629 feet above the level of the sea ; Lodri, on the left 
bank of the Chin&b, 657 feet ; and R&mdés, on the left bank of the 
Ravi, 796 feet : further east, we enter the hills. Following the 
30th parallel we find Mare on the 71st meridian, with an elevation 
of 386 feet ; Ni Shah on the 73rd meridian, 482 feet; and Pakka 
Serdwa, on the 75th meridian, 698 feet. The perfect uniformity of 
the surface is broken in the north-west by the small table-land be- 
tween the Indus and the Jhilam, of which the salt range* forms the 
abutment. These hills at the Sakesir station of the survey in the. 
Jhilam district rise to a height of 4,994 feet above the level of the 
sea. They extend from Khairabad on the Indus to the Jhilam op- 
posite Chilianw&la, and thence those forming the eastern flank of the 
table-land as well as a subsidiary range to the east of the Jhilam turn 
abruptly north-east and conneet with the outer ranges of the Hima- 
laya near Bhimbar (1,200 feet). The table-land itself is seldom 
more than two or three handred feet above the general level of the 
plain, and presents an undulating though tolerably even surface bro- 
ken occasionally by ridges which attain a height of from two to three 
thousand feet. 


The Indus plain along the foot. of the hills is sufficiently watered, 
but to the east and south at any distance 
from the rivers cultivation on an extended 
scale is only possible when the scanty rainfall can be aided by 
artificial irrigation. The latter tract known as the great Indian 
desert stretches through Bhati&na, Bikanir, and Bahawalpur into 
Sind. Tradition tells us that in former time it was a fertile and 
populous country scudded with numerous cities and towns and 
inhabited by prosperous and civilised tribes. A recent writer’ 
states that “there is nothing in history to show that the rivers (of 
this tract) ever contained mucb more water than they do now. 
Some diminution in their volame may have taken place during the 


Indian desert. 


1 All these heights are taken from the recoris of the Great 1 aaa Sur- 
vey. 2 pening | on the salt range, J. As. Soc,, Ben., XXII, 3 Cal. 
Rey., July, 1874, p. 
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lapse of ages, from changes in the lower Himflayan range, as well 
as from the destruction of forests and increase of irrigation. There 
is no doubt also a tendency to the obliteration of the lower part of 
their course; partly by the drift of sand and dust from the desert; 
and partly by the deposit of the silt brought down by the streams 
themselves, owing to the absence of the great river by which it 
would have been carried off to the sea.” Between the Sarasvati 
and the Satlaj are a series of broad channels, most of them a mile in 
width, of which those to the west appear to terminate in the valley of 
the Satlaj, while those to the east, which ara also the more ancient, 
lead to the channel of the lost river Hak-a or Sotra.! The Kaggar 
now runs in an old bed of the Satlaj and was formerly an affluent 
of that river. he change may have taken place owing to some 
great cataclysm*® which formed a new bed for the river and left the 
old one for its tributaries on the east, and there is much to be said 
in favour of the identification of the Sotra channel with this old bed. 
At the present day the water-level in wells in this tract is excessively 
low, being often so deep as three hundred feet from the surface. As 
the water when procured is often brackish, it is a matter of wonder 
that people are found to inhabit this country which long ago receiv- 
ed the name of Marusthali, ‘the region of death.’ 


The Gangetic plain extends from the debouche of the Jumna 
from the hills to the head of the delta of the 
Ganges, and lies between the great bend of 
the Himdlaya and the north-eastern slope of the table-land of Central 
India, which here has a general elevation of about one thousand feet 
above the plain. The breadth of the plain varies from about two 
hundred miles at Agra to about one hundred miles at Réjmahdl. 
The direction is to the south-east, but to the east of the Ganges the 
courses of the rivers exhibit more southing. A general idea of the 
fall in height along the course of the Ganges may be obtained from 
the following figures: Saharanpur, 903 feet above the level of the 
sea ; Meerut, 735 feet ; Aligarh, 610 feet ; Agra, 516 feet ; Cawn- 
pore, 517 feet; Allahabad, 315 feet ; Benares, 255 feet ; Patna, 174 
feet ; Bhigalpur, 159 feet; and Bardw&n, 97 feet.* Cross sections 


1 Baid to have dried up in the thirteenth century. ? Like that of 1762, 
when, according to General Cunningham, the river was dammed up by a Jandslip in 
the hills and rose some four hundred fect before the barrier gave way. A similar 
cataclysm occurred on the Indus, ? From G. T. 8, tables, 


Gangetic plain, 
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show little difference in height at any point. Bhatpura, below 
Mohan, at the entrance to the principal pass into the Dehra Dun, is 
954 feet above the level of the sea. Following eastwards the line 
along the foot of the hills, we have Huardwar, 1,016 ; Najibabad 
860 Barhapura, 910 ; K4shipur, 750; Bilahri, 760; Sigauli in 
Gorakhpur, 300 ; Madanpur in Tirhut, 230; and Amua, 248 feet.' 
Noting these figures on any good map and following the course 
of the rivers, a sufficiently currect idea of the general slope of 
the Gangetic plain will be obtained. At the termination of the 
hills nesr RAéjmahél, the plain once more expands largely to the 
south and again presents an uninterrupted surface from the moun- 
tains to the sea. The length of this section is about 350 miles, 
and its breadth from R&éjmah&! to the Brahmaputra about 150 
miles, but increasing to about 300 miles along the <sast at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal. The height varies trom 100 feet, the 
level of the river Mahfnadi at Malda,® to 75 feet at Jelinghi, the 
head of the Hugli branch of the Ganges,’ and 31 feet at Chinsurah. 
The Howrah station bench-mark is but 18:2 feet above the Jevel of 
the sea. These portions of the great plain, often though not very 
appropriately called the valley of the Ganges, are intersected by the 
countless tributaries of that river and are under the full influence of 
the periodical rains. They therefore, as might be expected, com- 
prise the richest, the most populous, and the most civilised districts 
of India, and in these réspects form a striking contrast to the west- 
ern parts along the Indus which are doomed to perpetual sterility, 
not from any natural deficiency in the quality of the soil, but only 
from the great aridity of the climate. This barrenness is no doubt, 
in a great ineasure, due to the relative position of the Indus plain 
to the higher groand around it and to the prevailing winds ; matters 
which, at first sight, appear to be of little importance, but which 
are the efficient causes of the extremely dry climate that it possesses. 
Fluviatile action in erosion and deposition, productive of the allu- 
vion and diluvium, terms so well known in the settlement records of 
these provinces, has clearly directed the course of the rivers in the 
great Gangetic plain. Mr. Fergusson, in an article quoted by the 
authors® of the ‘ Manual of the Geology of India,’ shows that the 


1Firet five from Webb and Sigauli from Kirkpatrick. * Hooker. 
3 Prinsep. *G,T. 8., 62 :in ac. VITL., 1866. 5 Pp, 406, 412. 
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rivers of the Ganges delta oscillate in curves, the extent of which 
is directly proportional to the quantity of water flowing down their 
channels. Thus, the oscillations of the Ganges between Mungir and 
Réjmahal average 94 miles, and between Allahabad and Chunar, 
only 3-7 miles in length. Further, when a great river runs through 
a low country, its course is considerably stayed by the sluggish 
expanses of stationary water generally termed jhils in Bengal, and it 
is thus compelled to deposit ita silt along its banks. Hence arises 
the phenomenon of a river passing through a country between 
banks that are higher than the adjacent alluvial flats, and the gra- 
dual increase of the banks until the stream makes its way through 
them to some lower level. Mr. Fergusson estimates that when the 
slope of a river bed falls to less than six inches in a mile, a denuding 
river will be converted into a depositing river, and as the deposit 
commences at the bottom of the slope, the change proceeds up- 
stream. Moreover, since the Ganges receives its more consider- 
able affluents from the north, the left bank gradually increases 
and drives the main stream more and more towards the table-land 
of Central India, and makes the point of confluence of its affluents 
continually move upwards. This tendency is well marked in 
the Jumna in the Mainpuri district, where the old silted-up bed is 
locally known as the bhagna.' In the Tarfj below Kumaon the same 
law prevails, and streams that in the upper portion of their course are 
denuding rivers in the lower portion where the check in slope 
occurs deposit their silt, form jhils, and continually change their 
courses like the rivers of the Gangetic delta. 


The Asim vaiey forms a narrow prolongation of the eastern 
extremity of the plain, pertaking nrore, 
however, of the nature ofa simple river valley 
liable to annual floods. It has a length of about 300 miles with a 
breadth of thirty to forty miles, widening at its junction with the 


1 Gaz. IV., 478. The old bed in Saharanpur is called the Budhi Jumna—/ did, 
II., 140. Bemains have been found in the Jumna alluvion near Allahabed.—J. A. S., 
Ben., IL}., 302, 529: IV., 262, &c. Wilford ulso notices the discovery of bones ot 
men and animals in the Ganges alluvion near Benares about a furlong from its 
present bed at ninety-five feet from the surface and thirty feet below the level of 
the present bed. He says the human bones were entire, but those of quadrupeds 
were broken and bore evident marks of their having been cut with s sharp instru- 
ment He found no marine deponits at over 105 feet when the water-bearing strata 
wus reached.—-As. Res., VEIL, 294. He has also noticed the fact that the point of 
junction of the Kosi with the Ganges had moved up from Nawabgan)j opposite Rai- 
mahél! some twenty-five miles. 

il 
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Gangetic delta. It is shut in on all sides, except the west, by 
mountains. The characteristic of a sudden and total change along 
a definite line at the foot of the mountains from a broken hilly sur- 
face to an absolute flat, which holds good throughout the other parts 
of the plain, here no longer prevails. We frequently see small iso- 
lated -hills standing out like islands from the general level surface, a 
phenomenon ebservable on a smaller scale where the Vindhyan range 
mingles with the plain. From Sadiya, which is 440 feet above 
the level of the sea, the full is gentle to Gauhati, which is placed at 
163 feet, and Goélpéra, which is 150 feet.! Taking a line along the 
foot of the hills, we have Tiialiya, 330 feet ; RaAjhat at the foot of the 
hills near Buxa, 220 feet ; and the station at the foot of the hills 
below Diwéngiri, 670 feet : figures* which show a more sudden 
descent than those at similar positions under the westert. Himalaya. 


We shall now return to the plain between the Jumna and the 
Sarda, and more particularly to that part 
which lies immediately below the foot of the 
Kumaon hills. We find there a narrow belt of country usually 
covered with forest and remarkable for the entire absence of water, a 
phenomenon eminently charactoristic of this tract. The great rivers 
preserve their course with some diminution in their volume, but, all 
the miner streams that have their origin in the lower hills on enter- 
ing this belt soon lose themselves in the shingly deposit that consti- 
tutes the substratum. In time of flood; however, they often preserve 
a visible stream throughout their course, but this appearance lasts 
only so long as the cause exists. This belt of waterless forest land 
is called the Bhabar or wkhar bhiimi (waterless forest) under 
Kumaon, and has a breadth of from five to fifteen niles. Though 
no stream or spring exists, the Bhabar is clothed with a magnificent 
forest finding its nourishment in the few feet of alluvial matter 
that rests on the boulder and shingle derssit below.® To the 


1 These figures are from the Great Trigonometrical Survey records, which make 
Dibrugarh, 348 feet above the level of the sea; Sibsagar, 319 feet; and Baramak, 
near Tezpur, 256 feet. * °Firat from Hooker, two last from Pemberton. 
4+ These descriptions are chiefly based on Herbert's report; and on an article 
entitled ‘The Himalaya in Kumaon and Garhwal’ by Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey, 
Cal. Rev. No. 35. Stewart notes that he can find no definite statement as to the 
breadth of the tract known as Bhabar and Tarai to the cast of Sikkim, but Hooker 
mentions expressly that there it ranges from 8 to 12 miles in width ; Kirkpatrick 
and Hoffmeister coincide in making its breadth opposite Nepal about 10 or 12 
miles, and between the Sérda and Ramganga it ranges from 20 to 30 miles, falling 
1o 6 or 7 milcs abreast of Garhwal and disappearing lo ihe west of the Jumna. 


Bhabar, 
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south of the Bhfbar, the character of the country changes into a 
swamp devoid of trees and intersected by sluggish streams that rise 
from unhea'thy moragses. This tract is 
included with the Bhfbar between the 
Ganges and the Phika under the general term ban or jungle. 
Fast of the Phika under Kumaon, where it apparently attains its 
maximum breadth, it is known as the Tardi, and under Nepél as 
the Tary&ni, with some specific addition as Morang, &c. It lies 
between the forest belt and the cultivated plains, with an average 
breadth of about ten miles under Kumaon, though varying much 
in different parts. Thus we have between the plains proper 
under Kumaon and the foot of the hills two distinct belta of 
country, each aout ten to fifteen miles broad, known as the 
Tar&i and the Bhabar. The Tarai is characterised by the presence 
of reeds and grasses showing the marshy nature of the ground. 
The streams carry off only a portion of the superfluous moisture 
and sluggishly run in tortuous channels, doubling back con- 
stantly in their course. The soil consists of moist alluvial mat- 
ter without a sign of rock either in fragments or in site. In the 
Bhabar, on the other hand, no water rises from the ground. Through- 
out its whole extent not a single spring nor any water can be seen, 
except occasionally where one of the larger rivers takes its course. 


Tarti. 


In the rainy season alone torrents cut into the ground, and the chan- 
nels thus formed exhibit characteristic sections of this remarkable 
tract. We then find that there is but a thin covering of alluvial soil 
on a vast dry bed of boulders and of shingle, through which all rain 
that falls sinks rapidly, and which absorbs in the same way all the 
minor streams of the outer ranges. Instead of reeds and grasses, 
we have here all the magnificence usually attributed to oriental 
forest scenery. Gigantic haldus (Adina cordifolia) and khairs 
(Acacia catechu) rear their heads above a tangled undergrowth of 
creepers and thorn-bushes which present a barrier to progress that 
an elephant alone can surmount. Towards the hills we find the sal' 
(Shorea robusta), and in Kota great groves of mangoes, while patches 
of cultivation appear wherever irrigation is practicable. For this 


) The eal is the characteristic tree of the upper Bhébar wherever it is found. 
Hodgson notes that constant observation has enabled the people of the Tarfl to dis- 
tinguish the principal belts of the Bhébar from the trees thet grow in each, The 
highest ie the sdZ level. the next is the AAair level, and the lowest is the siew (Dal- 
bergia sisu) level. 
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purpose, the streams of the lower hills are turned into artificial chan- 
nelg before they reach the shingle deposit, and even the lakes in the 
lower hills are dammed up to retain a sufficient supply of water for 
the Bhébar. West of the Kosi, however, there is little cultivation 
or irrigation, and the Bhébar there almost remains untouched by 
the plough. The actual slope of the ground between the Tarfi and 
the foot of the hills is considerable, though not apparent to the tra- 
veller, except when he observes the rapidity of the current in the irri- 
gation channels that line the road by which the Bhabar is crossed. 


Before entering into more detail regarding the Bhabar and Taréi 

there is vet a third feature characteristic of 
the tract below the Himalaya that must be 
noticed here as intimately connected with the other two, and this is 
the line cf hills called the Siwalik? or sub-Himalayan. These will 
be well known to paleontologists in-connuction with the rich col- 
lection of fossil mammalian bones discovered in them by Dr. Fal- 
coner and Colonel Cautley. As a rule, they appear to rise abruptly 
and without any intermediate undulating slope from the apparently 
level surface of the flat country below to heights varying from a few 
hundred to three or four thousand foet. They are composed of sand- 
stones and conglomerates, and the dip of the strata is usually towards 
the general mass of the mountains at a low angle. The form of dis- 
turbance of the strata is very regular, producing broad normal anti- 
clinal flexures, the axis-plane sloping towards the mountains. To- 
wards the plains the slope has been weathered out, so that plains- 
wards the Siwéliks exhibit a steep face from which rise the highest 
summits of the range, while a long gentle declivity slopes inwards 
and forms a longitudinal shallow valley by meeting the foot of the 
next line of hills. The latter, as a rule, run on a line parallel to the 
Siwélike, but at a distance of from five to ten miles from them. 


Biwélike. 


The bottom of this longitudinal depression is, as may be supposed, 
by no means continuous. In some places it 
is cut through by the passage of the streains 
that drain the interior of the mountains ; in others, it is quite obli- 
terated by the near approach to each other of the two ranges that 
flank it, and which usually form distinct lines. This is, moreover, a 


Déns. 


| Sivawéla, belonging to Siva; for use of the term ‘Siwéliks’ by Musalména 
historians, see ‘History’ peetea, 
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structural feature and not due simply to denudation. In the country 
between the Satlaj and the K4li, these valleys are called Dans 
and under Nepél, according to Hodgson, they are called Maris. 
They have been confounded by some writers' with the Tarsi, which, 
as we have seen, is quite distinct. The lower part of the Duns 
generally appears to be covered with a deposit of boulders and grave! 
that slopes somewhat steeply from the Himhlaya towards the Siws- 
liks, so that the whole bottom of the valley is considerably raised 
above the level of the plain without. In consequence of this eleva- 
tion, the outer hills when viewed from the interior of the valley, as 
from Masuri, present a very insignificant outline. The drainage of 
these valleys usually collects along their longitudinal axis and either 
falls into some of the larger streams that cross them, or less 
frequently finds an independent exit for itself into the plains by a 
sudden hend to the south through a break in the outer range. Owing 
to the considerable elevation of the Duns above the plains down to 
the level of which the drainage finds its way in a very short distance, 
the unconsolidated strata that form the floor of these valleys are 
constantly cut through to a great depth by water-courses. Conse- 
quently, the surface, though often presenting an apparent flat for 
several miles together, is frequently broken up into steps which, on 
the whole, are tolerably level, but at different heights, the one 
above the other. This phenomenon is not uncommon, and is 
constantly observed along rivers that are eroding their banks. To 
the same causes also are to be attributed the practical impossibility 
of procuring water by means of wells in the Duns, a difticulty 
which mainly arises from the thorough dessication of the gravelly 
soil by the deep drainage. 

We have not sufficient information to state distinctly how far 
the Bhabar extends both east and west along 
the foot of the Himalaya, but the following 
indications would lead us to suppose that this phenomenon is 
inherent in the relations of such a mass as the Himalaya with the 
subjacent plains. Unde. Nepal it is called the Jhari or Bhavyar, 
and, according to Hodgson,* extends from the Kali to the.Mechi on 
the east with the same general characteristics as under Kumaon. 


1 Somerville’s Physical Geography corrected in 7th edition, 1878. ® Physical 
Geography of the Himélaya.—J. A. 8., Ben., XVIII., 778. 
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Eastward of the Tista, uccording to the same writer, the Bhabar 
and Tarai do not exhibit the same parallelism to the line of the 
Himflaya, but “show themselves plainwards, like an irregular series 
of salient and re-salient angles resting on the mountains. Or like 
smal! insulated plateaus or high undulated plains, surrounded in 
both the latter cases by low swampy land analogous to the Tari.” 
An example of the former is found in the plateau called the Parbat 
Joar on the confines of As&m and Rangpur, which is considerably 
elevated, quite insulated, remote from the mountains and covered 
with sd/, the characteristic tree of the upper Bhabar. Again, we 
have undulating plains, sueh as those that occur around Dinajpur 
and to the north-west and north-east of Siligori, all of which may 
be identified with the Bhabar. In all these cases where the detritus 
bed thins out, a moist tract is met with, though in no case so 
marked as to the westward. Herbert! affirins the general applica- 
bility of his remarks regarding the submontane tract below Kumaon 
to the entire country between the Ganges and the Satlaj and 
Parish? to the tract further west between the Satlaj and the Bids. 
There is no well-defined line dividing the area of swamp from the 
Bhaébar proper between the Sarda and the Ramganga. To the 
east in the Tallades Bhabar, where the streams seek the Sarda 
directly, there is less Bhabar, and the swamps that exist are not so 
extensive, but at the same time are more formidable, being often 
surrounded by tangled masses of canebrake. The Dhyénirau 
Bhabar also is comparatively narrow, and it is not until we come to 
the Chhakhata Bhabar that we get a breadth of eight to twelve 
miles that lasts until the Phika river is reached. The Tarai exist 
all along the tract to the south of, and parallel to, the Bhabar from 
the Sarda to the Phika. But west of the Phika it loses its charac- 
teristics and can only be traced in the closeness to the surface of the 
water-level in wells. Westward of the Phika, the Bhabar or water- 
less tract also narrows and the edl forest does not descend more 
than six miles from the foot of the hills, and a few miles further 
west it has not a breadth of two miles. The Bhébar, however, 
exists, and is broader than the present sd/ forest, of which much has 
been cut down of late years. Its presence is shown by the absence 


‘Report of the Mineralogical Survey of the Himélaya Mountains, did, extra 
ee : re ae: Kohistén of the Jullundhur Doab, Jbid, XVII, p. 261: 
Pp. 
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of wells, and similarly the Tarai appears in a line of wells with 
water at from three to six feet from the surfuce, running parallel 
to and bordering on the Bhabar. This limitation of both the 
Bhabar and Tarai is conterminous with the commencement of the 
Patli Dun, which has detained the greater part of the detritus that 
is elsewhere spread ott below over the plains. From the Phtka 
eastwards to the Sirda, where these tracts attain their maximum 
importance, there are no Duns, properly speaking ; for the Kota 
Dan presents no great barrier to the south, and further east the 
Siwaliks are so blended with the outer range that a geologist alone 
can trace their sequence. In this fact, we have an illustration of 
that portion of Hodgson’s theory that gives a narrow extent to the 
Bhabar below the Duns and a bronder range where there is no Din 
to intercept the débris from the hills. The facts that we know 
regarding tho Bhabar to the north of the Saharanpur district? 
further confirm this deduction. 


In Eastern Turkistan we find a similar phenomenon. Trotter 
The Bhébar in Turkie- tells us that the Sagon river, which has its 
tan source at the eastern foot of the Terek pass, 
after it reaches the plains north of Kalti Ailak wastes away and leaks 
through crevices in the stony ground. The hakim of the latter place 
assured hiin that wells had beer often sunk but proved of no use. 
Trotter writes :—“ This diminution in the size of rivers as they des- 
cend is one of the chief characteristics of the country, and occurs in 
all minor streams that have come under my notice. Of course much 
of this is due to irrigation, which necessarily carries off large quan- 
tities of water, but the stony soil has also much to answer ‘or ; on 
the other hand, the frequent appearance of large springs giving con- 
siderable supplies of water and often issuing from the open plains at 
long distances from the mountains may account in a great measure, 
if not fully, for the water thus lost in its early infancy.” Here we 
have the existence of a Bh&bar and Tar&i vouched for by competent 
authority in the Yarkand and Kashgar country. The same pheno- 
menon, but on a larger scale, was found by Prejevalsky to charac- 
terise the tract between Korla and Lob-Nor. A belt of country 
about three to four miles wide, consisting of an undulating plain 
covered with a pebbly or gravelly soil and totally devoid of 
1 Gazetteer, II, 140. 
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vegetation, runs parallel to and at the foot of the Kurugh-tagh a 
low waterless and barren range. Beyond this stony margin, which 
appears to define the shore-line of an ancient sea, lies the great desert 
of drift sand amid which salt marshes exist wherever the moisture 
comes to the surtace. The same pebbly plain was found under the 
northern slope of the Altyn-tagh, the north-easterly continuation of 
the Kuen-lun mountains between the 90th and 92nd meridians, and 
north of and below the stony margin the usual salt marshes occurred. 
The latter are also found at the foot of the north-eastern portion of 
the Tibetan table-land in Tsaidam. It would, therefore, appear that 
tracts analogous to the Bhabar and Tarai of Kumaon surround the 
entire Himélaya-Tibetan mass, and that they vary in character accord- 
ing to local influences. 


Hodgson attributes the distinctive -character of the Bhabar, as a 
Cause of the deposit; Whole, “ to the vast mass of diluvial detritus 
Hodgeson’s oceanic theory. which was shot from the mountains upon the 
plains, like gravel from a cart, at some great geological epoch, and 
which has been, since its deposit, variously and often abraded both 
in degree and direction by oceanic and, in a far less degree, by 
ordinary floods.” Another writer considers that this theory of 
Hodgson’s appears to he a reasonable explanation of the existence 
of these great beds of shingle, sand, and boulder all along the foot 
of the mountains. It is argued that no rivers can have laid out such 
a vast deposit, and we can only conclude that we see here the limits 
of an ancient ocean that once washed the base of the Himfélaya. The 
boulders and shingle are spread out only for a distance of ten or 
fitteen miles from the mountains from which they are derived, while 
the finer particles ot sand and clay are carried much further. Great 
variations in the depth and breadth of the deposit occur, due, in a 
great measure, to local causes. One which apparently has had a 
great influence is the existence or otherwise of the Siwflik range. 
Where there was no sandstone range to intervene between the moun- 
tains and the plains and collect the detritus within their contained 
Duns, the deposit is broader and not so thick. Where there was 
such a barrier, it has been carried less southwards and exists in great 
accumulations between the barrier and the mountains. Again, where 
no rangs existed but only spurs sent forth, like bent arms, upon the 
plains from the mountains, Hodgson observes that the embayed 
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detritus is simply deeply piled and lofty within such spurs, and thinly 
and unequally spread without them, by reason of the action of the spurs 
on the current. He notices, as an ex#inpée of this form, the débris 
embayed by a spur on the road to Durjiling by Pankabéri, where it 
is accumulated to several hundred feet, and where, moreover, there 
is outside the spur a succession of terraces, apparently due to oceanic 
forces," Further, “where, as from Gauhati to Sadiya, there was 
not room upon the plains for the free spread and deposit of the 
detritus owing to large and rapid rivers and to other chains both 
proximate and parallel to the Himlaya, the phenomena, created 
elsewhere by the more or less unrestricted spread of the Himélayan 
detritus over the plains, would necessarily be faintly, if at all, trace- 
able. Lastly, if at the time of the descent of the debris, there existed 
a great dip in the Gangetic plain from north-west to south-east, the 
lithologic character, as well as the distribution of the débris, would 
be materially affected thereby, for the subsiding oceanic current 
would have a set from the former to the latter quarter and would 
continue to lash the gravel into sand and here to deposit both in a 
series of terraces, there perhaps utterly to displace both in the latter 
quarter long after the former had emerged from the waves.” 


The oceanic theory of Hodgson is not accepted by the majority 
of professed geologists. Mr. W. Blandford 
writes:*—“ There is absolutely no proof of 
any sort or kind that the whole Indo-Gangetic plain has at any 
time been a marine area ; but there is equally no proof that it has 
not. It has been shown that in eocene times the sea occupied the 
Indus valley as far as the foot of the Himflaya, and extended 
along what is now the base of the mountains, as far east as Ku- 
maon ; and alao that marine conditions prevailed to the north-west 
throughout a great part of the tract now occupied by the Asim 
range ; but it was also pointed ont that, in the area between Ku- 
maon and the Garo hills, no trace of marine formations had been 
found. Yet it is difficult to understand, if the Gangetic plain was 
a sea-basin, why no marine beds occur. It is true that the north- 
ern border of the plain, throughout the most important part of the 


1 The oldest advoeate of the oceanic theory a Wilford (in As. Res. VIIL, 
293). who thus accounts for several statements made by the Paurénik geographers. 
and particulary the story of Sagara. He. hawever. acknowledges that the existing 
soil of the Gangetic plain, so far as is known, was dac to @uviatile action. 
? Manual of Geology of India, p. lx., 593. 
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intervening space in Nepal, is, unfortunately, inaccessible to Euro- 
peans; but still, if the Gangetic plain in any way corresponds to 
an eocene sea, as the Indus plain doubtless does, why are no traces 
of marine beds found to the south of the valley on the margin of the 
peninsular area, as they are in the desert to the east of the Indus ? 
In the Brahmaputra plain, also, no marine deposits of tertiary age 
are found; in the plain itself only fluviatile deposits have been 
detected and the marine, eocene, and miocene beds are confined to 
the southern slope of the range forming the southern watershed of 
the valley.” Mr. Blandford considers the post-tertiary formation 
of these provinces to be clearly river deposits: The latter tertiary 
formations belonging to the Siwalik series contain reptilia and 
mollusca, but not a single marine shell. ‘It is impossible to tell 
what beds may be concealed below the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, 
and marine strata may exist to an enormous extent without appear- 
ing at the surface ; it is also unquestionable that the amount of 
information hitherto derived from borings is very small indeed, but 
so far as that information extends, end so far as the lower strata of 
the alluvial plain have been exposed in the beds of rivers, not a 
single occurrence of.a marine shell has ever been observed, nor is 
there such a change in the deposits as would render it probable 
that the underlying stratra are marine * «* . The only evidence 
known in favour of marine conditions having prevailed during the 
deposition of any portion of the Gangetic alluvium is the occur- 
rence of brine springs at considerable depths in a few localities. 
These springs, however, are not numerous, and, without additional 
evidence, it is impossible to look upon them as proofs of marine 
deposits. At the same time it is by no means impossible that the 
sea occupied portions of Sind and Bengal long after the plains of 
Upper India were dry land.” On the whole, Mr. Blandford thinks 
that the oceanic theory wants further support; that the fluviatile 
theory is the only one that fits in with the present state of our 
knowledge, and that the depression of the Gangetic piain is of con- 
temporaneous origin with the disturbance and contortion of the 
Himalayan ranges, and that the physical features of the two areas 
are closely connected. No important borings have ever been made 
in these provinces, and nothing bas ever been discovered, so far as 
we are aware, to show that the older theory is the correct one. The 
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newer theory is further supported by the discovery of the buried 
town of Behat in the Sahéranpur district, some seventeen feet below 
the present level of the country and containing coins of the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, thus showing what can be effected 
by fluvial action in eighteen centuries. 

We have already seen that the distinctive features of the Tarti 
are not found west of the Phika river, if we 
except a small tract on the left bank of the 
Ramganga, the condition of which, however, is probably due to de- 
fective drainage in that particular part, and might occur in any other 
place. The existence, therefore, of the Tarai as a distinctive feature 
must be due to local causes capable of explanation, but the imperfect 
nature of our knowledge will only allow us to guess at them. Her- 
bert! described the Tardéi as “defined in its southern boundary by 
a rise or step which runs parallel to the common boundary of moun- 
tain and plain land.” He observes the height is variable, occasion- 
ally as much as thirty feet and sometimes sudden and steep. Modern 
research can discover no well-defined boundary beyond the chain of 
springs which sometimes approach within a couple of miles of the 
foot of the hills and sometimes are separated from them by a helt 
fifteen miles wide. In no case is there any such rise or step as des- 
cribed. Hodgson® also accepted the existence of a longitudinal 
trough running parallel to the Himalaya as a characteristic of the 
Tar&i, which he held to be a natural depression in the plain, and thus 
accounted for its peculiarities. This theory, however, is opposed to 
the results obtained by levelling operations and appears to be based 
on an entirely erroneous idea, the fact being that the drainage of the 
higher country, beyond which has been lost in the absorbent strata 
of the Bhabar, here breaks out again in a line of copious springs 
which collect into swamps in the Tarai. This feature has also some- 
what plausibly been accounted for* by the existence of an impervi- 
ous stratum below the absorbent boulder detritus, and as the latter 
gradually thins out the finer and less permeable silt underlying it 
approaches nearer, and eventually reacltes the surface, bringing with 
it the water that has been absorbed by the shiagle talus and has 
been retained i: the impervious silt. 

1 de, art. 73. -é.c., p. 788. ? Batten ia Kumaun Reports, 
p. 184, 
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(a2) Point of re-appearance of water. | (5) Point of disappearance of water. 
Although this explanation seems reasonable so far as it goes, it 
miust be remembered that the swampy Tar&i extends only from the 
Phika to the Tista, and we must, therefore, look for some peculiarity in 
this part of the plain which does not exist elsewherv, by which we may 
account for the existence of swamps exclusively in this particular locality. 


In a recent note, Mr. Lawder gives the following section of the 


Bhadbar and Tarai :— 
Fig. 2. 


Bhaber 
A. or waterless belt o 





Tare lenettwauned 
Paver ted 


His experience of this tract has led him to censider that, what- 
ever may be tho nature of the underlying formation, the surface 
beds are solely due to fluvial action. The mountain torrents along 
the foot of the Kumaon hills bring dcwn every year a vast amount 
of débris which is spread out over the surface now on one side of 
their previous course and again on the other. This irregular depo- 
sition itself compels the torrents to change their beds from place to 
place until, as now obtains, the points where they debouche from 
the hills are marked by more or less irregular, great, fan-shaped 
boulder and gravel deposits. The clayey or semi-soluble particles 
are necessarily carried farthest and are readily deposited not only 
where there is a check in the slope, but where the current is impeded 
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by the tortuous nature of the channel which itself naturally assumes 
that form under these conditions. Here, during the rains, the 
streams saturated with clayey silt, overflow their banks, form new 
channels, fill up old ones, and create the Tarai. Above this deposit 
of clay we find one of clay combined with sand, in which, how- 
ever, the latter predominates. From this hed issues the line of 
Tarai springs that flow uninterruptedly throughout the year, and its 
margin marks the northern boundary of the Tarai. Above we meet 
beds of sand and gravel or gravel and boulders as we approach 
nearer to the hills. A longitudinal section taken at the top of the 
Bhabar (Fig. 2 B.) will show that the hill torrents in the upper 
portions of their course run along a cidge formed by the débris 
transported by themselves, whilst a similar section of the Tarai (Fig. 
2 ©.) would show that, as a rule, the river channels are found in 
depressions below the general level of the country. The geological 
section (Fig. 2 A.) shows the gradients of the present ground sur- 
face on the road between Bareilly and Ranibagh, and from them it 
will appear that in the boulder region deposition takes place at a 
slope of sixty-six feet to the mile, whilst the clay is not deposited 
until the descent falls to about eight feet in the mile. It may fairly 
be assumed that these are the usual angles of deposition of the ma- 
terials, and that they have obtained since the degradation of the 
lower hills and the resulting deposition below them commenced. 
If so, a series of proportionate curved lines running almost parallel 
to the present ground surface may be taken to represent the ground 
surface of succeeding periods, and such portions of these lines as 
may be similarly inckinea with the present Tardi portion (1.e., at the 
same angle with the horizon) will evidently represent the Tar&i or 
clay deposit as it then existed.. A line intersecting all these beds at 
the several points of junction of the ‘ clay’ with the ‘ sand and clay’ 
will represent the present impermeable bottom of the Bhabar basin 
and account for the line of springs upon the surface where the stra- 
tum of sand and clay crops out. The upper boulder and gravel beds 
permit of the filtration of water freely through them to the clay, at 
the same time acting as a capillary reservoir to keep up the dry 
weather supply to the springs below. 


We have further evidence in support of this theory in the fact 
that the Tardi proper does not extend westwards of the Phika river. 
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Between the Phika and the Sarda there are no Duns, for the Kota 
Din has its southern boundary broken through by rivers, and along 
the entire tract numerous torrents find their way directly to the 
flat country below. The proximity of these torrents to each other 
causes the accumulation of débris to exhibit a continuous appear- 
ance which seems to have suggested the theory of a marine origin. 
To the west of the Phika river, the drainage of the lower hills is 
carried off mainly by streams which collect the drainage within the 
Sub-Himalayan range and seek the plains in one well-defined chan- 
nel. The Ramyanga is the great arterial drainage channel for 
lower Garhwal, and between it and the Ganges, the only consider- 
able stream is the Khoh, which has a small strip of Bhabar below it. 
In eastern Kumaon the Ladhiya serves a similar purpose, and where 
in its course towards the Kali it approaches the plains and does not 
allow of any considerable stream from the southern face of the outer 
range, both Bhabar and Tarai are narrow, and as this influence ot 
the Ladhiya on the east and the Ramganga on the west decreases 
the Bhabar and Tar&i increase and eventually attain their maximum 
breadth where that influence is least felt. Where rivers discharge 
large volumes of water like the Ganges and the Sarda, and in a lesser 
degree the Ramganga and Kosi, the velocity at their debouches 
from the mountains is much jess than that of the minor torrents, 
owing to their having cut back and more deeply their channels 
within the hills, so that only the lighter particles of eroded matter 
are carried onwards, whilst the boulders are left behind at their 
natural point of deposition. Hence, near these larger rivers it 
curiously happens that the width of the Bhabar and Tarai con- 
tracts in a certain ratio and in the case of the Ganges disap- 
pears. 

This explanation is supported by the results obtained during 
the contour survey of the Tarai.! The second diagram* (Fig. 3) 
shows a portion of the country between the Dhora river and the 
Bhita stream, taken from the survey maps, and will illustrate the 
intricate nature of the levelling operations, and show why in some 


1 Bee Proceedings, N.-W. P., P. W. Department, May 31, 1864; July, 1869 ; 
February, 1872. 2 From the Rohilkhand remodelled canals’ contour map 01 
a portion of the Tarai surveyed in 1865-67 by Captains Thomason and F. Brown 
and Lieutenant Bisset. An examination of the recoids of this survey shows that 
what is stated regarding the portion noticed here is true also of the entire tract 
between the Phika and the Sérda. 
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places the streams double back on their original direction and 
exhibit the tortuous courses so characteristic of this tract :— 


Fig. 3. 
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It will also be observed that there is a sudden check in the slope 
where the Tarai commences ; to the north in the Bhabar the slope 
is from sixty to a hundred feet in the mile, and in the Tar&i it 
falls to about ten feet. These are the adequate causes of the 
existence of swamps, and though the neglect of artificial obstructions 
made for the purpose of utilising the water for irrigation may 
doubtless aggravate the natural defects of drainage, it would 
probably produce no effect whatever were it not for the peculiar 
physical conditions that exist here. To the west between the Indus 
and the Ganges, the great arterial drainage lines collect within the 
hills and run off directly from them, the general fall of the surface 
receiving no such check as is found under Kumaon. The same is 
true of the country to the east along the head of the Bay of Bengal, 
and in the narrow valley of Asam, the Brahmaputra runs in a deep 
bed at right angles to the natural course of the streams from the 


hills, and thus forms a perfect system of cross-drainage that does 
not allow of the formation of swamps. 


The Siwalika appear to have a more or less definite cxistence 
ae along the whole of the Himalaya from the 
Indus to the Brahmaputra, presenting modi- 
fications of the same general features along the entire line. To the 
eastward of the Tista they are wanting locally, a fact which it has 
been suggested is due to denudation as in the case of the partially 
obliterated barrier to the south of the Kota Dun. As the Siwaliks 
will be noticed hereafter in the chapter on the geology of Kumaon, 
we need not describe them here. Between the Jumna and the 
Rarda they are found as the southern boundaries of valleys as far 
eastwards as the Nihal river, and thence onwards they almost 
coalesce with the outer range of the lower Himalaya. 


Of the Duns or valleys, between the Siwaliks and the Himalaya, 
em that known as ‘ the Dun’ or Dehra Dun, 
from the town of Dehra, is not only the most 

remarkable but the best known. Since the physical geography of 
this tract will be considered in more detail hereafter, in the notice 
of the Dehra Dun district, it will be sufficient for our purpose here 
to note that the Dun, a little to the west of the town of Dehra, is 


‘See also Chaps. XXIL-IV. of the ‘Manual of the Geology of India,’ and 
Gag., I]., 46. 
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divided by a ridge that serves as a water-parting between the Asan, 
a tributary of the Jumna on the west, and the Suswa, a feeder of 
the Ganges on the east. The tracts drained by these rivers are 
known respectively as the western and eastern Duns. The two 
taken together have a length of about forty-five miles and an aver- 
age breadth of eleven miles. The east end of the Dehra base line 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey on the extremity of one of the 
spurs of the Ghati range, about one mile west of Mahobawala, is 
1,957°65 feet above the level of the sea: Mahobawala itself is 2,096-56 
feet and Dehra is 2,323 feet. The junction of the Suswa and the 
Ganges is little more than 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
giving a considerable fall for that stream between Debra and the 
Ganges. A well sunk by Mr. Shore, when Administrator of the 
Dun, attained a depth of 221 feet before a plentiful supply of water 
was met with, and even at that depth the nature of the deposit was 

the same as at tho surface.! The greatest thickness of the deposit 

is observed near the central ridge. It thins out to the west and 

east along the course of the Asan and the Suswa, and, according to 

Herbert, may be observed in the beds of the Jumna and Ganges 

resting on sandstone. Next, on the west, comes the Kayarda Dun, 


? The following table shows the character of the stratum, and is reproduced here 
from Mr. Shore's notes in the Dehra archives compared with Herbert's record as 
one of the few notices of thie character that we possess. 






















3 + | 24 ‘ 

2 Soil. g Soil. 

fey fx 

6 | 65 |Fine black mould, few stones. 9 /158 |Sand, larger pieces of conglom. 
4 | 9 |Reddish earth with gravel. erate. 

9 Sand, gravel, large stones, 4 Do., enormous stones 

2 Do., with reddish clay. 6 |168 |Conglomerate and gravel. 

3 Stiff reddish clay. 3 |171 |Sand, gravel, and conglomerate. 
8 Do., yellow clay. 3 |174 [Blocks of conglomerate. 


3}; 844/Sand, gravel, little red clay. 

14) 36 | Stiff reddish clay. 

Sand end gravel. 

Btiff red clay. 

Clay, sand and gravel. 

Sand and gravel. 

Stiff yellow clay with littie 
sand. 

Sarid, gravel, few round stones. 

Sand, large conglomerate blocks. 

Do., gravel, stones, 

Do., larger stones. 


43/182 | Do., gravel. 

4| 1824) Conglomerate. 

29)185 |Sand and clay. 
183/204 |Loose sand and gravel and large 

blocks conglomerate. 

5 |209 {Sand, gravel, very moist. 
4|2004|Conglomerate, over half, 

19/211 ;Bed clay. 
7 {218 |Sand and gravel. 
$4§/2214/Brackish clay with angular frag- 
mente of clay slate. 


Another well in Dehra gives water at a depth of 88 feet from the surface, and 
one at Sati-bagh at 75 feet. There are only twenty-nine wells in the whole valley, 
and mauy of these are at favourable places near rivers, so that the difticulty of 
procuring water by this means is common to the whole Dun. Herbert records the 
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rome six miles broad and twenty-five miles long, to tne water-part- 
ing between the Jumna and the Kaggar systems. Beyond it we 
have the Pinjor Duin, which has in parts a breadth of six miles and 
a length of about thirty miles. The Siw&liks here are neither so 
broad nor so high as to the south of the Dehra Dun. The Pinjor 
Dun is divided into two parts, the eastern and western Duns, by a 
ridge similar to that observed in the Dehra Dan, and which attains 
an elevation of 2,402 feet' above the level of the sea. To the east, 
the drainage flows into the Kagg::, and to the west into a tributary 
of the Satlaj. Mansi Devi, a temple in the plains just within the 
Dun, has an elevation of 1,263 feet,! giving a fall to the rivers within 
this Dun similar to that found to exist within that of Dehra. 


East of the Dehra Dun we have the Patli Duin, also divided into 
Ganges to the Brahma- two parts, but by a depression, not a ridge, 2 
putra, fact possibly pointing to its being a valley 
of denudation. ‘hat to the west, which is drained by the Sona nadi, 
has a slope eastwards parallel to the Himalaya, and is known as the 
Kotri Din. That to the east, which is drained by the Ramganga 
and has a slope to the west in the same direction, is called the P&tli 
Dun. The two rivers meet just before their waters take a bend to 
the south at an elevation of about 950 fect? above the level of the 
sea. A few niiles eastward of their confluence, the valley of the 
Patli Dun shows an elevation of 1,200 fect on the right bank of the 
stream, and thus allows a considerable fall to the Ramganga ina 
comparatively short horizontal distance. The peaks of the Siwaliks 
to the south along this entire line seldom rise above 2,500 feet, 
whilst the plains at their southern base average between eight and 
nine hundred feet. Further east comes the small Kota Dun between 


result of borings made by him in various parts of the tract along the foot of 
the hills. At Kashipur, in a spot some twenty fcet below the surface of the red 
clay, he obtaincd the following results :— 

29” superficial red clay: 1/37 green sandy clay, water: 4'6” black clay, 
extremely tenacious : 1’6” light blue sand and abundant water. At Haldua, seven 
miles north, nearly similar results were obtained :—5'6" a ferruginous sandy clay or 
loam, latterly becoming more stiff : 16” a greenish clay, becoming blackish below : 
Y a bluieh-grey clay, partially candy, not so tenacious, and quite moist. At 
Jaspur, nine miles north-west of Kashipur, he found :—6’ surface sand, which gra- 
dually changed tu a stiff red clay: 2’ a red, louse sand, damp : 2” variegated send 
and clay, spotted : 3’ yellowish sand changing to light grey : twigs and roots were 
found at nine feet and water at twelve feet. Af Afzalgarh 6’ superticial loam 
witb small nests of imperfectly formed lignite : 2’6” red sand and a quicksand : 
4’ blackish stiff clav, and 3’6” stiff clay, latterly sandy. Two other borings are 
recorded without mv.tioning the Jocwity. 

1 Herbert: J. ¢, art O% *G.T. 8. 
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Dhikuli and Kili-dhungi, much broken up by torrents, and having 
its southern boundary cut through by the various bill streams that 
cross it at rightangles. From Naini Tal to the Sarda the sandstone 
ridge that represents the Siwaliks is so close to the Himalaya that 
the geclogist alone can discern the connection. The Duns are here 
reduced “to deep longitudinal gorges and low gaps, corresponding 
with a leading geological boundary, that between the old slaty and 
schistose rocks of the mountains and the massive tertiary sandstones 
of the Siwaliks.” Further east, according to Hodgson, the Duns 
are represented by the Saliyan Mari, the Gongtali Mari, the Chit- 
wan Mari, the Makwanpur Mari, and the Bijayapur Miri, all under 
Nepal. With the exception, however, of the Dun lying on the road 
to Kathmandu, none of these have been subjected to scientific exami- 
nation. ‘On this track,” writes Mr. Medlicott,' “ very complete 
representatives are found of the two sub-Himilayan ranges and their 
intervening dén or mari. The Churiaghati range is structurally a 
facsimile of the original Siwaliks. At the outer base at Bichiyakoh, 
there are some earthy rus‘ y beds, all greatly crushed. The dip soon 
settles down: to 30° to north-north-west, maintaining the same angle 
steadiiy to the top of the pass. This is the typical structure of these 
detached sub-Himulayan ranges, the flat inner half of a normal 
anticlinal flexure. The range is about four miles wide.” Through- 
out the Sikkim and Bhutan dudrs there is no representative of the 
Siwalik hills and therefore no dns, but in the Dikrang basin of the 
Daphla hills, Colonel Godwin-Austen discovered two well-marked 
ranges of sub-Himalayan hills with an intervening din. We have 
now seen that the first characteristic features met within advancing 
from the plains to the Hinmilaya are the Tarai, Bhabar, Siwalik range, 
and duns or valleys, and that though not continuous and indeed occa- 
sionally altogether abseat, they are, taking the whole range, characte- 
ristic of the relations of the Himalayan mass with the subjacent plains. 


Crossing the Duns northwards towards the snows, we meet the 

Lower Himéleya outer ranges of the lower Himalaya. They 

have a general elevation of about 7,000 feet 

above the level of the sea, while the highest summits along the line 

reach between 8,000 and 9,000 feet. This generalisation, though 

giving the nearest approach to accuracy that the state of our know- 
? Manual of Geology, p. 543. 
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ledge permits, is only approximate, for we know very little regarding 
the outer range between the Sarda and the Brahmaputra. There is 
this peculiarity in Kumaon, that the outer range first crossed by the 
traveller is of considerably higher elevation than the intermediute 
ranges crossed between it and the outlying spurs of the great 
snowy range itself. We have said that we hold the entire Himalnya 
to be but the southern slope of the great Tibetan plateau ; that 
however rugged and furrowed this slope appears, it is homogeneous 
throughout. We reserve for the district notices the purely geogra- 
phical description, and will here try to answer the questions that 
naturally arise regarding these mountains as a whole. What have 
geologists been able to discover regarding their history and the ma- 
terials of which they are composed, and are the causes at work 
sufficient to produce such very varied results as are here exhibited? 
In attempting’ to answer these questions, we must refer to well- 
known principles,” which have been found true in Europe and apply 
with equal or ever greater force to the phenomena observable in the 
Himalaya. Without trespassing on the domain of the professed 
geologist, we may briefly summarise the facts observed regarding 
the Himalaya as a whole. We have seen that the outer range 
forms a geological as well as a physical boundary under Kun,aon. 
The whole mountain mass may be divided into three great belts. 
First, the sub-Himalayan tertiary sandstones outside the Himalaya 
proper of geologists, and which have a considerable development 
west of the Jumna. To them belong the Siwaliks and the Sirmur 
series on which the hill sanitaria of Kasauli, Dagshisi, and Subathu 
are built. Secondly, a belt of limestone and slate forming the 
outer range of the lower Himilaya on which the hill sanitaria of 
Simla, Chaknita, Masuri, Landaur, and Naini Tal are situate. 
Thirdly, the crystalline rocks with granitic intrusions that form the 
remainder of the lower Himf&layan region as well as the line of 
snowy peaks, and across the British frontier to the north of Ku- 
maon, the paleozoic aad secondary rocks of Tibet. Thus we have 
as the materials of the Himalaya the two great classes of rock 
known as the stratified or bedded and the crystalline. To the 


1 My acknowledgements are due to the worke of Medlicott, Blandford, Tyndall, 
and Geikie, on which the following pages are based. 1 Though known to 
every etudent, a re-statement of these principles seems necessary in a work intended 
for popwar use in India. 
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former belong the limestone, sandstones, and slates that have been 
derived from the waste of the older rocks ; and to the latter the gra- 
nite, gneiss, and schists which occur in musses. 


The core or nucleus of all great mountain masses is formed of 
Materials of the Himsa crystalline rocks, while the stratified rocks 
laya. enter largely into the composition of the 
lower subordinate ranges. This is trae of the Himélaya, Alps, 
Pyrenees, Rocky Mountains, and indeed ofall the great mountain sys- 
tems. A glance at the geological map given hereafter will show 
more clearly than any description the arrangement of these rocks 
in Kumaon. One of the fundamental principles of geology is that 
the sites of all the great mountain masses of the world at one time 
formed a part of the bottom of the sea. K2, Nanda Devi and 
Mount Everest, the last of which exceeds a height of 29,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, at one time apparently formed parts of 
the bed of an ancient ocean. For the crystalline rocks have arisen 
either from the gradual consolidation of materials which had been 
fused deep within the crust of the earth or from the influence of 
subterranean water combined with the earth’s internal heat, out of 
earlier sediments such as sea-mud and sea-sand, which in the course 
of time had sunk down and been covered by many thousands of feet 
of later deposits.! Geologists tell us* that while no important move- 
ments, except small and partial changes of elevation, can be traced 
in the peninsular formations of India, the whole of the gigantic 
forces, to which the contortion and folding of the HimAlaya and the 
other extra-peninsular mountains are due, must have been exercised 
since eocene times. The sub-Himalayan beds were deposited upon 
uncontorted paleozoic rocks ; and although a part of the Himélayan 
area may have then been land, the direction of the ranges is clearly 
due to post-eocene disturbance. It has also been shown that the 
movement has been distributed over the tertiary, post-tertiary, and 
pleistocene periods. It has been suggested that upheaval atill goes' 
on, as earthqaakes are of common occurrence along the line of the 
HimAlaya andas far westwardsas K&bul. Three distinct shocks were’ 
felt at Naini Tél in April, 1880, and Srinagar in Garhwal was almost 
destroyed by a great earthquake in 1803. A recent traveller, 


1 Professor Geikie on ‘ Mountain architecture.’ 3 Manus! of the Geology 
of India, vi. 
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M. Severtsof, attributes the contraction of the great Kéra-kul lake on 
the western Pamir to a similar cause, and says that the connection 
of the Tian-shén with the Pamir is due to an upheaval which geo- 
logically is of recent date and is still progressing. At the end of 
the cretaceous period and at the beginning of the tertiary period, 
the Tiin-shan was separated from the Pamir by a strait with rocky 
islands, the marine deposits of which are found beyond the Tuz- 
Ashu pass. It is startling to the uninitiated to be told that 
the mighty mass of the Himalaya, as it now appears, is a forma- 
tion younger than the comparatively insignificant hills of the Dak- 
hin (Deccan) and Central India. The same, however, is said of 
the Alps, Pyrenees, Andes, and Rocky Mountains, all of which 
received their chief upheaval in tertiary times. 

According to Mr. Blandford it is probable that the crystalline 
axis of the western Himalaya which appa- 
rently terminates in the Dhauladhiar peak, 
the western extremity of the snowy range seen from Simla, coin- 
cides with the shore of the ancient paleozoic continent of which 
the Indian peninsula formed a portion. If this be a correct view, 
the cis-HimAlayan paleozoic rocks are in a great part of fresh water 
origin, whilst the marine paleozoic formations are found through- 
out the extreme north of the Panjab, Kashmir, and the neighbour- 
ing countries north of the Dhauladhar and crystalline axis. In 
eocene times, the peninsula of India was part of a great continent 
probably united with Africa. To the east was a great sea extend- 
ing up the Asim valley along the southern base of the Garo hills 
and thence southward throughout a considerable area west of the 
Irawadi in Barma. There was another sea to the north-west cover- 
ing a great part, if not the whole, of Persia, Baluchistan, the Indus 
plain, and extending as far north-east as Garhwal, and an arm of 
this sea extended up the Indus valley into Ladak. The Himélaya 
and perhaps Tibet, wholly or in part, were raised above the sea, but 
there is no evidence to show that they had then attained any un- 
usual elevation. In later eocene times, the Himalaya had risen 
sufficiently to send back the sea boundary to the north of the Panjab, 
and in miocene times, the marine area was still further contracted. 
The existence of a sea in these places is attested by the pre- 
sence of marine deposits and shells, and this discovery clearly shows 
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that not only did the sites in which they occur once form the bot- 
tom of a sea but that the differenee in height now observed between 
them and the level of the sea must be greatly added to in order to 
arrive at the true measure of the upheaval that has since occurred. 
The work of denudation that continually goes on shows us that the 
present summits of the mountains must in the course of time have 
lost a considerable portion of their substance, and in the next place 
we cannot suppose that the marine shells now found lay exactly at 
the sea level. The bed of the great sea may also have been subject 
to successive periods of depression and elevation before the eocene 
period without greatly altering its height. Professor Geikie' tells 
us what the forces are to which these marvellous results are due :— 
“The upheaval of the sea floor into land seems to have been due to 
a cause which has been going on from the earliest geological times 
and which is still in progress. It is believed that originally this 
planet possessed an enormously high temperature ; that, indeed, it 
was thrown off from its parent san with a temperature probably 
even much fiercer than that of the sun at present ; and that it has 
since been gradually cooling and contracting. The external crust 
of the earth, varying greatly in structure and otherwise, has yielded 
unequally to the strain of contraction. One regult of this process 
has been the elevation of portions here and there into long ridges, 
forming the continental masses and mountain chains. You may 
illustrate this production of lines of elevation along a generally 
subsiding surface by what takes place when an apple dries. Its 
surface contracts and wrinkles, most of the skin sinking inwards, 
but, at the same time, inequally and leaving intermediate ridges to 
stand up. So in the gradual contraction of our planet, wrinkles have 
arisen on ite surface. It is these wrinkles which form our mountain 
chains. But such a subsidence of the crust could not have taken 
place without a very great deal of folding of the rocks. Descending 
nearer to the earth’s centre, the various layers of the crust had a less 
diameter to fill. They could only accommodate themselves to their new 
position by being crumpled up so as to occupy less space, or by being 
cracked across so as to allow some parts to be pushed above others.’ 
We find that both these results have been produced, and the records 
of the Indian Geological Survey teem with illustrations of them. 
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One other fact is noticed, by the same writer, in connection with 
Modeof mountainforma- the crumpling up of the mouniains, and that 
tion. is that this process has been the means of 
bringing up the crystalline rocks. ‘“ Before the time of the crump- 
ling, the whole fature mountain area was covered with one continuous 
sheet of marine strata. But as the mountain chain began to form, 
the central portions came to be more and more compressed, 
puckered, and crystalline, some parts being squeezed up, whilst 
intrusive masses and veins of granite and other crystalline rocks 
were injected amongst the intensely altered strata along the central 
nucleus or core. It was during this process, doubtless, that the 
crystallisation of the gneisses and schists took place, when they 
passed from their original character of fragmentary (bedded) rocks 
and assumed the peculiar crystalline texture which they now present.” 
We have already noticed that there have been successive upheavals 
of the Himalayan mass through the tertiary and post-tertiary and 
even the pleistocene periods, and the effect of these upheavals on 
the form of the mountain ranges must have been considerable. 
Supposing, with Professor Geikie, that a whole mass of sedimentary 
rocks has been upheaved into land as a mountain chain, we find 
that ‘‘on the outskirts of this elevated area, sedimentary deposits 
will continue to accumulate in the sea. If in the course of the slow 
secular contraction of the planet the upraised tract subsides, a new 
set of strata will be laid down upon the upturned edges of the older 
rocks. It is evident that in every junction of this kind, some 
considerable interval must have elapsed between the formation of 
the older series of rocks A (Fig. 4.) and the newer series B. 


Fig. 4. 





Section of a mountain chain showing three epochs of upheaval (Geikie). 

“In the course of time, the region having once yielded to the 
strain from terrestrial contraction will probably yield again, and a 
new upheaval will take place. The series B will now be raised up 
together with A, and another series C will be laid down in turn 
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upon its edges. Subsequently, the same fate will befall the group 
€. These three sets of differently inclined strata would fix for us 
three successive periods of upheaval.” This simple explanation 
shows how very varying must be the results of successive periods 
of depression and upheaval, and especially when, as in the case of 
the Himélaya, such an immense area has been subject to disturbance. 
We have now seen that the primary factor in mountain architecture 
are the great changes in the earth’s crust by which mountains 
have been formed, and the bedded deposits have become rocks, 
and eventually, as the process of upheaval went on, have been 
crumpled, folded, crystallised, and fractured. In this process, late- 
ral pressure has been the chief agent, and this has been exerted 
simultaneously from different sides in the case of the Himdlaya, at 
least in the pleistocene period. No better examples can be given 
than those enumerated by Mr. Blandford as characteristic of the 
western area. Here we have amongst the mountain ridges that 
encircle the Indus plain and comprise pliocene beds, “ranges ran- 
ning north and south such as the Khirthar and Sulaimén; east 
and west as the Mari and Bhugti and the Afridi hills ; north-west 
and south-east as the Pir Panjél ; north-east and south-west as the 
eastern Salt Range and Kharian hills; and many intermediate 
directions may also be traced, independently of curyed ridges.” 
Of the extent of these lateral thrusts an example will be found to the 
west of the Indus. Taking the Persian area and that of the Himé- 
laya and Tibet, “the mountain ranges fall roughly into two great 
curves convex to the southward ; but the deeper western curve has 
produced the smaller mountain ranges. That a gigantic lateral 
movement has taken place in the apex of the western curve is, 
however, shown by the fact that for nearly 150 miles between 
Gwadar and Jilk in Baluchistan, the track traverses beds, al] appa- 
rently of tertiary age, at right angles to their strike and that all 
these beds are vertical or nearly so. The contraction in breadth, or 
in other words, the lateral movement must have been great to have 
converted horizontal formations into a series of undulations, with dips 
so high as those seen in the BaluchistAn ranges.” The terms at our 
disposal to denote the relations of magnitude and adequately to depict 
the changes that have been wrought during such a period are utterly 
sufficient to convey a correct idea of what has taken place. Perhaps 
14 
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Professor Geikie’s simile of the dried apple is as far as we can go with- 
out entering intoscientific details that belong tothe professed geologist. 


Only second in importance to subterranean influence in the forma- 
tion of mountains are the sub-mrial tools 
of the great sculptor, the different forms of 
water, ice-wedges, glaciers, snow, rain, and rivers.’ It is impossible 
to say what may have been the appearance of the mountain ranges 
when first formed, but we have every reason to believe that usually 
the process was gradual and that at once the denuding influence of 
the different forms of water came into play. Nature from the time 
the first atmosphere existed has ever been at work tracing lines 
which gradually work into gorges, ravines, and valleys, weathering 
peaks and rounding ridges and producin 
ica those alterations in the general scaie 
of the mountains that on a very small scale are familiar to most of 
us in a neglected hill-station. Both crystalline and bedded rocks 
abound jn joints or divisional planes by which they are separable 
into blocks and no small part of nature’s work in sculpturing moun- 
tains is thus rendered possible. Into these crevices runs the melted 
snow or rain, and there congeals and again expands, forcing the 
blocks asunder by slow degrees. The sun’s rays turn the ice into 
water during the day, to penetrate still further and again congeal 
during the night, and this ceaseless process continued for many 
centuries shows its effect in the form of the mountains composed of 
even the hardest rocks. These are covered with massive boulders 
quarried by nature’s ice-wedges in this simple fashion. Where the 
dislocation takes place near the edge of a weathered cliff, the mass 
of ruin caused by the toppling over of huge blocks is often gigantic. 
Gerard describes the upper portion of Purgial (Lio Porgyul) as the 
“wreck of some towering peak burst asunder by severe frost.” Fraser 
tells us that the summits near Gangotri and Jamnotri are a mere con- 
fused mass of huge crumbling boulders, and the same description 
applies to nearly all the peaks that have been visited by travellers. 
We have next to notice snow in the form of avalanches as one 
of the tools employed in mountain sculpture. 
The winter snow, when exposed to the summer 


* Acknowledgment {fs duc here to Professor Tyndall's and Professor ' 
A. Geikie’s mountain architecture. 
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sun and influonced also by the heat of the earth itself, is often de- 
tached in masses sufficient to cause great natural disturbances. It 
has been suggested that the change in the bed of the Satlaj in the 
plains to its present one has been produced by an avalanche in its upper 
course having dammed up the river. In time the barrier gave way 
and sent down an immense flood to the plains, sufficient to carve out a 
more direct course which the river itself has since continued to 
occupy. 


It is, however, to the action of snow in the form of glaciers that 
the more important results are due. These 
great engmes of denudation have the form 
of a solid river ever progressing downwards through the valleys 
until the point is reached where the rate of motion is balanved 
by the melting of the ice. In the figure of the Pindari glacier, 
given hereafter, it will be seen that the glacier fills the bed of the 
upper valley and is fed by the drainage of the snow-covered slopes 
on either side. Its face is discoloured with mud and stones and is 
utterly unlike one’s preconceived idea of masses of ice. Along the 
sides and edges, too, are'rows of earth, stones, and boulders trans- 
ported and deposited in order by the ice-stream. These deposits are 
called moraines. Much of the material transported falls down into 
the crevices and gets between the bottom of the glacier and the rocky 
bed along which it moves, and which is thus subjected to a grinding 
process that reduces even the hardest rocks to powder. This fact 
accounts for the turbid character of glacier streams, especially near 
thoir source. The influence of glaciers, therefore, is two fold, firstly 
in transporting materials and secondly in reducing them to mud or 
sand. The combined result is often seen in the mass of detritus 
heaped up towards the end of a glacior called a terminal moraine, 
and in the striated and smoothed appearance of the rocks that have 
been subjected to glacial action. As will be seen hereafter, there 
is sufficient evidence of a great extension of glacial action in 
former times that must have had a very important influence on the 
form of the mountains. Cunningham records three great inunda- 
tions of the Indus due to the bursting of glaciers in the upper por- 
tions of its course. These had dammed up the river bed and 
eventually gave way, sending o flood down the channel which in 
the cataclysm of June, 1841, appeared as a wall of water some 
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thirty feet high, destroying every thing that came within its 
reach." 

Rain has had even a more constant and penctrating influence 
on the mountain masses than any of the pre- 
ceding forms, for it has furnished the ma- 
terials from which the ice has been formed and is more universal in 
its operations. The salts and acids contained in it have also had a 
peculiar action of their own. Rain while falling through the air 
takes up some portion of carbonic acid and when it reaches a rock 
dissolves and carries away certain portions of its texture. The 
result of this process is that not only is the rock reduced in bulk by 
chemical action but what remains also becomes more easily operated 
on by the mechanical action of falling water in the next shower: 
For illustrations of these processes take any line along the lime- 
stone ridges about the hill sanitaria already mentioned, and it will 
be seen how the outer crust where exposed:is crumbly to the touch, 
and has a rough sandy appearance. For those who have seen the 
long gneissic range extending from Almora to Devi Dhura in 
Kumaon, there could not be a better example of the influence of 
rain or rock than is there exhibited. Along the road on each side 
where the rock has been exposed to the weather, the outer layer is 
removable by the hand, and at the base will be found a little heap 
of. sand that has been weathered away in course of time. Many of 
the more loosely formed shales, especially those that contain alum, 
speedily decompose on exposure to the atmosphere and it is on thia 
acceant that in the midst of rocky formations in the Himilaya it is 
so often very difficult to obtain good building stone. Another 
familiar example of the influence of the rain-fall on the rocks will 
be seen in the stones of old buildings throughout the hills. Where 
protected from the weather their surface exhibits the faintest trace 
of the graver’s tool intact, but where exposed they are worn and 
eaten into and the outer skin appears granulated and rough. This 
waste of rock material has been in progress for centuries and has 
produced a soil in which trees have taken root and shed their leaves 
to produce by decomposition and mixture with the waste the rich 
vegetable mould that overlies our forest-clad hills. The presence 
of these trees has had the farther effect of retarding the removal of 

* Ladak, 104 : J. A. S. Ben, X, 617 : XII, 183 : XVII. 230 
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the newly formed soil not only by absorbing a portion of the chemj- 
cal elements carried down by the rain-water, but also by breaking 
the force with which the rain would otherwise fall on the soft soil. 
Thus we find that on well wooded hills the depth of usefal soil is 
considerable and that springs are numerous and abundant. On the 
othér hand where the hills have been cleared of forests, the finer soils 
are soon washed away by the almost tropical rain. The rocks from 
which the soil has been formed again appear at the surface and 
the rainfall rapidly drains off leaving no supply for springs, and if 
the process be continued over any considerable area, cultivation 
becomes impossible and the climate is essentially altered. What de- 
foresting has done for Almora can be seen in its scanty rain-fall, its 
barren slopes, and few springs, although the area affected is so small. 


The action of a river in the sculpture of mountains is three-fold. 
First, it has the chemical action of rain in dis- 
solving portions of rock constituents : again, 
it has in ite mountain course the grinding power of the glacier in the 
rorce with which it drives the gravel, stones, and boulders along its 
rocky bed : and thirdly, it has the glacier function of transporting 
material and laying them down in deposits elsewhere. In the case of 
glaciers the denuding process is the more important, and in the case of 
rivers the transporting function has, perhaps, more influence in mould- 
ing the features of the surrounding country. In the beds of many of 
our mountain streams we can detect the action of both glaciers and 
rivers in the striated and furrowed appearances produced by the 
former and the rounded forms of worn pebbles due to the influence of 
flowing water. The maddy colour of the water is due to mud or sand 
held in suspension, and it has been estimated that in this way one six~ 
thousandth part of a foot is annually carried away from the water-shed 
of a great.river. This waste is, however, very unequally distributed, 
boing very much greater in slopes and valleys and less in plains. “We 
may be prepared, therefore,” with Professor Geikie, “to find that solely 
by the continued erosion of running water, even the most recently up- 
heaved mountain chains have had stupendous chasms carved out of 
their sides, and an almost incredible amount of material removed from 
theiy surface.” Such has been the origin of the Scottish valleys 
which, according to the same writer, “ have been cut out of the 
general mass of the upraised rock. The existing mountains are 
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what we now find them to be, because they have been left standing 
while the valleys have been excavated among them.” Playfair in his 
“ Tllustrations of the Huttonian Theory,” as quoted by tho saine 
author, writes :—“ If indeed a river consisted of a single stream 
without branches, running in a straight valley, it might be supposed 
that some great concussion, or some powerful torrent, had opened 
at once the channel by which its waters are conducted to the ocean; 
but when the usual form of a river is considered, the trunk divided 
into many branches, and then again subdivided into an infinity of 
smaller ramifications, it becomes strongly impressed upon the mind 
that all these channels have been cut by the waters themselves ; that 
they have been slowly dug out by the washing and erosion of the land: 
and that it is by the repeated touches of the same instrument that 
this curious assemblage of lines has been engraved so deeply on the 
surface of the globe.” In major ‘and minor river systems the same 
principle is ebcerved ; the lines marking the tributaries of a stream 
appear like the veins of a leaf all converging on the mid-rib and 
each forming within its own area a separate main line of a smaller 
system until the differences are inappreciable. But it may be asked 
why, if these influences are uniform in their action, the results are 
so varied. The answer is not far to seek and is to be found in the 
varied character of the materials on which the aérial forces operate. 
The southern flank of the Siwdliks below Dehra, consisting of soft 
sandstones, are weathered by the heavy monsoon rains until they are 
almost perpendicular. The Krol limestones give their picturesque 
outline to the outer Himalaya, when compared with the other lower 
ranges. The shales and slates have a character of their own, and 
the great crystalline range itself owes its form to the rocks of which 
it is composed. Kamet has its peculiar pyramidal shape from its cap 
of granite, and Nanda Devi, Trisul, and the Panch Chili have had 
their peaks defined by simple aérial action on their materials. Thus, 
our mountain ranges are due in the first place to subterranean disturb- 
ances, and in the second place, to the action of the different forms of 
water, chemically and mechanically, on the varied materials of which 
the rocks are composed. It is the combination of these two forces 
that gives such varied results, and until more accurate and compre- 
hensive information is recorded regarding their operation, it is impos- 
sible to base our physical description on other than arbitrary grounds. 
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Tue British Himalayan districts, which form the immediate: 
subject of this sketch, are themselves such 
a small portion of the immense geological 
tegion to which they belong, that we shall have to wander consider- 
ably beyond their limits to attain some idea of their place in nature. 
Some of the ground forms part of one of the best known, and 
certainly the most widely known, of our Indian rock-formations : 
the Dehra Dun is pre-eminently the Dun ; and the low hills sepa- 
rating it from the wide Gangetic plains are the original Siwaliks, a 
name to be found in every geological text book. The rocks of the 
higher hills to the north, below the snowy range, haye as yet received 
only cursory attention, being chiefly non-fossiliferous slates and crys- 
talline schists. On the snowy range and beyond it in Chinese territory 
we again come upon formations of well-established position, but of 
which we have little real knowledge, and are altogether dependent 
upon the occasional observations of a few adventurous explorers. 


Position of the ground. 


In geology, no Jess than in other sciences, it is desirable to be 
able to trace the stages of knowledge. Even 
in descriptive geology this information is 
interesting ; and for the student such illustrations are almost easen- 
tial. Although the germinal idea of geology, that the aboriginal 
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superposition of sedimentary deposits is a sure indication of succes- 
sion in time of formation, and hence that the structural relations of 
rocks are the ultimate criterion of age, had to be conceived before 
geology could have birth. The difficulty of applying this test, of 
observing obscure and scattered outcrops, and of putting together 
and discussing the features thus laboriously collected, is so great, 
that, from the beginning, geologists have sought for, and adopted 
more ready tests for the chronological classification of rocks. The 
history of progress in geology is in great measure made up of the 
failures of generalisations thus too hastily arrived at; the total 
breakdown of false assumptions, and the correction of errors due to 
the forced application of partially understood principles ; to the 
reglect of the regulating laws of structure. The science is so young 
that its history in India affords examples of these errors. In some 
cases our admiration of the men and the work they accomplished 
is positively enhanced by our knowledge of the difficulties under 
which they laboured. The names Herbert, Falconer, Cautley, and 
Strachey call especially for mention in connection with the ground 
under notice. Cautley and Falconer will be imperishably associated 
with the paleontological branch of geology, as having with great 
labour brought together the unrivalled collection of fossils, the 
description of which was partially published in the Fauna Antiqua 
Sivalensis. Work of this kind endures, in so far as it is to a great 
extent a record of hard facts, having each a permanent interest, 
such as the existence of a certaio fossil within a fixed range of 
strata. It is not so with facts of the first order in geology proper : 
the announcement that such a kind of stone occurs in any particular 
place conveys no information that can be said to have scientific 
value ; itis only when accumulated and colligated under established 
principles of formation that such petrographical facts come to have 
any geological meaning. Herbert’s observations were of this order. 
He dealt entirely with unfossiliferous rocks, and the principles under 
which he had to arrange those observations were still toa great 
extent artificial ; his work has therefore only an historical interest. 

Captain G. D. Herbert, however, must rank in merit as well as 
by date amongst the foremost pioneers of geo- 
logy in India. As aman of great talent and 
of sound and extensive scientific culture, he may stand with Captain 
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Newbold, who did so much for the geology of Southern India. Tho 
advantage of the latter lay in the greater simplicity of the ground he 
worked in and in his being even a few years later in the field. The 
mineralogical survey of the Himalayan districts was one of the earliest 
attempts at a geological map of a considerable area made officially, in 
India. The work was entrusted to Captain Herbert by the Marquis 
of Hastings; but it was left to private enterprise to make known the 
results. The publication was taken up by Mr. Henry Torrens, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, the aceomplished editor and proprietor of the 
so-called Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which was then 
brought out at the personal risk and responsibility of the Society’s 
Secretary, and was really the continuation of the publication started 
by Captain Herbert himself in 1829 with the more appropriate title 
(under such conditions) of Gleanings in Science. The report appeared 
as an extra number of volume XI. of the Journal for 1842, nine years 
after the death of Captain Herbert, and seventeen years after the 
completion of the survey. The map to illustrate the report was 
issued with volume XIII. for 1844. It comprises the very large 
area lying between the river Kali and Satlaj, more than 200 miles 
in length, and from the plains to beyond the snowy peaks, a breadth 
of 90 miles. Captain Herbert does not assume any pretensions to 
authority. He tells us very plainly that he made up his geology for 
the occasion, but it is plain, too, from his obser- 
vations and reflections, that he thoroughly 
mastered his authors. His suggestions in correction of current 
views are often very judicious, and display a truly scientific turn of 
mind: His work, nevertheless, can only be noticed in illustration of the 
history of Indian geology. He divides all the rocks of the mountains 
into two great ‘primary’ formations—one for the gneiss occupying 
the central region, and one for the micaceous, shloritic, hornblendic, 
and argillaceous schists, to which also he joins the limestones. He 
makes a third zone of the narrow strip of “ secondary rocks, mostly, 
if not entirely, the Newer Red, or Saliferous Sandstone.” On the 
strength of this purely imaginary identification borings were recom- 
mended, if not actually undertaken, along the margin of the plains, 
to find the carboniferous formation with its coal. This notion was 
not quite exploded by the discovery of the famous tertiary fauna in 
a part of the rocks designated by Herbert as New Red Sandstone ; 
15 
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and by the latest writers, prior to the Geological Survey, the sand- 
stone along the fringe of the Kumaon mountains, and now known as 
the Néhan or lower Siw4lik group, are treated as secondary. The 
constant dip’ of the rocks of the southern Himélaya towards the 
central axis, so marked a feature in their structure, was treated by 
Herbert in a manner characteristic of the times. His three forma- 
tions being by assumption successive in order of time, the observed 
structure seemed to subvert this ordained relation, making the 
younger apparently pass beneath the older, the schists beneath the 
gneiss, and the sandstones beneath the schists. Heattempted first to 
explain this anomalous feature by faulting ; but when his cal- 
culations seemed to demand a fault having a throw of eight miles, 
he gave up the idea in favour of a supposition infinitely more 
extravagant. He came to the conclusion that the apparent bed- 
ding in each of his three series is not true stratification, due to 
the process of deposition in water, but only pseudo-stratification, 
preduced by some process of concretionary action; thus, for 
the sake of a collateral issue, he cut away the very foundations of 
the science of geology: 

The work of Cautley and Falconer was'the geological converse 
of that attempted by Herbert. They dealt 
entirely with one series of rocks, and treated 
them almost exclusively from the point of view of their fossil contents. 
The range of thcir operations was limited to the low fringing hills 
between the Ganges and the Satlaj. The structural features were 
very slightly touched upon, the strata being taken to belong to one 
unbroken formation, which was reeognised as of geologically recent 
date, and as being distinctly made up of the débris of the Himalaya. 
The following abstract list of fossils will give an idea of the extent of 
their labours, and of the richness of the fauna they discovered :— 


SIWALIK FOSSIL VERTEBRATES. 
QUADRUMANA. 
Semnopithecus, Pithecus. 
CARNIVORA. 


Hyena, Amphicyon, Hyenarctos, Canis, Mellivora, Felis, 
Drepanodon, Lutra, Enhydriodon. 


Cautley and Falconer. 
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PROBOSCIDIA. 
Stegodon (4 sp.), Loxodon (1 sp.), Euelephas, Mastodon (2 sp.), 
Dinotherium (sp.)- 
ARTIODACTYLA. 
Hexaprotodon, Merycopotamus, Hippohyus, Sus, Chalicosherium, 
Sivatherium, Antilope, Cervus (sp.), Camelopardalis, Camelus, Bos 
(sp.), Hemibos, Amphibos. 


PERISSODACTYLA. 
Rihinocerus (3 sp.), Antoletherium, Equus, Hippotherium. 


REPTILIA. a 


Crocodilus, Leptorhynchus, Varanus, Colossuchelys, Emys, 
Trionyx, Testudo. 
Undetermined species of Aves, Pisces, Mollusca and Crustacea. 


It is to Captain Richard Strachey, of the Bengal Engineers, now 
General Strachey, Member of the India Council, that we owe the 
first sound attempt at a sketch of Himalayan 
geology based upon extensive observation. 
An abstract of his results was published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society of London for November, 1851, and the 
map accompanying his paper includes about the same ground us 
that of Herbert. A comparison of the two maps shows how ureat 
an advance had been made. It is grettly to be regretted that 
official and other business prevents General Strachey from making 
with his own hand the few corrections and additions necessary to 
bring his work up to date for the present publication. The annexed 
map is little more than a feproductior of General Strachey’s, 
and the description also of a large portion of the ground is a reprint 
of his paper.!. Acknowledgment is made by him that a considerable 
portion of the observations recorded were contributed by his 
brother, now Sir John Strachey, late Lieutenant-Governor of these 


Strachey. 


provinces. 
For the geographer a mountain chain is fixed by the conditions 
of continuity and direction. The geologist 


The mountain system. : : ° 
7 would fain make his mountain systems to 


1On the Geology of Part of the Himalaya Mountains and Tibet : Quar. Jour., 
Geol. Soc., London, for November, 1851, Vol. VIL—K. T, A. 
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depend primarily upon contemporaneity of formation, as suggesting 
causal connection. From neither point of view can the Himhluya 
pretend to fixity of limits. On the south, indeed, no great physical 
boundary could be more marked than the base of the mountains 
between the Jhelum on the west and the Bramaputra on the east, a 
distance of about 1,500 miles. The line is remarkably unbroken, 
without projecting spurs or open re-entering valleys. It has a 
uniform curve, the bearing in Upper Asdm being to east by north, 
while in the Panj4b it is nearly to ‘north-west. Throughout this 
entire length the hills rise abruptly from the alluvial plains. The 
terminations of this boundary are also very well marked. The Asdm 
valley ends against the ranges of thé Barma-Malayan mountains, 
which pass up from the south, at right angles to the Himalayan 
chain, to coalesce with it in the elevated regions of Eastern Tibet. 
Similarly on the north-west the ranges of the Suliman and Hindu 
Kush pass continuously into the mouniain region of Little Tibet, 
nearly at right angles to the ran of the north-west Himalaya. It 
is on the north that the question of a physical boundary is to a great 
extent arbitrary. The chain of mountains that, under the name of 
Himalaya, forms the northern boundary of Hindustan, is in reality 
the southern face of the great mass of elevated land extending through 
nearly 30 degrees of longitude, from the sources of the Oxus to those 
of the great rivers of China, while its northern face appears upon 
our maps as tho range called Kuenluen. To the south lie the plains 
of India, whose greatest elevation is about 1,000 feot above the sea; 
while on the north is the Central Asiatic desert, which nowhere is at 
a less altitude than 3,000 feet. The loftiest summits known on the 
surface of the earth are to be found towards the southern edge of this 
elevated region, at least one peak having been measured whose height 
is upwards of 29,000 feet, while along the whole line peaks of 20,000 
feet abound. 


So little is known of the interior and northern parts of this region 
that it is impossible to offer any general account of it based upon 
actual observation ; but as far as we may judge from those parts that 
have been explored, it appears that the surface is, with few excep- 
tions, -broken up into a mass of mountains, 
the general elevation of which, valleys as 
well as ridges, is very great ; and there seems no reason for supposing 


Tibetan plateau. 
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that either the Himélayan or Kuenluen have any definite special 
existence as mountain ranges apart from the general elevated mass 
of which they appear to be the two opposite faces. The portion of 
the southern chain to which the following description more particu- 
larly refers, is somewhat to the west of a central line, on about the 
80th degree of east longitude, which meridian passes through the 
island of Ceylon, and not far from Cape Comorin. The order of 
notice will be in successive zones from south to north—the plains, 
the Sub-Himdlayan zone, the Outer or Lower Himalaya, and the 
Central Himélaya. 

While difference of opinion exists as to the formation of the most 
recent deposits, it is not to be wondered at 
that there is often much doubt as to the origin 
of ancient formations. The primitive idea that a water-basin is 
necessary to the accumulation of extensive sedimentary deposits is 
still widely held. To it is primarily due the not yet obsolete opinion 
that the plains of India are in great part of marine origin. The only 
direct evidence in support of this view is the local occurrence of salt- 
wells, which also involves a popular error, for although the sea is the 
great receptacle of salt, it is chiefly by rock-decomposition on dry 
land that salts originate. This fact is likely to force itself disagree- 
ably upon future generations in India ; at present we have only to do 
with it as at least weakening a mistaken geological position. The only 
fossil remains found in these plains-deposits are of land or fresh water 
origin, and these occur even in the delta below the present sea 
level. . 

The surface-form, and the distribution of the materials of these 
deposits, is, moreover, just what is now understood to be due to the 
normal action of rivers above their final point of discharge. Torrents, 
streams and rain-scour from the precipitous slopes have accumulated 
a wide bank of coarse diluvial deposits along the base of the mountains 
which is known in these provinces as the bid- 
dar or forest zone. In Rohilkhand itis about 
ten miles wide, and has a fall of from fifty to seventeen feet per mile, 
and, except in the rainy season, water is not procurable in it. Even 
considerable streams sink into the porous 
gravel-beds. Outside the bhdbar is the tart, 
also about ten miles wide, in which water is superabundant, 
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producing swamps and excessive moisture. Formerly it was 
supposed that this was an area of actual depression; it has, however, 
a very considerable fall, averaging (in Rohilkhand) more than ten 
feet ina mile. The moisture is due to the copious re-appearance 
of the water absorbed at the head of the bkdbar. From the tarat 
the plains gradually decrease in slope to three or four inches’ per 
mile in the deltaic regions. 
A belt of fringing ridges, varying in width and abruptly lower 
riacReb ai MaIRvENGee than the contiguous mass of the Himélaya, 
Siwilik zone, formed of occurs throughout their entire length, with 
perelsey socks perhaps two short interruptions in Lower 
Asam, which are doubtfully and in part attributed to denudation. 
The pure geographer might, in some places. ignore this feature, as 
perhaps below Naini Tél and Darjeeling, choosing to regard its 
representative there as mere spurs of the mountains Geological 
observation, however, draws attention to geographical features that 
might otherwise escape notice, and notes that these so-called spurs 
will always be found affecting the form, not of spurs proper, but of 
ridges parallel to the adjoining mountains, and in a more or less 
marked degree semi-detached from them by a chain of deep longitu- 
dinal gorges and low gaps, corresponding with a leading geological 
boundary, that between the old slaty and schistose rocks of the 
mountains and the massive tertiary sandstones of these fringing 
hills. 
From this double consideration the name Sub-Himalaya has 
Divisions of the terti. been given to these lower ranges and to 
ary series. the rock-series forming them. For the 
most part these hills are apparent to the least observant traveller, 
their outer ranges being separated from the inner ones by broad 
flat valleys, or dtins. These more detached ridges have long been 
familiarly called: Siwdliks, a name extended by Cautley from the 
native name (Shib-wala) of the representative range separating 
the Dehra Din from the plains. This name, too, has been hitherto 
currently applied to the hills and rocks here described as Sub- 
Himalayan, wherever distinctly recognised. The closer study of 
this zone hus, however, brought to light distinctions involving some 
difficulties regarding the application of this familiar name. It has 
been found that there are recognisable divisions in this great series 
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of the tertiary deposits of the Sub-Himalayan hills, and that the 
younger of these groups contains by far the largest share (if not 
all) of the well known Siwélik fossils. On this account it was 
proposed to restrict the name Siwélik to the band in which those 
fossils occur ; but there are good reasons for preferring to con- 
tinue the extension of the old name, and to indicate the separable 
gevlogical horizons as Upper, Middle, and Lower Siwaéliks. On 
the small map aanexed they are coloured together as upper 
tertiary. 
It was in the ground west of the Jumna, between the Kayarda 
Supposed key sectionof 2d Pinjor duns, where the outer and inner 
unconformable groups. hills are confluent for a length of about 
forty miles, that the separation of the original Siw4lik series into 
distinct groups was first brought to notice. Throughout the whole 
cross-section the dip of the strata is inwards, towards the moun- 
tains ; but along a sharply marked line, continuous through the 
length of these hills, there is a junction of highly contrasting rocks : 
the brown and yellow clays, and conglomeratic gravels at the top 
of the series forming the outer zones of low hills, abut against 
harder red clays and sandstones forming an inner zone of somewhat 
higher hills. The feature is nowhere better seen than in the 
region of the Markanda, south of the town of Nahan, the capital 
of Sirmur. As is generally the case along the junction of rocks of 
very different textures, the actual surface of contact is concealed 
by débris; and the appearance suggested by the conformable 
dips is that the outer rocks pass regularly beneath the inner 
ones. 
Such was the view tacitly adopted by the discoverers of the 
Overlooked by early fauna Sivalensis. It was from the same 
observers. trans-Jumna region, south of Nahan and 
of this rock-junction, that a very large proportion of the great 
Siwalik fossils were procured. No particular notice was taken 
of the striking feature just described; and Cautley accounted 
for the absence to the east of the Jumna of the highly fossilifer- 
ous beds known to the west, by supposing a lesser upheave- 
ment of the ground to have occurred in that direction ; thus dis- 
tinctly implying that those beds underlie and are older than 
the rocks of the cis-Jumna Siwélik range, which he had himself, 
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from fossil and petrological evidence, identified with the rocks at 
Néhan. 
Herbert’s deliberate rejection of the elementary fact of stratifi- 
Nature of the uncon- Cation, to make way for a theoretical diffi- 
formlty culty, is scarcely a less remarkable date- 
mark than the ignoring of so striking a stratigraphical feature by 
the original explorers cf the Siwaliks. The facies of the two con- 
trasting groups, as seen along the boundary, at once suggest that 
the outer and apparently underlying rocks are really the younger, 
and this is immediately confirmed by finding that the conglome- 
rates of this group are principally mado up of the débris of the 
contiguous inner strata. Although this latter fact would be some- 
what against the supposition, the steep abutting rock-junction 
would next suggest a fault, along which the lower strata were 
upheaved on the north, and thus brought into contact with younger 
beds of the same series. Patient search, however, revealed an exposed 
section of the actual contact showing the relation of the strata 
to be quite different from that implied by faulting. The con- 
glomerates were found to rest against a denuded surface of the older 
group of rocks ; the junction being in fact that of an original steep 
edge of deposition to which an actually overhanging, inverted pitch 
had been given at many points by subsequent lateral compres- 
sion. 

The feature, as thus described, involves much more than simple 
successive deposition of the groups. It ex- 
hibits strong unconformity between them, 
requiring the older group to have been upraised and deeply denuded 
before and during the formation of the younger one. Such a relation 
generally implies a considerable break and lapse of time between the 
formations, with a corresponding change in their fossil fauna. It is 
precisely the history of such changes which it is the business of 
geology to unfold. But to the unfortunate neglect of the simplest 
stratigraphical observations, fossils from both groups were mixed 
together in the magnificent collection that lay ready to the hand of 
the early discoverers. On account of the character and extent of this 
stratigraphical feature, suggesting that an unconformity of such depth 
must have a very wide range, it was proposed by the first observer of it 
to restrict the name Siwalik to the younger formation, and to designate 
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the older rocks, of the inner zone, as the Néhan group. [tis the name 
by which Cautley identified a certain horizon in the series, although 
upparently assigning to it a position the reverse of the correct 
one. 
Large as is the gap absolutely required between the ages of the 
Guceceepee. beds actually in contact along this boundary, 
it was matter of surprise from the first that 
no trace of so great an unconformity could be found in the immense 
thickness of deposits to the south of it. From the conglomerates 
at the junction, southwards to the plains, one crosses u descending 
section of several thousands of feet of strata without a trace of 
unconformity : showing either that even at the base of this section 
the beds of the N&han group are not represented, or that the dis- 
turbance which produced the unconformity along this line of abrupt 
contact was of such a nature as to admit of continuous deposition 
within so very short a distance. Ruling ideas at the time were 
certainly against the latter supposition, that extended observation 
seems to confirm it. Going westwards along the Pinjor Duin, we 
find at the Satlaj, on the very strike and extension of the N&han 
range, a continuous conformable sequence from the beds of the Nahan 
horizon into the softer sandstones, clays and conglomerates at the 
top of the series. The line of disturbance which in the Néhan region 
resulted in a denuded scarp against which the topmost beds were 
deposited by overlap, produced in the Satlaj region an anticlinal 
flexure which must have been so gradually evolved that the deposits 
accumulating along its southern base were. sensibly conformable 
throughout, although now we find the uppermost conglomerates 
almost vertical, with a southerly underlie, at the edge of the Dun. 
Thus it is evident that a well-defined break is not a general feature 
in the Sub-Himalayan rock-series, and that it would be premature 
so far to sever such a portion of it by a separatc name from the time- 
honoured Siwéliks. The name Nhan is already current in print, 
and may at present be understood to indicate lower Siwalik rocks. 
It is important, however, to point out that the real inference from 
the unconformable junction is of more interest than the primd facie 
one ; without it we should not have had distinct proof that slow 
disturbance of great amount took place in the Sub-Himalayan zone 
during the formation of the Siwélik deposits. 
16 
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Although the marked separation of groups suggested by the 
peculiar feature of the hills between the Kayarda and Pinjor duns 
A division maintained is not maintainable westwards, there is a uni- 
ee nee a: formity of change throughout the series from 
per Biwélike. base to top whereby approximate horizons are 
assignable. Conglomerates and gravels prevail at the top, variably 
associated with brown sandy clays. In many clear sections the 
thickness is quite 4,000 to 5,000 feet. It is not, however, to be 
understood that the deposits were ever strictly superimposed to that 
depth vertically. The mode of deposition in successive banks, each 
trailing. upon and thinning out beyond its predecessor, as pvuinted 
out above for the section on the Satlaj, must greatly modify the 
familiar meaning of the word thickness as regards space ; although 
where such deposits become tilted up by lateral pressure, and exposed 
along a comparatively shallow section, the appearance is quite the 
same as if vertical superposition of the whole series had obtained. 
Nevertheless, as regards time, the fullest thickness must be taken 
into account, for each bed is truly successive to that below it. Even 
when raised to the vertical, those upper Siwalik strata have so 
fresh an appearance as to be scarcely distinguishable from the 
most recent deposits—from the beds of the torrent sbingle or of 
sandy alluvium now accumulating in the duns or on the plains. 
The complete justification for their distinction as an upper Siwalik 
group is found in the few fossils they have yielded, some of 
which, as Bubalus palaindicus, would connect them with the 
pleistocene deposits of the Narbada valley rather than with the 
pliocene Siwaliks. 

The main fossiliferous zone of the Siwalik series constantly 
occurs beneath the thick mass of deposits 
noticed in the last paragraph, and it has a 
fairly characteristic rock-facies of its own. Massive, clear, gray; 
soft sandstone is decidedly the prevailing rock ; but brightly tinted 
clays are also often in great force. The large vertebrate remains, 
although mostly found in sandstone, are certainly more abundant 
where there are associated clays. Several thousand feet. of thickness 
must also be assigned to this middle Siwdlik group. Falconer con- 
sidered this Siwalik fauna to be miocene, but paleontologists are 
now decidedly in favour of its pliocene affinities. 
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In conformable sequence beneath the fossiliferous zone we find 
rocks of the same type, but having a decid- 
edly different aspect—strong sandstones, 
but of a darker hue, and often highly indurated, with hard clays 
generally of a deep red or purple colour. Throughout the Himéla- 
yan range, east of the Satlaj, they form the flanking ridges close 
under the higher mountains, and inside the duns ; or at least they 
mostly occupy that position, for it cannot he said that middle Siwa- 
lik beds do not occur there too, as will be seen from the remarks 
upon structure. No fossils can be quoted from those beds, but it is 
believed that some existed in the original Siwélik collections. They 
would probably be of miocene age. 


Néban or lower Siwdlik. 


One of the most interesting features in these Siwdlik deposits is 
Horizontal variations the variation they exhibit in relation to the 
in the Siwélik deposits. position of the great river-gorges. This is 
most marked in the case of the upper portion of the series. The 
accumulation of coarse conglomerates is immensely greater in the 
inmediate vicinity of the large rivers of the Himalayan system, and, 
moreover, it is only within the range of those streams that we find 
the beds of large rounded blocks of quartzite and other hard rocks 
euch as are now brought down by those great torrents. In the 
intervals between the rivers such conglomerates as occur are formed 
almost exclusively of the débris of the adjoining hills, the same as 
are found in the minor streams now flowing from those hills; but in 
this position sandy clays often form the bulk of the formation. The 
same influence is observable in the middle group of the series, which 
is often conglomeratic and gravelly, or almost exclusively sandy, 
near the main rivers, while away from them the clays are often in 
great force. These facts are very observable at the Satlaj ; in the 
gorge above Bubhor the whole of the upper group is coarsely con- 
glomeratic, and the middle one is more or less pebbly throughout, 
while at seven miles to the north-west the brown sandy clays, in 
which the fossil bubalue and camelus were found, form three-fourths 
of the entire thickness of the upper group. The apparent exception 
in the case of the Jumna is even a more marked illustration of the 
fact under notice. The river now flows through the Siwalik range 
at many miles to the west of the gorge where it leaves the inoun- 
tains; the fact being that in the elevation of the outer range the 
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Jumna could not erode a passage through the great accumulation of 
conglomerates it had formerly discharged in front of that gorge, 
and which now form the highest summit of the outer range. It had 
to work round them not in the direction of its near neighbour the 
Ganges, but towards the region of lesser deposition. Thus the con- 
trast between the SiwAlik strata to the east and west of the actual 
river-passage is so great-that it has been questioned if the formations 
can really be the same. To the east the upper group is made of 
the hard shingle conglomerates, while on the same strike to the 
west the conglomerates are composed of local, principally lower 
Siwalik, débris. In the cisJumna Siwéliks the middle group is 
formed of thick masses of soft sandstones that have yielded very 
few fossils, while to the west clays occur largely on the same 
horizon, and fossils abound. The facts indicated in this paragraph 
are of great importance, as bearing upon the question of the 
mountain-formation ; showing, as they clearly do, that although 
these deposits, to a thickness of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, are 
now in many places turned up to the vertical, and even in- 
verted, yet the main features of the higher mountains must have 
been during the Siw&lik period sensibly similar to what they 
are now. 
So far we have briefly considered the original characters of the 
‘Structure of the Siwélik Siwalik strata : it is necessary now to notice 
rocks. the features induced by disturbance. This 
has taken place on the grandest scale. On the right bank of the 
Ganges above Hardwar the gray sandstones of the middle group 
have a high southerly dip; and this rises gradually, through an 
enormous thickness of strata, to a nearly vertical underlie in the 
conglomerates at the outer edge of the range. A section of the 
same type is splendidly exposed in the gorge of the Satlaj above 
Bubhor, in the second range of the Suh-Himalayan hills. There 
is much method in the form of these flexures : they very generally 
affect the form known as normal, i. e., bends in which the dip is 
greater on one side of the axis, and so called because of more com- 
mon occurrence than the symmetrical flexure—when both dips are 
equal—or than the folded flexure, in which the strata on tho side of 
the steeper dip have been pushed beyond the vertical, and sc 
partially inverted. As an almost universal rule in this region, the 
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steep side of these normal anticlinal flexures is tarned from the 
mountains. From this there results the familar conformation of the 
Sub-Himélayan hills, presenting a scarped face to the plains and a 
long slope towards the interior valley. These duns, or at least the 
flat longitudinal valleys which are the typical duns, are thus struc- 
tural features, not mere valleys of denudation ; they rest upon the 
comparatively little disturbed strata in the hollow of the synclinal 
flexure. The range separating the dun from the plains is formed by 
the anticlinal, the steep (outer) limb of which is generally broken 
up and denuded away, hence the south face of the range presents 
the scarped outcrop of the beds on the north side of the axis of 
flexure. 


In the inner ranges, where the disturbing action was greater, 
The Nun under Mus- the normal flexure often becomes folded, 
sooree. with, of course, inversion of the strata. There 
is an instance of this fairly seen in the Nun stream under Mussooree : 
below the narrow gorge, through massive sandétones having a steep 
northerly underlie, there is a continuous section in the low banks 
showing the sandstone becoming pebbly, then interbedded with thin 
conglomerates, then with thicker and coarser beds, all having the 
same high northerly dip. This is undoubtedly an ascending section 
though apparently, according to the dip, it is a descending one, t.e., 
the whole series is inverted. To any one who has understood these 
simple explanations, it will be apparent that if these conglomerates 
are upper Siwalik, and unless there is a fault somewhere about the 
mouth of the Nun gorge, the inner Sub-Himflayan range under 
Mussooree must be in great part made up of middle Siwalik, and 
not of Nihan beds ; and indeed their character would support that 
view. If these conglomerates of the Nun are not upper Siwalik 
they would form a new sub-division of the Nahan group, which 
could then hardly be classed as lower Siwélik. Similar conglomer- 
ates have lately been observed in this inner Sub-Himélayan zone 
east of Naini Tal. It is however to be remarked that these folded 
flexures often are attended by great faulting, on such a scale that all 
appearance of flexure is lost and we only find a section of upper 
Siwaliks dipping against, and apparently passing under, beds of the 
Nahan type. There are several grand instances of such faults in the 
broad area of Sub-Himalayan rocks beyond the Satlaj in the Kangra 
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region and on through the Jamu hills. They run quite straight 
or in very open curves for several scores of miles, and as the dislu- 
cation lessens, the unfaulted flexure is gradually disclosed. The 
seetion in the Nun shows us that to the east as well as to the west 
flexures may take the place of the peculiar unconformable overlap- 
ping boundary between the upper and lower Siwdliks described in 
the Néhan region, where there is no din. The difference of struc- 
ture would be such as might result from the presence of some 
unyielding mass of rock underground in this latter position, prevent- 
ing the formation of flexures. This N&han region is in other ways 
remarkable, as we shall see in following sections. 


The form of the structural features prevailing in the Sub-Himé- 
layan zone indicates plainly a thrust from the adjoining mountain 
mass ; and the magnitude of the total movement is astonishing in 
connection with the reflection made in a previous section, that it 
must in great part have occurred since the mountain mass had 
assumed somewhat of its present form ; or, at least, that the main 
drainage system had remained the same throughout. 


From what has already been said, a general idea might be formed 
Distribution of Siwalik of the distribution of the different groups of 
rocks. the Siwalik series ; but the effects of denu- 
dation and other influences remain to be indicated. The chief 
expanse of the Sub-Himalayan hills and rocks is beyond the Satlaj. 
From about Pinjor, the lower Himalayan ranges trend northwards 
towards the lofty gneissic ridge of the Dhauladhar, overlooking the 
Kangra Din. The outer range of the Sub-Himalayan is not affected 
by this change of direction, so that the zone of tertiary rocks becomes 
permanently widened to about three times the breadth it exhibits 
along the whole mountain range to the east. In the Kangra region 
there is a succession of three duns occupied by conglomerates, separated 
by ridges of sandstone brought up along great faults. To as far as 
the Ganges the upper Siwaliks are still well represented in the outer 
hills ; but east of this river, along the whole of Rohilkhand, only 
remnants of these outer Siwaliks have been observed. They seem to 
have been mostly denuded away, and one comes at once upon the 
older sandstones of the ranges immediately flanking the high moun- 
tains. This is the case under Naini Tal. The change, however, is 
not a permanent one ; for, again, far to the east, on the road to 
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Kéthméndu, there is a broad outer Siwalik range, formed of soft 
sandstones and conglomerates, and separated by a dun from an 
inner zone of lower sandstones. But, again, along the Sikkim 
and Bhutan border, there is no sign of the outer Sub-Himélayan 
range. 


It bas been said above that the uppermost Siwalik strata are 

considered to be of newer pliocene age, and 
. we have seen modern deposits being laid 
down against them along the base of the hills in the bhdbar region. 
In these a fossil village was dug out by Colonel Cantley in the 
excavations for the Eastern Jumna Canal. They no doubt passed 
down into beds of the prehistorical or recent period. Still there 
would be a great gap left in the sequence of formations—the whole 
of the pleistocene period, represented in Europe by the drift, and 
the cave deposits, which for years past attracted so much attention 
in connection with the discovery of human remains. For some 
middle portion of that period representatives are found in the Sub- 
Himalayan zone. They are unmistakably exposed on the Satlaj, 
above Bubhor, where the hills on either side of the river, to a height 
of some 500 feet, are capped by clays and coarse conglomerates, 
resting quite undisturbed on the edges of vertical Siwalik strata, 
both of the middle and uppermost groups. It is clear that a long 
time of disturbance and denudation must have intervened between 
the deposition of those totally unconformable deposits ; also that 
those high-level conglomerates are separated from recent deposits 
by at least the time it has taken the Satlaj to excavate its gorge to 
its present depth. These two limiting tests of age are quite as co- 
gent as those applied to corresponding deposits in Europe. Beds of 
the same age are well exposed above the sanction already described 
in the Nun river under Mussooree. They are here quite on a level 
with the summits of the Siwélik hills to south of the Dehra 
Dun. 

The most interesting deposits of this age are those to which a 
glacial origin has been assigned. It was long 
since observed that the glaciers of the 
Himélaya had once extended to a much lower level than they do 
now. Unmistakable moraines are found in Sikkim to within 8,000 
feet of the sea level, the present limit of glaciers being about 14,000 


Post-tertiary deposits, 
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feet. More recently a glacial deposit has been described in the 
Kangra valley. Enormous blocks of gneiss are freely scattered in 
the low ground, at an elevation of 2,500 to 3,000 feet, along the 
whole base of the Dhuuladhér range, resting on the Siwélik strata. 
One cannot well assign a limit to the mass that may be moved by 
a rush of water on a considerable slope ; but the distribution of 
these blocks makes it very difficult to account for them by any 
action of this kind through the existing gorges; for they occur 
along the slope of the flanking ridges, seemingly quite out of reach 
of any possible sweep of the torrents. They are three possible 
assumptions to account for their position: by supposing the scarp 
of the gneiss now forming the mountain-ridge to have once extended 
a couple of miles in advance of where it is now, and so as to bring 
those blocks within the range of its talus, but in this case the blocks 
should be found over the intermediate heights, which is not the case; 
or to admit that the blocks were ice-borne, and not by glaciers, for 
the blocks are not arranged in moraine fashion, but by floating ice 
in a lake of that périod ; or to suppose that the whole valley and 
the main gorges were formerly choked up with detrital accumulations 
to such a level as may have brought these lateral positicns within 
the range of the spill from the gorges, ever overtopping the lower 
flanking hills. This is by no means a gratuitous supposition, for we 
find those coarse superficial deposits capping the heights above 
Ka&ngra fort, on the south of the valley, and not derivable from the 
Siwélik conglomerates on which they rest. The necessary slope of 
deposition for such materials, from this position to the mountain 
range, would give elevation enough there for any observed distribu- 
tion of the great blocks, by simple diluvial action. This is probably 
the real history of the case ; but the possible influence of ice action 
to aid the process is not to be lost sight of. When the Himalayan 
glaciers reached to 8,000 feet lower than at present, ice-work must 
have been very active in the Dhauladhér, and its effects very mark- 
ed in the deposits at the base of the range. All the facts suggest 
that those high-level gravels are of the same age throughout the 
Himalayan border, and probably of the same age as the former 
extension of glacial action ; and it is impossible not to notice the near 
coincidence of this age with that of the glacial period of Europe. 
There is no independent evidence of changes of level since the age 
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of these deposits ; and it is doubtful how far mere difference of rain- 
fall could count for the change ; we should thus be driven to enter- 
tain the idea of an ice-age. 

The coufirmation of this physical evidence of a great phenome- 
non having affected synchronously so large 
a portion of the earth’s surface would be of 
the highest importance to geological science. Since the abandon- 
ment of the primitive idea that all similar rocks were of contem- 
poraneous origin, we have been at a loss for any test of absolute 
time-horizons. Within continucus land areas some approach to a 
judgment can be made by closely comparing series of adjoining 
sections, but for any distant >” detached area we have to trust to 
paleontology for the henictaxis, or comparative classification, of 
formations. Palaontoivgical homotaxis, however, implies differ- 
ence as well as correspondence in actual time relations ; and the 
problem of settline. trom fossil evidence only, in which direction 
the difference stvuid be counted, is an exceedingly complex under- 
taking. Thus palzontuogy itself was the chicf sufferer by the 
natural li:nitation of age-tests for the stratigraphical foundation 
upon which it was based, and of which it is as yct far from being 
independent. And as the history of life upon the globe is the 
object of the highest interest in geology, the check to progress was a 
very serious one. The occurrence of even one semi-universal 
phenomenon, leaving such peculiar and well-marked stratigraphi- 
cal characters as those of an ice-period, would afford an invalu- 
able test whereby to check the direction of growth and distribution 
of organic forms in all the formations nearly connected therewith. 

The change from the Sub-Himalayan hills to the outer region 
of the mountains is always, as has been 
shown, a more marked feature than the 


Importance of the theory. 


The lower Himélayap 
region. ; 

mere difference of height would suggest. The hills of the N&han 
zone range from 3,000 to nearly 5,000 feet, while the summits of 
the adjoining mountain-ridge vary from 6,000 to 8,000. From 
this to the great snowy range there lies a tract more than fifty miles 
wide, of deep valleys and narrow ridges, the average elevation of 
which would be «rarcely over that of the border-zone of mountains. 
This is the region appropriately known as the lowor or outer 
Himélaya. The mtain watershed of this broad tract of mountains lies 

17 
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well to the north of the line of snowy peaks, and the great rivers 
traverse the lower hilla in very tortuous courses. The configuration 
stamped upon the area by the denudation trom rain and rivers gives 
very little clue to the rock-structure. Although the general strike of 
the formations is parallel to that of the range, the composition of the 
strata is too complex, and the cases of local distortion too frequent, 
to admit of anyching like the regularity of feature that has been 
described in the Sub-Himalayan zone. One character may, how- 
ever, be noticed as constant throughout the western part of the lower 
Himalaya to as far east as the Nepal frontier : along the outermost 
zone there occurs a strong limestone formation, producing ridges of 
more rugged outline and having a greater elevation than the hills 
for some distance to the north of it. Our knowledge of this 
immense stretch of mountains is so tragmentary that no connected 
account can be given of it. We can only give a sketch of the four 
sections that have been even cursorily observed, and offer some 
conjectures as to their connection. The four sections occur in the 
Simla region, the Kumaon region, Nepal and Sikkim. 


The first thing to note of the Simla region is that it constitutes 
the termination of the Lower Himalaya as 
characterised above. In describing the 
Sub-Himalayan zone it was noted how from about Pinjor (on the 
main road to Simla) the boundary of the mountains trended round 
to the north for about eighty miles, up to the base of the Dhaula- 
dhar ridge, which is exactly on the line of the great snowy range, 
and is structurally its equivalent. Thus, of course, the continuous 
broad area of lower mountains is cut off. It is important to notice 
that this is nota freak of denudation, a great bay worn into the 
mountains by a tertiary sea: were this the case, we should find the 
successive formations of the area striking out along that curve and 
abruptly cut off there. The fact is not so. The strike of the rocks 
bends regularly with the direction of the boundary, thus showing 
that the entire feature is an original character of the mountain- 
structure. We have here, in the extinction of the Outer Himé- 
layan region, the beginning of the north-westerly decrease of the 
Himilayan elevation. The mountains beyond the Ravi, which, 
in a superficial sense—as being south of the range of maximum 
elevation—might be held to represent the Lower Himalaya, do not 
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reproduce its characters. Kashmir has structurally more relation 
to the Central HimAlaya than to anything south of the snowy range. 
This fact of diminishing original elevation comes out very clearly in 
the peculiar distribution of some of the formations that occur in the 
Simla region. These have been roughly classified as below :— 


Kasauli. 
Sirmur... J Degas 


Subéthu (nummulitic). 

Krol (? triassic). 

Infra-Krol. 

Blaini. 

Infra-Blaini. 

Schists and gneiss- 
The marked change in the surface configuration from the Sub- 
Himélayan to the Lower Himalayan hills 
introduces for the most part a total change 
of rocks. Below Mussooree and Naini Tél, and throughout the 
whole range to eastward, one steps at once and for good from the 
upper tertiary sandstone to the much older slaty rocks. It is not 
so, however, in the region between the Jumna and the Satlaj. 
The high ridge on which stand the stations of Kasauli and Dagshéi 
is formed of rocks very similar in character to those of the Néhan 
zone close by ; but the marked boundary separating them is con- 
tinuous with that forming to the east the separation of the Nahan 
from the slates. Indeed even here, under Kasauli, the slates often 
appear along the boundary beneath the sandstones of the ridge, 
which have been upheaved upon a basement of their supporting 
rock. Resting upon the slates in this position we find thick beds 
of dull brown, gray, and olive indarated clays with bands of lime- 
stone, in which there occur abundantly fossils characteristic of the 
nummulitic period. These beds are well seen about Subéathu. 
They are overlaid conformably and with alternating transition by 
red clays with hard purple and gray sandstone, well seen about 
Dagsh&i. In the ascending section sandstone prevails to the 
exclusion of the red clays, as is well seen on the ridge at Kasauli. 
In these top beds numerous leaves have been found indicating 
the proximity of an abundant sub-tropical vegetation. The 
aggregate thickness of this threefold formation (Subdéthu, Dagshai, 
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and Kasauli) may be from 2,000 to 3,000 feet. Collectively it 
may be known as the Sirmur series, a considerable part of its area 
occurring within that State. 

Here, then, at last we have a formation the horizon of which is 
fixed by a well-marked marine fauna. The 
Subathu group at the base of thie series is 
certainly eocene ; and considering the perfectly transitional charac- 
ter of the three groups, we may provisionally consider the whole 
series to be of this age. The study of its position and relations seems 
to throw much light upon the history of the mountain-system. It 
forms an almost isolated outlier, caught up on the edge of the moun- 
tain-area. Its greatest width, east of Dagshai, is about ten miles. 
In that direction it stops out along the crest of a ridge at about 
fifteen miles west of the Jumna ; the mode of termination show- 
ing that it was effected simply by greater elevation to the east, 
and consequent denudation. The only other known occurrence of 
these rocks within the south Himalayan boundary to eastwards is 
a small patch of Subathu beds on the top of the ridge east of 
the Ganges close to the village of Bon in Garhwal. In the far 
east, however, the nummulitic deposits at the south base of the 
Géro hills have a very striking resemblance to the Subdthu beds ; 
but it is doubtful if they were ever connected. To the west, 
at the Satlaj, the outlicr is attenuated to a band a few yards 
wide—a bottom remnant of the Subathu beds. These rocks again 
appear in some forco in the ridge beyond, but become gradually 
depressed in that .dircction, so that before reaching the Bids 
the most characteristic bottom group has disappeared. The band 
as represented by the upper groups is well marked, though very 
narrow, at the Ravi. The hill station of Dharmséla stands upon it. 

Some points of interest have been made out regarding the rela- 

tte uncomformity tothe tions between the Sirmur series and the 
older rocks. contiguous older formations, There is very 
deep unconformity : the Subathu beds do not rest upon the next 
youngest rock, which is the great Krol limestone, but upon beds 
which underlic that limestone. This is fully made out. As a 
natural concomitant, we find that the surface of contact of the two 
contrasting formations is a very uncven one. On the ridge at 
Subathu there are not more than 50 feet of the typical Subathu 
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beds below the red rocks ; while in the valley alongside there must 
be 600 to 800 feet of this bottom group. These facts suggest 
proximity to the edge of deposition of the nummulitic sea ; and the 
succeeding deposits, ending in the plant-beds of the Kasauli zone 
tend to confirm the view. 


It seems, too, that little or none of the contortion which now 
Contortion of the slates ffects all the rocks had occured before the 
post-eocene. deposition of the Subathu beds ; for at 
Subathu itself a characteristic bottom layer is clearly seen, resting 
continuously throughout a considerable synclinal flexure upon 
approximately the same bed of the supporting slates. In agree- 
ment with this observation, we now find these rocks to have 
undergone equal contortion with the slates. The inner boundary 
of the eocene area is a very broken one; and outlying shreds 
of the nummulitic clays are found caught up in folds of the 
slates, as may be seen on the road north of the Haripur rest- 
house. 

All these facts would tend to prove that although some general 
elevation of the mountain area, involving 
deep denudation of the rocks, had occurred 
here prior to the tertiary period, none of the special disturbance 
characteristic of the existing mountain-system, and so specially 
marked in this fringing zone, took place till after the deposi- 
tion of the eocene rocks. The Sirmur series exhibits more intense 
and varied disturbance than is at all general in the Nahan group. 


Inferences. 


The relation of the Sirmur to the Néhan group cannot be so 
Relation of Sirmur and definitely made out, as they are only seen 
Swehkecnes: near each other along a single steep line of 
boundary ; and the question is, as to the nature of this boundary. 
The argument for the total separation of the groups in this region 
appears, however, to be pretty conclusive. Although, as has been 
said, the rocks of the upper Sirmur groups have ». strong lithologi- 
cal resemblance to those of the Nahan group—so much so that the 
type of the Sub-Himalayan Mposits may be said to have set in 
with the eocenes—the facies of the Ndhan and Sirmur groups are so 
distinct, in close proximity, that there is little ground for consider- 
ing any parts of them, as represented in this Jumna-Satlaj region, 
to be equivalent. It is only on the supposition of the boundary 
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between the areas (which: is also the chief boundary along the 
base of the mouztains) being a great fault, that the question of 
correspondence can arise at all. But as this supposition is the 
prima facie one—the one that would be applied from the accepted 
interpretation of like boundaries in other mountain regions—it is 
necessary to state the evidence against it. 


Throughout the whole range of the Néhan zone in this region 
no trace of the very characteristic Subathu 
beds has been found, either at the apparent 
local base of the section, or as a remnant adhering along the sup- 
posed fault-ground. In the former position it might be said we 
should be more likely to find the top rocks of the older group ; but 
this too can be answered negatively : the lower we get in the Néhan 
group, we find clays to occur more frequently, whereas the Kasauli 
beds are almost exclusively sandstones. It is also to be noted that 
no remnant of the Nahan rocks has been recognised capping the 
Kasauli beds, or otherwise, within the eocene area. No conglome- 
rate has been observed in the Sirmur group. The only position 
from which the original continuity of the groups, with separation 
by faulting, could be maintained, would be to assert that, as the 
actual base of the Nahan group has never been seen in this region, 
thc whole eocene group may be buried beneath it in conformable 
sequence, or otherwise ; and correspondingly, that any trace of the 
Nahan deposits had been washed away from the present eocene 
area. So much for the direct evidence. As to the indirect, there 
is really little, except the fact of abruptness, in the character of 
the boundary. itself to countenance the supposition of a great 
fault. A straight line drawn from the west end of the eocene area 
in Sirmur to the small nummulitic outlier east of the Ganges 
would touch the Siwalik hills south of Dehra; and along the great 
bay-like course of the boundary, north of that line, there are 
many sharp changes of direction, such as are not supposed to be 
compatible with dislocations of such dimensions as would be 
required in this case. The great faults in the Sub-Himalayan zone 
were seen to be remarkably straight. The alternative and most 
probable supposition is that the eocene area was upraised, and 
something approaching to the present steep edge of contact eroded 
out of it. before the deposition of the Nabhan rocks. 


Probable unconformity. 
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It is, however, to be mentioned that far to the north-west 
Change of character to there is complete transition throughout the 
the north-west. tertiary series, from the Subéthu to the top 
Siwalik. The partial obliteration of the Sirmur series, as forming 
a sharply defined zone at the base of the mountains, commences 
at some fifty miles beyond the Ravi about Udampur. The zone 
is there more than twenty miles broad, and rocks of Siwélik aspect 
occur within it. Still as a zone of greater upheaval it is traceable to 
beyond the Punch; but before reaching the Jhilam it is quite 
effaced, the whole tertiary series sweeping across it in an anticlinal 
flexure. These facts do not in the least disturb our conclusions 
regarding the relation of the lower and upper tertiary series in the 
Lower Himalayan region. They only form part of the concurrent 
evidence that towards the middle of the Himélayan system the 
elevation was greater, and commenced earlier than in the terminal 
region. The same fact is emphatically shown in the comparative 
relation of the Sirmurs to the older rocks in these two positions. 
In this case there can be no doubt of the deep unconformity in 
the Simla region—a relation of the same kind as that here 
adopted for the Sirmur-Néhan relation in the same area. But this 
feature too is quite changed to the north-west : in the great inliers 
of old limestone that occur within the tertiary area of the Jamu 
hills, the Sub&thu group, with the same characteristic bottom- 
bed as noticed at SubAthu, is ‘everywhere observed in parallel (con- 
formable) superposition with the old limestone. It is not in- 
deed proven that this rock represents the Krol formation ; never- 
theless, the contrast of the stratigraphical relation is most striking. 


We have again to refer to the Jumna-Satlaj ground for the 
Older rocks of the Simla best sections of the next older rocks to the 
region. eocene. The peculiarities of this region 
come out stronger as we recede in time. Its character in the 
plains, as the present main watershed of Hindustan, is really its 
least permanent feature: there is some reason to think that the 
Jumna once upon a time may have flowed towards the Indus 
through western Rajputane. It can certainly be affirmed that 
such a course was within the range of the dilavial conditions that 
formerly obtained in upper India. The peculiar unconformity 
found in this position between the upper tertiary rocks is not, 
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like the plains’ watershed, accidental or temporary, but structural. 
In the well-preserved sections of the Sirmur group we found in this 
region the only representative of the eocene period within the 
Southern Himélaya ; and again here we find the best preserved 
remains of the older formations. This ground too has been examined 
in more detail, so it will serve as a standard of comparison. 

The Solan rest-house on the new road to Simla stands between 
three picturesque mountains of limestone, 
more or less isolated in each case upon a 
base of supporting rock. It is a blue gray stone, several hundred 
feet in thickness. From its position here we are safe in taking 
it as the youngest group of the series with which it is connected. 
It has now for some years been spoken of as the Krol limestone. 
There is often a band of coarse sandstone at the base of it, which 
seems to vary a good deal in thickness, often at the expense of the 
limestone. Below this there is well exposed in this neighbourhood 
a thick band of black carbonaceous slaty shales, which pass down 
into similar non-carbonaceous flaggy beds, forming the whole base 
of the mountains in this zone, down to the lowest levels. Ata 
thousand feet or more from the base of the Krol limestone there 
occurs in those slaty flags a thin band of compact limestone of 
clear pink, yellow, or gray tints, often accompanied by a bed of 
conglomerate, and a white quartzite. This band, though a thin one, 
seems to be very persistent to great distances; it is therefore 
important as a well-marked horizon. It has been identified on the 
flanks of the hills under Simla; far up the valley of the Tons, at 
the crossing of the Simla-Mussooree road; on the Ganges near 
Tapuban, and again on the hillside north of the Kota Dun in 
Kumaon. It is called the Blaini group. The Krol group is traceable 
eastwards almost continuously, and in about the same condition as 
at the Krol, through Deoban in Jaunsar to Mussooree and Naini Tal. 

From certain lithological resemblances to the rocks in Spiti, 

Cualiceacca dmailike which he had classified from fossil evidence, 
Dr. Stolickza has conjectured that the Blaini 

and infra-Blaini beds may correspond with members of his Muth 
and Bhabe series, of upper and lower silurian age; that the Krol 
group represents his Lilang series, which is triassic ; and that 
the infra-Krol may correspond with his Kuling series of the 
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earboniferous period, in the central Himalaya. But no recognizable 
fossil has yet been found in these rocks in the lower Himélayan 
region. 

The relation of this series, which forms so continuously the 
outermost zone of the lower Himilaya, to 
the metamorphic rocks on the north is very 
puzzling, yet essential to the explanation of the mountain structure. 
Some important hints towards it are found in the Simla region. 
Unless one chances to stumble upon an outcrop of the Blaini group, 
the flaggy slates of the infra-Krol and infra-Blaini horizons are 
indistinguishable. Immediately north of the Krol there is a com- 
pressed anticlinal flexure, with elevation to the north of it ; so that 
the slaty rocks occupy the whole ground till we reach the quartzites 
of Tara Devi and Boileaugan), which dip towards their common 
synclinal axis at the gap south of Simla: limestone occurs above 


Extension to Simla, 


them on Jatog. These may represent the Krol group. However 
this may be, there can be no doubt about the identification of the 
Blaini group on the spur under the Yarrows and under Chota Simla, 
on the opposite sides of Jako. The thickness of strata above these 
outcrops, to the top of Jako, would quite carry the section up to the 
base of the Krol group. 
An interesting feature of the section is that the rocks of 
ae the Jako and Boileauganj hills are highly 
Typical instance of over- : : j : 
Iving metamorphiam at metamorphic—mica-schists and garnetiferous 
aime hornblende-schists with abundance of vein- 
quartz—while the flaggy slates above and below the Blaini group, 
all round the west, north and east base of the hill, are as little meta- 
morphic as on the base of the Krol. This is a crucial instance of 
a phenomenon that meets us far and wide throughout the Himalaya, 
the superposition of highly metamorphic upon non-metamorphic 
strata. The metamorphism is often apparently greater than here— 
we find gneiss instead of crystalline schists at top—while the case 
for superposition is less distinct ; so that it is possible to doubt the 
fact of its being a normal ascending section ; and accordingly this 
has always been a chief stumbling-block in the interpretation of 
the lower Himalayan sections. It is the feature that so fatally 
puzzled Herbert fifty years ago. We shall have to return to the sub- 
ject presently, and would only remark here that the very instructive 
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instance we have just seen ocours in a much frequented position, 
where many English people pass many idle hours. 


The same flaggy slates seem to continue for a long way north of 
Sectionalong ridgenorth Simla, for the most part with a moderate 
of Simla, north-easterly inclination. There are several 
lines of crush and strain, generally found at the gaps, but apparently 
unattended by great dislocation, for no new rock appears along these 
lines. The Blaini group has been identified on the ridge north of 
Theog bringing in the Krol beds towards Matifni, where there are 
symptoms of gradual general metamorphism. At Nagkanda this 
change is very decided, and here those slaty schists seem to pass 
into the flanks of Hatu, the top of which is formed of massive beds 
of gneiss, lying nearly horizontally. This rock is the same as the 
so-called central gneiss forming the southern basement of the great 
snowy range, where its chief characteristic seems to be the preva- 
lence in it of ramifying veins of albite-granite. These observations 
have suggested that the Krol beds had here overlapped the slate 
series, and are in original contact with the gneiss. 


We have now seer a general section up to the great mountain 
Parallel section in the range. It is taken for the most part along 
Batlaj valley. the watershed in a north-east-by-east direc- 
tion from Simla. The apparent simplicity of it is very encourag- 
ing ; but we have not far to go to dispel this illusion. It may be 
noted that no limestone appears on this section beyond Simla. The 
Shali mountain, however, only a few miles to the west of Matiani, 
is made of strong limestone, not unlike the Krol rock, with an 
accompanying sandstone, and underlaid by flaggy slates like those 
about Simla. If they are the same, and indeed in any case, their 
position is somewhat puzzling, for from Shali they dip eastwards 
under the schists of Matiani and northwards down to the Satlaj, 
where the limestone seems to pass under the gneiss of the Jalori 
ridge. Itis not merely a case of dipping towards these metamor- 
phic rocks ; the V-shaped outcrop of the junction along the steep 
sides of the Satlaj gorge points up the valley, and is more or less 
parallel to the dip of the strata in both rocks.. In the Satlaj valley 
above ‘and below Suni, close to the north of Simla, the confusion of 
the limestones and slates is indescribable ; and there is profuse trap- 
pean intrusion : whereas, on the whole section through Simla, from 
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the plains to Nagkanda, only one small dyke has been observed. The 
wbsence of fossils in these limestone and slate rocks makes it almost 
impossible to settle their stratigraphical relations with any certainty. 

The distribution of these limestones and slates is as irregular to 
the east as to the north of Simla. The Chor 
mountain—directly between Simla and Mus- 
sooree, and remarkable for being the highest summit (12,000 feet) 
occurring within such a short distance of the plains—is an isolated 
mass of gneiss. To east of it the limestone stretches again far into 
the mountains, along the valley of the Tons, forming Deoban hill ; 
along the Mussooree ridge it occurs frequently, as on the Abbey and 
Camel’s-back hills. On the top of Landaur it is mixed with sandstones, 
and appears again by itself on the Tapuban point. The Blaini lime- 
stone and conglomerate are well seen on the flanks of the Sarkanda 
summit, and again in the Ganges at the confluence with the Hiunalgar. 


East of Simla. 


In the Kumaon section we still find the limestone and slate rocks 
fairly represented. The ridge of Naini Tal 
is a broad synclina! range, with many local 
fractures and contortions, like its type the Krol range. The strong 
limestone that forms the summits about the lake is very like the Krol 
rock. Here, however, atid also at Mussooree, there is a good deal of 
trappean intrusion. In the Sydémkhet valley, north of Naini Tal, 
trap-rock is in great force, and immediately to the north we come 
upon crystalline schists. Along the heights of Sunthala and Gagar 
these are gneissose. The dip throughout is at a moderate angle to 
north-north-cast, and about Almora one or more bunds of granitoid 
gneiss occur in these rocks. Its general mode of appearance is that 
of interstratification with the schists ; but in one place it has been 
described as intrusive, which would establish its character as a true 
granite. North of this, for some way, there is a reversal of the dip 
to south-south-west up to a line of trappean intrusion, which has been 

traced for many miles along the strike. The rocks to the north of 
this band are of a more varied character ; some are slaty ; and lime- 

stone is of frequent occurrence, often steatitic in the vicinity of the 

trap. The dip is less constant in these rocks, and their relation to 


the crystalline schists of the snowy range is not well defined. 


"Much detail with suggestive conjectures regarding this region is given ip 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. III.. Part 2. 


The Kumaon section. 
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Where we next get a section of the lower Himalaya through the 
Nepal valley, there is little outward resemb- 
lance to what we have seen to the west. 
The Churia Ghati range, between the plains and the Etounra Dun, 
is a pattern specimen of the Siw4lik type. North of the Dun there 
is an equally characteristic representative of the Nahan range flank- 
ing the mountains. But inside this we no longer find the border 
mountain-range of slaty rocks capped by plain blue limestone that 
is so constant to the west of the Kali. We come at once upon 
achistose rocks. These, however, are not mica schists of the ordinary 
type, such as those north of Naini Tél. First there are earthy (slaty) 
schista, some quite black and with carbonaceous layers ; then flaggy 
quartzose schists, passing up into strong schistose quartzites ; and 
these are succeeded by a great mass of dense highly crystalline white 
limestone within three miles from the Nahan boundary. All are 
more or less vertical and folded with a prevailing northerly underlie, 
the strike being 15° south of east. Beyond this steep ascending 
section there is a broad band of still greater disturbance, apparently 
a synclinal ; for the limestone is variously repeated, and the under- 
lying rocks brought in again. It would seem to be followed in the 
Chessa-garhi ridge by a crushed anticlinal, about the axis of which 
there are thick bands of porphyritic gneiss associated with flaggy 
quartzites. From here there is again a general ascending section 
through similar flaggy quartzitic schists to the Chandragiri range, 
bounding Nepél on the south-south-west. This ridge and all those 
to west-north-west and east-south-east of the valley are made of 
folded repetitions of one set of rocks, in which a calcareous element 
is more or less prevalent ; varying from strong beds of pure limestone 
to earthy schistose limestone, and prominently a thickly bedded fine- 
grained quartzite, with scanty calcareous bond. The Shiupuri ridge, on 
the north-north-east of the valley, is of massive gneiss ; schists appear- 
ing again to the north in the valley of the Tadi and the Trisul Ganga. 

There is sufficient resemblance in the two bands of limestone and 
the underlying flaggy quartzites of this sec- 
tion to suggest that they are repetitions of the 
same series ; and this has certain characters of resemblance tothe rock- 
series at the Krol, which admit of our conjecturing their identity. 
The whole of this Nepél section exhibits an intensity of disturbance 


The Nepél section. 


Possible affinivies. 
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throughout, such as has not been observed in any other section of the 
lower Himdlaya. Only one instance of a doubtful trap-rock has been 
noticed in the above section, in the schists near the outer boundary. 


We have one more section of the lower Himalaya to take note 
Sikkim section : of, far to the east, in Sikkim, and still more 
Darouda formation. unlike than that in Nepal to the sections of 
the north-west Himdélaya. It is of the highest interest, because we 
find here in a recognizable state a formation well known to us 
in the peninsula of India, thus establishing almost the only link 
between these separate geological provinces. There are, indeed, the 
nummulitic deposits resting against the edges of the Deccan trap at 
the base of the western gh&ts to compare with the numinulitics of 
Subathu, and showing that the Himalayas are younger than the 
Deccan plateau. But this is a comparatively superficial connexion ; 
whereas in Sikkim we find a bottom formation of one of the great 
tock-series of the peninsula, intimately connected with the rock 
forming the mountains. It is now thirty-one years since Dr. Hooker 
discovered Damuda fossils near Pankabéari, at the foot of the Dar- 
jeeling hills ; but it was only in 1874 that an examination of the 
mode of occurrence of the rocks was made by Mr. F. R. Mallet, of 
the Geological Survey, who was sent to investigate the prospect of 
a useful coal being found. He traced the hand of Damuda rocks 
from Pankabéri to Dalimkot ; at the Pista it is nearly a mile in 
width. In the western Dufrs it does not occur, but on or ahout its 
horizon there is a new formation, not found in Sikkim, consisting 
largely of massive dolomite, and called by Mr. Mallet the Buya 
series. In 1875, Major Godwin-Austen, who accompanied the 
expedition into the Daphla hills, found the Damudas again in force 
at the base of the mountains in Upper Asim, the Buxa series being 
there wanting. It is, of course, possible that the Damudas may 
recur to the west also, in Nepal, though they do not appear at the 
Sikkim end of the frontier, and certainly they are not specifically 
represented in the section through Kathmandu. 
Lithologically as well as by fossils the formation resembles its 
Its condition and posi- prototype in the Damuda valley, consisting 
Hon: of strong sandstones, gray shales, and coal 
seams. In some few spots the rocks are so little altered that the 
resemblance is complete, the coal itself being the only rock that bas 
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not escaped modification. It is always crushed to powder, and could 
only be utilized by being made into bricks. Very often, however, 
the whole group is as much altered as the contiguous rocks to the 
north, the sandstones being converted into foliated quartzites, and 
the shales into splintery slates or carbonaceous schists. The impor- 
tant point to settle is the stratigraphical relation of the group to the 
other rocks of the mountains. These are, first, a zone of slate rocks, 
some greenish and slightly unctuous, some ordinary clay state with 
bands of flaggy quartzite, rarely hornblendic and calcareous, and also 
rarely carbonaceous. These form the Daling series of Mr. Mallet. 
Next comes the gneiss of the upper hills : it is distinguished as the 
Darjeeling gneiss. The dip in all these rocks is into the mountain, 
and hence the immediate inference that they underlie each cther in 
the above order. Here, then, we find again an instance of the puzzle 
noticed in the section at Simla, and on which Herbert made ship- 
wreck. Mr Mallet was unable to find any escape from the position ; 
the Daling beds pass most regularly with parallel interstratitication 
into the gneiss by increase of metamorphism, appearing underneath 
it all up the gorges of the Tista and the Ranjit to the north of Dar- 
jecling, but in a more altered condition. Alse he found in several 
clear sections most completely conformable and transitional junction 
between the Daling and the Damuda beds. Their junction forms a 
re-entering angle up the Tista valley ; the Damudas, however, 
are not known to rise to the surfuce again in the interior of the 
mountains. The conviction was forced upon him that they are 
indeed what they appear to be,—the lowest and oldest rocks of the 
Himal:yan series in this position. 
Yet so great is the prepossession in favour of gneiss as necessa- 
Theoretical considera. ily a fundamental rock, that doubt still pre- 
tions. vails amongst those who have not seen for 
themselves. It may then be well to mention some independent con- 
siderations which tend to remove this obstruction to the rationale of 
Himalayan geology. It has long since been shown experimentally 
that the silicious minerals entering into the composition of crystal- 
line rocks can, through the medium of moisture, be produced 
und2r very moderate temperature and pressure ; and, hence, that the 
hydro-metamorphism to which gneiss and even granite were due 
need not be a very plutonic operation. Also it can be urged that 
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although when gneiss occurs extensively on the flat, we may be 
entitled to regard it as a fundamental rock, due to such hypogene 
action as would require any underlying rock to exhibit as great a 
degree of metamorphism as itself, yet when we come to mountain 
formation the case is very different. Here a special concentration 
of forces has manifestly occurred which may be adequate to the pro- 
duction of this apparently anomalous result. In a recent and very 
thorough discussion of this branch of geological dynamics we find a 
direct explanation of our difficulty ; that if a mixed mass of strata 
were subjected to compression, those portions which by position or 
texture were least capable of yielding, whether by shrinkage or con- 
tortion, would have to bear the brunt of the pressure, and to undergo 
in some other form its effects, prominently in the development of in- 
ternal heat.!_ In some such way overlying massive strata may have 
been converted into gneiss, while softer beds below underwent no 
crystalline metamorphism. If it should be shown, as in the Simla 
region, that the Darjeeling gneiss is the same as the central gneiss, the 
above interpretation of the Sikkim section would have to be abandoned. 


Geologists in India have been long on the look-out for a connect- 
Slight correspondence ing link between the rocks of the Peninsula 
Hindyeaca ot ao a andofthe Himélaya. Somany of the forma- 
ninsula, tions in the former region are unfossiliferous, 
it was hoped that some clue to their homotaxis might be obtained 
through their representatives in adjoining regions ; and although 
the elevation of those mountains may have occurred in tertiary times, 
the rocks so upraised might, of course, be of any age. Thus this 
discovery of the Damudas, as apparently the oldest formation in the 
Lower Himalaya, at least in the east, comes rather as a surprise. 
Although the Damuda series is, according to the most recent estimate 
of its fossils, of lower mesozoic age, its appearance in the field 
amongst other Indian formations is one of comparative youthfulness. 
It is, for instance, immensely younger than the great Vindhyan 
formation, which cover such large areas in undisturbed stratification, 
but in which as yet no trace of life has been observed, and below 
which there are several groups of slaty and sub-metamorphic rocks 
before we come to the fundamental gneiss of the region. However, 
in these matters, what is, is best ; the object being to know what 


‘Bee R. Mallet on Volcanic Energy, Phil. Trans., Vol, CLXIITI., page 147, 
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really has occurred. If the Himflayan sections would reflect to 
the geology of the Peninsula some light in return tor that it has 
now received therefrom, by clearing up the doubts that still exist 
about the age of the Damuda formation, it is all we could expect. 


There is but one character found almost constantly throughout 
Frequent occurrence of the Lower Himalayan sections—the frequent 
Guecuunont ee appearance of carbonaceous matter. It may 
Himélaya. be of no great significance, but it is worth 
notice. Coal-mining had heen attempted near Subathu in the 
carbonaceous shale of the infra-Krol group, or rather where this 
rock has been compressed and glazed in fault-ground. And this 
appearance of carbon (some of it as volatile hydro-carbons) with 
fault-rock is very common throughout the Lower Himalaya. It 
occurs at Simla, below Nigkanda, at Mussooree, and east of the 
Ganges. Among the more highly metamorphosed rocks it is repre- 
sented by graphite, as about Almora. Its appearance in the Kath- 
mandu section, at the outer fringe of the mountains, next the tertiary 
sandstones, is about the only specific similarity between this section 
and that in Sikkim, where carbonaceous matter occurs in the Daling 
and theBuxa, as well as the Damuda horizon. It may provisionally be 
taken as a suggestive link of affinity between all these rocks. In 
this connection it is important to recall that in Dr. Stolickza’s 
independent classification the infra-Krol horizon corresponds with 
his Central Himalayan Kuling series of carboniferous age, which is 
also the age assigned by some to the Damuda formation. 


From what we have seen of the rocks of the Lower Himalaya, 
Conjectural affiliation of there is not much prospect of a near solution 
the Lower Himalayan . 7 7 di 
sections. of this question. The main hope is in the 
present manifest want of information. Immediately west of Sikkim 
comes Nepal, taking up the whole middle region of the Himalaya 
for 500 miles in length, and which through the unaccountable for- 
bearance vf our Government, is as much a forbidden land to Euro- 
peans as is Chinese Tibet. Except on the single track to Kathmandu, 
which has lately been traversed by a geologist visitor to the Resident, 
no Englishman dare set foot in Nepal, whose people are entirely 
dependent upon our good will for communication with the out- 
side world, and freely enjoy it. In ‘se section to Kathmandu, 


which is only thirty miles from the p!uus, we have seen a general 
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resemblance to the rocks of the Simla region, the contrast being chiefly 
the universally high dips and general metamorphism. Except in 
this latter character it has little in common with the Sikkim section ; 
specific resemblance in the two rock series cannot be made out. 
The great limestone has no equivalent in kind in the whole of 
Sikkim. Where distances are so great, much allowance must, 
however, be made for probable original change in the nature of 
synchronous deposits. The fact that the present base of these eastern 
Himalayas adjoined, or indeed formed part of the Damuda land 
surface, suggests a difference in the deposits near it from those at a 
distance. We have also had to notice all through our sections a dis- 
position in the Krol limestone to pass into a sandy rock. In some 
such manner it may yet be shown that the Darjeeling gneiss is on 
the same horizon as the fine calcareous schists of the Nepdl valley. 
Every geologist will understand the very precarious nature of 
such a speculation. As an object to confute, it may be of 
some service. 


The Central Himdlaya.—In treating of the Lower Himfélaya we 
Consist largely of well. have had almost entirely to depend upon 
Rnown formations: local names for the various rock groups, and 
to be satisfied with conjeciaral identifications of them in different 
parts of the ground. This unsatisfactory result is owing to the want 
of fossils. For a great part of that ground it must be a permanent 
difficulty, owing to the high state of metamorphism of the rocks ; 
but there are large tracts where this condition does not obtain, and 
where we may hope that fossils will yet be found. At the snowy 
range and over a large part of Tibet the case is quite different. There 
numerous zones of strata are identifiable, not only locally, but 
in the established scale of formations, by the presence of well- 
known fossils. 


Our information of those regions is, however, in a very fragment- 
Strachey, 1848-49. ary state, and must long remain so, owing 
Bicliches, Bee Obs to the inaccessibility of the ground and the 

rigours of the climate at such great elevations. Numerous travellers 

have crossed the mountains in various directions, and have brought 

back a few fossils and isolated observations of the rocks, but only 

two observers have given a connected geological description of any 

considerable area. One account is of a portion of Central Tibet in 
19 
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Chinese territory, north.of Kumaun visited by Captain R. Strachey, 
R.E., 1848 and 1849. The description is quoted in extenso from 
his paper, the map attached to which is reproduced to illustrate 
this chapter. The s¢cond and fuller account is that of Western 
Tibet, by Dr. Stvlickza, published in the fifth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. In the summers of 
1864 and 1865 he explored the region between Spiti and Dras 
and the Indus. It will be recollected that he died in June, 1874, 
after crossing the Karakoran) pass, on the return journey with the 
mission to Kashgar, having lost his life through his zeal for 
scientific research. His observations on this expedition complete a 
rough section across the whole Tibetan mountain region from the 
Panjab to the plains of Khotan. 


Dr. Stolickza’s list of formations. observed 
in Western Tibet, is as follows :— 


Fhgails, 


Western Tibet. 


Age. Group. 
IV.—RIVER AND 
LACUSTRINE 


DEPOSITS, 


III.—TeaTIARY.— Nummuilitic ... Indus or Shingo Beds ...Nummulites. 


IL—S ECON D- Cretaceous ... Chikkim Beds 


»»- Rudista and Furamini- 
ARY. 


Sera, 
« Aricula echinata. 


Jurassic Giewmal Sandstone 


(Upper). 
7 Jurassic . Spia Shales (Braun Ammonites macroce- 
Jura), phalus Parkinsoni, 
triplicatus, etc. 
9g Middle Lias ... Upper Tegling Lime- TZrochus epulus, Chem- 
stone. nitzia undulata, Te- 
rebratula sinemwri- 
ensia. 
‘5 Lower Lias ... Lower Tagling Lime- Terebratula greraria 
stone, and pyriformis, 
Rhynchonclla Aws- 
triaca, Belemnites. 
Rheetic . Para Limestone .-.Megalodon triqueter. 
7 Dicerocardium Him 
alayense. 
; Triassic Lilang series . dlalobia Lommeti, 
‘ (Upper). Ammonites flcridus 
ete. 
L—PaL#0zo1c —Carboniferous, Kuling series ..Productue  semireti- 
culatws,  ‘Spirifer 


Upper Silurian, Muth series 


Lower Silurian Bhabel: series 
GNEISS, METAMORPHIC SCHISTS, etc. 


Keithavii, etc. 
wed ntaculites, Orthis 
ete, 
aer Orthis ? 
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The distribution of these formations, though subject to many local 
ae tie irk egularities, exhibit well the general struc- 
tural features of the region. There are two 
main synclinal rock-basins, along the centres of which the younger 
members of the sedimentary series, with one important exception, 
are found, These geological features have no superficial relations to 
any geographical basins. The Indus receives a great part of the 
drainage from both areas in this region, flowing nearly along the 
intervening anticlinal axis. The southern basin is best exhibited 
in the Spiti valley, where the fullest section of the upper secondary 
formations is found. The northern synclinal-basin forms the Kéra- 
koram range. This latter ground has been very little searched, and 
as yet neither oolitic nor cretaceous strata have been observed in it. 
Dr. Stolickza describes the Karakoram pass as formed of liassic rocks 
resting upon trias. 
These long rock-basins are bounded by parallel areas of crystal- 
The principalcrystailine line metamorphic rocks. The southernmost 
Breas. of these is that already spoken of as the cen- 
tral gneiss. Its peculiarity, as compared with the other crystalline 
ridges, is that we seem to have here what may be locally called the 
fundamental rock. On Dr. Stolickza’s type section at the Bhabeh 
pass, and in General Strachey’s ground, 200 miles to the east, the 
tnfra-Silurian rocks in a non-crystalline state, and of great thickness, 
are represented as overlying the gneiss. There is no doubt a parallel- 
ism of strike in the two contiguous rock-systems, but the condition 
suggested or implied is that the conversion of the gneiss is of pre- 
Silurian date ; although in the east atleast, granite seems to pene- 


trate both formations. It wasinthis sense of basal that Dr. Stolickza 


applied the word central to this gneissic axis. 


The gneiss and schists forming the middle region of the moun- 
Midule crystalline ans tain mass, from 70 to 80 miles wide at the 

' Pangkong and Moriri lakes, are deseribed of 

a quite different type, as being largely syenitic, and as more or less 
made up of metamorphosed Silurian rocks. Along the north outcrop 
of the southern synclinal basin even the zone of carboniferous rocks 
is hardly recognizable, and all below it is converted into crystalline 
schists and gneiss, the south-westerly dip continuing in these rocks 
up to the Indus: similarly along the north-east side of this gneissie 
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mass the carboniferous formation is the first that is clearly recogniz- 
able; all below it being strongly foliated and mineralized, passing 
with a north-easterly dip under the Kférakoram synclinal basin. 


The gneissic axis of the Kuenluen is also described as forined 
Northern crystalline Chiefly of syenitic gneiss and quartzose and 
ape chloritic schists, the relation of which to the 
adjoining slates has not been made out. Carboniferous rocks with 
fossils have been observed on both sides of the range. On the 
northern fianks of the Kuenluen, triassic and cretaceous deposits are 
the only secondary formations noticed by Dr. Stolickza. 


Some minor features in the distribution of the several formations 
Peculiar position of the Will be mentioned presently. We must 
nuramulitic deposits. first notice the remarkable exception, already 
mentioned, in the general arrangement as above sketched. The 
nummulitic formation occurs in great force in the Central Himalaya 
of Ladak, but not even approximately in sequence with the next 
oldest group. The cretaceous deposits are found capping the sedi- 
mentary series in the centre of the southern synclinal basin; but no 
trace of nummulitic beds has been noticed near them. These occur 
in force along the valley of the Indus, in the centre of the middle 
gneissic area. Dr. Stoliczka remarked how strongly the rocks 
resemble these of the same eocene age at the south margin of the 
mountains, especially those of the Dagshai and Subathu groups. 
It may also be noticed how similar the statigraphical conditions 
aro in both positions. Inthe Simla region we saw that the Subaéthu 
beds were deeply unconformable to the contiguous formations, the 
youngest of which is thought to be triassic. In the Central 
Himalaya the unconformity is even more striking, because the 
upper secondary period is well represented, yet the succeeding 
lower tertiary rocks are in a totally independent basin of deposition. 
Stoliczka estimates their thickness at 5,000 feet. 


There is yet another formation to be mentioned in che Central 
Extensive post-eocene Himélaya. We have seen granite in con- 
eruptive rock. nection with the central gneiss. Stoliczka 
frequently notices greenstone as locally associated obscurely with 
the Silurian rocks ; and intrusive trap (much of it of presumably 
tertiary age) ig occasionally, as has been said, very abundant in the 
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lower Himalayan rocks. There is, however, one exhibition of erup- 
tive rocks in the Central Himflaya that calls for special notice. It 
occurs in the middle gneissic zone, locally forming the axis of a 
mountain range. It is more than ten miles wide at the Hanle 
valley, and is continuous thence, with a varinble thickness on the 
south edge of the eocene rocks, to Kargil. Stoliczka describes it 
as an epidote, diallage and serpentine rock. It appears to be, at 
least in part, the same rock which he speaks of as syenite to the west 
of Kargil, where the nummulitic rocks stop out. The eruptive rock 
there gets entangled in silurian schists, and becomes quartziferous. 
This igneous rock strongly affects the eocene strata and is therefore 
of ypunger date, and is probably connected with the similar rock 
described by General Strachey on the same strike far.to the east. We 
were able to draw some very instructive warnings from errors of 
the early school of Himflayan geologists, so we must not let the 
moderns escape the same ordeal. On Stoliczka’s first visit he did 
not recognise the rocks on the Upper Indus as nummulitic. In that 
position they are considerably altered, and he took them to be a very 
old formation. In then writing of-the contiguous eruptive rock, he 
remarked (J. c., page 128): “ From their dark colours these rocks 
have sometimes been referred to busalts, but they have certainly 
nothing to do with these more recent volcanic rocks.” His next 
season’s work proved that they cannot be older than middle tertiary, 
and therefore much younger than the great basaltic formation of the 
Deccan. The idea of the lithological criterions of age in eruptive 
rocks has stil] a strong hold upon the German school of geologists. 


It cannot be supposed that the rough cross section we have 
Range of the nummu- Sketched near the west end of the Tibetan 
litics. mountain mass can be taken as a type for 
the immense region to the east. Already within known ground, 
some interruptions can be pointed out to the longitudinal ex- 
tension of the several structural zones. Of the continuation 
of the Kérakoram and Kuenluen, and even of the middle 
gheissic range, we may be said to know nothing. Stoliczka 
describes the nummulitic band as completely stopped out against 
the syenite at Kargil; and although this obtruding rock is at 
least in part of later date, it is suggested that the termina- 
tion of the eocene beds hero is probably aboriginal. The eastern 
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extension of these deposits is quite unknown, save that num- 
mulitic strata occur in the far east north of Sikkim. Some 
doubtful observations of them in the Changchenmo valley and about 
the Pankgong lake are recorded. 


The southern synclinal ‘basin of secondary rocks, continuous for 
Range of the soutlorn 200 miles from Spiti to the north-west, is 
basin. also interrupted in the Kargil region against 
an upheaval of metamorphosed palwozoic rocks. Any recurrence of 
regularity in this strike cannot be expected, for the whole Himalayan 
mountain system becomes confused there, towards the transverse 
gorge of the Indus, where the stratigraphy is complicated by other 
systems of flexure. The short break that occurs at the transverse 
gorge of the Satlaj between the secondary basin in Spiti and the 
perfectly homologous one to the east, as described by General 
Strachey, is also due to a transversely obtruded mass of partially 
metamorphosed palzozoic rocks, through which the stratigraphical 
continuity is so far maintained. 
Although the main elevations, constituting the chain of Himalayan 
Extension of the cen- Peaks, are sometimes, at least in this western 
tral gneiss. region, formed of the older stratified rocks 
along the ontcrop of the southern synclinal basin, the underlying, 
pseudo-conformable, central gneiss must be taken as the stratigra- 
phical axis of the range. Stoliczka’s type-section of it at the 
Satlaj and the Bhibeh pass is on the actual continuation of that 
described by General Strachey to the east, in a more central portion 
of the great Himalayan chain, where these gneissic rocks are much 
more prominent. The connection of this gneiss of the main chain 
with that forming the core of the ridges to the north-wes} of the 
Satlaj has not been proved. There are three such ridges. On the 
direct line of the great chain there is the Dhauladhar ridge, having 
un axis of coarse gneiss, with slates (probably silurian and lower) 
resting high on its northern shoulder and passing down into the 
valley of the Ravi in Chamba. But the Dhauladhar is cut off from 
the Bhabch section by the deep valley of Kulu, on the upper Bias, 
where rio massive gneiss has been observed. The Dhauladhar ridge 
absolutely terminates at Dalhousie, the slates sweeping round the 
end of the gneiss at the bend of the Ravi. Again, Stoliczka 
observed his ‘central gneiss,’ though greatly reduced, north of the 
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Chinab, at the southern base of the Zanskir ridge, below the Bara- 
lacha pass. But on the south of the Chindb valley, on the northern 
flanks-of the Rotang ridge, he observed slates which he conjectured 
to be continuous with those of the Bhabeh pass ; in which case the 
gneiss of the Zinskar ridge can hardly be continuous with that of 
Bhabeh section. This ridge of the Roting pass is apparently from 
the maps the structural continuation of the Pir Panjal range, in 
which a coarse gneiss is again prominent. These three ridges are 
in a manner confluent in the mountain region of Lahul and Vaziri- 
Rupi, from which flow the head-waters of the Chinab, the Ravi, and 
the Bids. The Bhaibeh gneiss strikes into it from the east. Thus 
it would seem as if the main Himilayan axis broke up into three 
minor features of the same type in its extension to the north-west. 


The gneiss of the Pir Panjaél passes beyond Kashmir towards 
The Kashmir-Kistwér “2ghan. But north-west of Kashmir, at the 
region, Zojila, the gneiss of the Zanskar ridge 
is extinct, the whole range being there formed of the palzozoic schists 
and triassic limestone, which thus roll over from the Tibetan arca 
into Kashmir. Carboniferous limestone occurs in the valley, strik- 
ing through the Marbal pass into Kistwaér. Eruptive rocks have 
been frequently observed in Kashmir, but none of later than silu- 
rian age. The whole Kashmir-Kistwar region, between the Pir 
Panjal and Zanskar ranges, is very little known. Its geological 
affinities are with the Central Himilaya rather than with the region 
specially designated as the lower Himalaya, east of the Satlaj. 


General Strachey’s description of the Central Himilaya, towards 
the sources of the Indus and Satlaj, is so brief 
that it can be given in full in his own words, 
with his summary of conclusions upon the mountain-formation. A 
few notes are added, giving additional information or suggesting 
other opinions :— 


Central Tibet. 


“Entering the region of the crystalline schists! of the great 
line of peaks, we find the strike still remaining the saine, with the 
dip pretty constantly to the N.-N. E. Along the lines on which 


' The term crystalline schists is often used, as above, to include gneiss. General 
Strachey hardly uses this latter word. which js now so much applied to distinguish 
the felspathic and often massive form of metamorphic rock. It is probable that 
some, at least, of the granite of Gezeral Strachey’s description is really massive 
gueiss, 
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the points of greatest olevation are found in this part of the range, 
we invariably see for a breadth of several miles, veins of granite 
in great abundance penetrating the schists, 
often cutting through them, but perhaps most 
frequently following the bedding of the strata, between which they 
seem to have been forced. The great peaks are, I think, in almost 
every case composed of schistose rock, but the granite-veins may 
be most clearly seen on the faces of the mountains to very great 
elevations. Kamet, one of the highest of the peaks in this region, 
seems, however, to be among the exceptions of this rule ; its sum- 
mit, which is upwards of 25,500 feet above the sea, appearing to 
consist of granite alone. This line of granite seems to be sub- 
divided into several branches, distributed generally along the strike, 
but otherwise not very regularly (see map). It appears to consist, 
where I have seen it, almost entirely of veins of moderate size, and 
such is probably its general character in the portion of the moun- 
tains between the Satlaj and the Kali; but the veins occasionally 
expand into masses of considerable magnitude, and more rarely large 
outbursts are met with that constitute whole mountains. In the 
vicinity of the peak to which I have just alluded, Kamet, the granite- 
area is very large (see map), and a similar development of it also 
occurs in the vicinity of Gangotri, at the source of the sacred branch 
of the Ganges. The vein-granite is usually large-grained with 
schorl-crystals. It is very hard and durable, neither it nor the schists 
that accompany it being at all liable to decay. The felspar of all 
granites that I have seen in these mountains is white, and kyanite 
it of frequent occurrence in the veins. 


“The schists that accompany this granite are very hard and 
crystalline, and comprise all varieties of 
mica-schist and gneiss. Beds of highly crys- 
talline limestones, some pure, others hardly to be distinguished by 
sight from mica-schist, are of frequent occrrrence, and a band of 
such rocks seems to traverse the country near the line of greatest 
elevation. The strata, where penetrated by the granite, are often 
very much contorted, and the dip appears on the whole to increase 
as we approach the granite, where it reaches an angle of 45°, 
which it does not often exceed. Thermal springs are met with 
in many of the valleys along the line of granite, aad in several 


Granite. 


Schista, 
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that I am acquuinted with the temperature seemed pretty regularly 
to be about 128° Fahr. The whole of the appearances presented 
by thc granite and crystalline schists of the great line of peaks in 
this part of the mountains seem to be universally repeated through- 
out the whole length of the chain when we reach the region of max- 
imum elevation ; and as we extend our examination, we still conti- 
nue to find additional reasons for concluding that the general geo- 
logical phenomena of the range, and the causes that have produced 
them, remain very similar over great distances 


“‘In immediate succession to the crystalline schists penetrated 
by granite veins, we here come at once apon 
slaty beds overlying them, along the bottom 
of which, near the mica-schists and gneias,.is a line of granite-veins 
differing somewhat in appearance from those of the larger eruption, 
and not producing any great alteration in the slaty beds themselves, 
as is shown by the occurrence of a coarse conglomerate, the 
component parts of which are perfectly distinct, only a few feet 
above the granite. Sufficient change, however, has taken place to 
prevent our distingnishing much more than that the constituents 
of this rock are chiefly quartzose, and that it contains rounded stones 
of all size. I have met with this congiomerate in a similar position, 
and with much the same general appearance, thirty miles or so further 
to the east. Above these are slaty beds, in all perhaps 9,000 feet in 
thickness, consisting of coarse slates, grits, and limegtones, all more 
or leas affected by slaty cleavage, and all devoid of fossil remains. 
“Tt is after reaching the top of these strata, which ia rarely 
done at a less elevation than 14,000 feet 
above the sea, that we at length enter again 
a rogion of fossilliferous rocks, which extends as far os my exami- 
nations have been carried. And it is not a little wonderful to find 
at this immense elevation a regular succession of most of the more 
important formations, from the Silurian to the Tertiary Periods. 
The Palmozoic beds met with immediately above the slaty rocks 
I have just mentioned seem to have a thickness of about 6,000 feet, 
but it is quite possible that organic remains may extend lower than 
I supposed ; indeed, from the very difficult nature of the country, 
the precise thickness of the deposits and the limits of the different 
formations cannot be determined properly without a much more 
20 


Slates and conglomerates. 


Foesilliferous rocks. 
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careful examination of the country than I was able to give it. The 
lower portion of these strata are undoubtedly of lower Silurian age, 
and I am indebted to Mr. Salter for the following list of the species 
that he has been able to recognize on a somewhat cursory examina~ 
tion of my specimens. 

“Among the Trilobites are—Cheirurus (the Silurian form of 
the genus), Lichas, Asuphus (only ae yet found in Lower Silurian 
beds), Mlanus, Calymens, Prosopiscus, Spherexochus. 


“Of Molluscs are—Strophomena, a strongly ribbed Orthis, 
Terebratula, Leptena very like L. depressa, Lingulla, Orthoceras, 
Cyrtoceras, Latuites, Theca, Bellerophon, Murchisonia, Pleurotomaria 
Raphistoma, and Ctenodontz. 


“Of Poalyps—Ptilodictya, Chetetes. 


“ Also Encrinites and Cystide, Tentaculites and other Annelids 
and Fucoids. 


“T had also an opportunity of showing these fossils to M. Bar- 
rande, who appeared to have little doubt, from their general cha- 
racter, that some of the beds from which they came were certainly 
of Lower Silurian age. 


“The lowest beds of these Paleozoic strata consist of dark- 
coloured thickbedded limestones, in some 
places filled with corals. They are succeeded 
by limestones mixed with slates, in which were found the strong-ribbed 
Orthis, Terebratula, Lingula, Bellerophon, and fragments of Encri- 
nites. Above these come flaggy limestones with grits, that contain 
the greater part of the Trilobites, Strophomena, Leptona, Lituites, 
Ptilodictyon, Cystidee, and Fucoids. The beds then become more 
argillaceous, and shales and slates mixed with an impure concretion- 
ary limestone follow. In these beds are found Cyrtoceras and 
Orthoceras, and amongst the nodular concretions of limestone a 
Chetetes is common. Next in order come dark-red prits, sometimes 
marly, containing only a few fragments of Encrinital stems. Abeve 
these, palo flesh-coloured quartzite, and finally a white quartzite, in 
neither of which I ever found any fossils, and which form the 
highest peaks of the ridges composed of the Paleozoic rock. The 
whole of these strata are in various degrees affected by cleavage 
and joints, which penetrate all the beds without regard to their 


Stratification. 
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mineral character, although in a somewhat less marked degree in the 
limestones and quartzites. That the general sequence of these strata 
is pretty regularly maintained, I have seen over a longitudinal 
extent of about fifty miles, but it appears highly probable that their 
development has a far greater range, as we shall also see to be the 
case with some of the other groups of the fossiliferous rocks. 


st Before passing on, I must observe the very remarkable simi- 
larity of general mineral appearance that 
subsists between the Silurian rocks of the 
Himalaya and of England. The peculiar pale tint assumed by 
many of these rocks answers most exactly to the descriptions given 
by Sir Roderick Murchison of the Silurian districts of Wales, and 
the characters of the concretionary limestones of both countries 
appear equally to correspond. Even in hand specimens the texture 
and appearance of the rocks and of the fossil impressions are so 
similar that they might most readily be mistaken one for the other. 
In pointing to these resemblances, however, I would not have it 
supposed that I should wish in any way to set up mineral eharacter 
as a oriterion by which to decide on the age of any rock. Never- 
theless, the facts, if they are to be relied upon, would appear to indi- 
cate that as we see the conditions of the existence of organic matter 
to have been generally similar over large areas, or even over the 
whole earth, during the same epoch, and to have changed with the 
progress of time, so likewise has it been with the conditions under 
which the mineral constituents of the earth have been aggregated. 


“The Paleozoic strata that I had an opportunity of examining 
in detail tn situ, which I have just been 
describing, appear to-be exclusively Silurian, 
but the existence of rocks of Devonian or Carboniferous age seems 
to be shown by some of my specimens, not found in situ, which 
contain Productus, Chonetes, Athyris, Orthis, Aviculopecten, Spirifer. 
I may here be allowed to repeat that the higher portions of the 
Silurian rocks being usually found at elevations of 17,000 or 18,000 
feet, their examination is not a very easy task, and the difficulties 
occasioned by the great altitude are infin.. iy aggravated by the 
confusion into which ‘the beds are thrown by the vast dislocations 
that have accompanied the elevation of these mountains. In con- 
cluding my remarks on the Palwozoic beds I would observe that, 
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as a general rule, to which, however, there are no doubt many 
exceptions, these rocka are to be found forming the summits of the 
highest passes between the British provinces of Kumaon and Garh- 
wil and Tibet, which probably average 18,000 feet in elevation, and 
that the highest points of the ridges on which these passes aro found 
not unfrequently reach nearly 20,000 feet in altitude. 


“In proceeding along the section, we shall next observe some 
beds very remarkable from their apparently 
close similarly to the Trias of Europe. I 
can now only regret that, not having been sufficiently aware of their 
importanoe, their exact relation to the beds below them has not been 
better made out ; but their position in the series immediately abuve 
the Palsozoic rocks is at least certain. In one place these strata 
were found in situ intermediate between the Palwozoic and Secondary 
rocks, but the greater part of my specimens were obtained from 
fragments lying on the north slope of the Palzozoic ridge, which 
appears to terminate with a line of fault, to the north of which a 
cliff of Oolitic age suddenly rises. From these strata I have obtained 
not less than twenty-five species of fossil shells, which is a remark- 
able circumstance, considering the small bulk of the specimens that I 
was able to bring away with me. Mr. Salter, who has been so good 
as to examine these also, tells me that we have Ammonites several, 
Ceratites, Orthoceras, Natica, Exogyra, Halobia, (Avicula), Pecten, 
Lima, Athyris, Waldheimia, Rynchonella, Spirifer. The Triassic 
beds were chiefly dark-coloured limestones and, where seen in sttu, 
were associated with shales and dark-red grits, the latter of which 
seemed very similar to those found near the top of the Palxozoiec 
series. The line on which they were seen was, however, a very bad 
one for determining such matters, for it was in one of the great 
valleys, and consequently on a great dislocation where accumulations 
of débris almost always greatly predominate over rock tn situ. 


Trias. 


“In our progress northward, we next come upon the strata that 
form the representatives of the Jurassic group. 
As in the Paleozoic beds, so we here find 
the general dip to be to the north ; but it is impossible for me to offer 
any opinion as to the degree of conformability of any of these depo- 
sits one to another, owing to the great disturbances to which they 
have everywhere been subjected. It appeared to me, however, as 
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probable that in the parts of the mountains that I examined, a great 
line of fault intervened between the Oolitic and Palsozvic series. 
The mountain-ridge of Silurian age most carefully examined by me 
lies generally parallel to the line of strike, and along its north-east 
face rins a stream separating it from the Secondary rocks, which 
rise in an almost impassable precipice beyond. The section here 
exposed must be at least 5,000 or 6,000 feet in thickness, but the 
difficulties of the route prevented my extending my examinations 
into the lower beds. The lowest that I reached were of black lime- 
stones and shales, with very few orgunic remains, and those very 
imperfect. Above these lie several thousand feet of limestones of 
various descriptions, the rock in some places being almost made up 
of fragments of shells. Professor Forbes, who has kindly looked over 
my specimens from these beds, is inclined to identify some of the 
species with certain forms that occur in the Fuller’s Earth and Corn- 
brash of England ; and it appears that there is here no representa- 
tive of the Lias. 

‘‘ Continuing to ascend in the series, we reach next a large devel- 
opment of dark-coloured shales which abound 
with remains of Ammonites and Belemnites, 
the former usually imbedded in spherical nodules, apparently of 
much the same nature as the shale itself, but excecdingly compact. 
The shale is for the most part, on the other hand, very rotten, 
and the band of country along which it is found is often 
depressed so as to form a valley, apparently in consequence of 
this disintegration of the rock. This shale Professor Forbes pro- 
nounces to be without doubt of the age of the Oxford Clay, a con- 
clusion indicated by the peculiar forms of the Ammonites, two of 
which seem to be identical with species found in beds of the same 
age in Kachl. and Sind, which have been figured and described in 
the Transactions Geol. Soc.! The existence of these beds in the 
northern parts of the Himélaya was pointed out by Sir Roderick 
Marchigon some years ago, as proved by the occurrence of some 
of these Ammonites, wuich he had seen. There is indeed direct 
evidence of the existence of these Oxford Clay strata for a distance 
of about 200 miles to the westward of the places where I have 
myself seen them, and their prolongation along the north of the 
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mountains for 200 miles more in an easterly direction is rendered 
highly probable by the well-attested recurrence of the Ammonites 
in the eastarn parts of the kingdom of Nepal. Although we find 
stratified deposits apparently lying conformably on the Oxfordian 
strata, I cannot say anything definite regarding them, as they appear 
to be almost entirely devoid of fossils. They are very hard and 
compact, consisting of grits, shales, and limestones, and have not 
improbably been converted into their present state by the action of 
eruptive rocks which are of common occurrence in this region.’ 


[Subsequent to the publication of General Strachey’s papers in 
the Journal of the Geological Society, a description of his collections 
of fossils was drawn by Messrs. Salter and H. F. Blanford, and 
printed for private circulation. The following complete lists are 
taken from that work :-— 


SILURIAN FOSSILS. 


Asaphus emodi. 
Tilznus brachyonisus, 
Do.  punctulosus. 
Cheirurus mitis, = 
Prosopiscus mimus. 
Sphaaexochus idiotes, 
Lichas Tibetanus. 
Calymene nivalis, 
Tentaculites sp. 
Serpulites sp. 
Nautilus? involvens. 
Cyrtoceras centrifugum. 
Lituites iuliformis. 
Orthoceras striatissimum. 
Do. axemas. 
Theca lineolata. 
Bellerophon Ganesa. 
Strophomena trachealis. 


Do. cheemerops. 

Do. umbrella. 

Do. aranea. 

Do. nubigena. 

Do. bisecta. 

Do. halo. 

Do. lineatissima. 
Orthis Thakil. 


Do. Tibetica. 


Productus Purdoni. 
Do. Flemingii. 
Chonetes Vishnu. 


Murchisonia Himalensis. 
Do. pagoda 
Pleurotomaria turbinata. 

Raphistoma emodi. 
Trochonema htmifusa, 
Cyclonema rama. 

Do. subtersulcata. 
Holopea varicosa. 

Do. pumila. 
Ctenodonta sinuosa. 
Cyrtodonta? imbricatule 
Lingula Kali, 

Do. ancyloides. 
Leptena Himalensia, 


Do. repanda. 
Do. cratera. 
Do nux. 


Orthis compta. 

Do. monticula, 

Do_ uncata. 
Ptilodictya ferrea. 

Do. plumula. 
Spherospongia mellifiua. 

Do. inosculans., 
Chetetes? Yak 
Heliolites depauperata, 


CARBONIFEROUS FOSSILS. 


Athyris Roissyi. 
Aviculopecten hyemalis. 


1In 1873 Mr. T. H. Hughes, of the Geological Survey, brought some fossils from 
the Milam Pass. They were identified by Dr. Waagen as representing crestaceous, 
jurassic, triassic, permian, carboniferous, and silurian formations. This brings 
the series here into fuller agreement with that described by Stoliczka in Western 
Tibet. 
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Ammonites floridus. 


Do, Aon. 

Do, Winterbottomi. 
Do. planodiscus. 

Do diffigsus. 

Do. Gaytani 

Do. Ausseeanus. 

Do Blanfordii. 


Ceratites Jacquemouti. 

Orthoceras pulchellum. 
Do. salinarium. 

Natica subglobulosa. 


Belemnites sulcatus. 
Amonites acucinctus, 


alatus. 
Do. bifrons. 
Do. biplex — 
Do. communis, 
Do. concavus. 
Do. Eugénii. 
Do. Gerardi, 
Do. Griffithii. 
Do, guttatus. 


Do. Hookeri. 
Do. heterophyllus, 


Do. Himalayanue, 
Do. Hyphasis, 
Do. Jubar. 

Do, Medea. 

Do. Nepalensis. 
Do. ootagonus. 
Do. robustus. 

Do. ecriptus. 

Do. Spitiensis. 
Do. atrigilis. 

Do. tenuistriatus. 
Do. torquatas. 
Do. triplicatus 
Do. Thouarsensis, 
Do. umbo, 


Do. Walilichii. 
Turritella montium. 
Pleurotomuria? sp. 
Turbo invitus. 
Chemnitzia sp. 
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TRIASSIC FORSILS, 


Exogyra ap. 
Halobia Lommeli, 
Pecten scutella, 
Lima Stracheyi. 
Athyris Veslongchampsii. 
Do. Strohmeyer. 
Waldheimia stoppani. 
Rhynchonella retrocita, 
Spirifer Oldhami. 
Do. Stracheyi. 
Do. Rajah, 


OoLITIC Fosss.a. 


— 


Anatina Avaginula. 
Myophoria Blanfordi. 
Cardium truncatun. 
Cyprina trigonalis. 
Astarte major. 
Do. unilateralis. 
Modiola sp. 
Nucula cuneiformie, 
Cucullva virgata. 
Do. leionota. 
Inoceramus Hookeri. 


Lima acuta 
Do. gigantea 
Do. mitiloides. 


Monotis concenticus. 
Avicula echinata 

Do. ineequivalvia, 
Pecten sequivalvis 


Do. comatus, 

Do. bifrons 

Do. monilifer. 

Do. Lens. 

Do. Sabal. 
Ostrea flabelloides. 

Do. acumiaata. 
Terebratula numismalis. 

Da, carinata. 

Do. globata. 
Rhynconella variabilis, 

Do. concinns. 
Acrosslenia ? 
Pentacrinites sp. ] . 


“ But the most striking feature of the geology of these moun- 


Tertiary deposit. 


tains is probably that which I have next to 
mention, viz., the existence of a great Terti- 


ary deposit at an elevation of from 14,000 to 16,000 feet above the 
sea, still preserving an almost perfectly horizontal surface. On 
crossing the watershed-ridge between the streams that flow to the 
south into the Ganges, and those that fall into the upper part of the 
Satlaj to the north, which here constitutes the boundary between 
the British territory and Tibet (see map), we find ourselves on a plain 
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120 miles in longth and varying from 15 to 60 miles in breadth, 
that stretches away in a north-westerly direction. Its western por- 
tion is everywhere intersected by stupendous ravines, that of the 
Satlaj being nearly 3,000 feet deep. The sections afforded by these 
enable us to see that this plain is a deposit of boulders, gravel, clay, 
and mud of all varieties of fineness, laid out in well-marked beds 
that run nearly parallel with the surface, and that hardly deviate 
from a horizontal position. The discovery of the fossilized remains 
of several of the larger mammalia distinctly marks the Tertiary age 
of this deposit. The existence of such fossil remains in the northern 
parts of these mountains had been long known, but we were alto- 
gether ignorant of the precise locality whence they came, and had no 
facts before us from which any conclusions could be formed as to 
their geological import.. The Niti Pass, from which it was said 
that the bones had been brought, was not the place where they were 
found, but one of the routes only by which they came across the 
great Himalayan chain from unknown regions beyond. 


“‘Mr. Waterhouse, who has been so obliging as to examine 
the specimens that I procured from these 
beds, informs me that he recognizes amongst 
them the following :—Metacarpal bone and distal end of tibia of 
Hippotherium ; patella of small horse ; distal end of radius of a larger 
species of horse ; distal half of tibia of a horse of very large size ; 
part of metacarpal of a horse ; upper end of tibia of bovine ruminant ; 
dorsal vertebra of a ruminant. Portion of head of an undescribed 
animal allied to goat and sheep, having, like them, prominent orbits, 
and the hords above the orbits; but which differs in the peculiar form 
the bony core of the horns. The horns are remarkable for being placed 
very near to each other at the base (their upper portions are broken 
off). There is a specimen in the British Museum, however, from 
the same locality, of an animal very like this, in which the horns are 
scen to be short, stout, and slightly bent outwards at the apex. 
Right wing of the atlas vertebra of rhinoceros ; phalanx of one of the 
outer hind toes of ditto ? ; and portion of tooth of elephant ? Speci- 
mens of the bones of ruminants, pachydermata, and other animals 
from this district, presented to the Society by Sir Thomas Colebrooke 
and Dr. Traill, are in the Museum of the Geological Society, 
London. 


Bo-called Niti fossils. 
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“The bones that we have hitherto obtained from these strata are 
Actual site as yet not almost all very miserable fragments, so thut 
identified. it is difficult even for the very learned natu- 
ralists that I have mentioned to do more than distinguish the genus 
to which they belong. It is therefore, I am afraid, at present impos- 
sible to come to any decided conclusions as to the identity or other- 
wise of the species hero found with those of the Siwaélik hills, a 
question of the greatest interest with reference to all our speculations 
on the geology of these mountains. Tho fossil bones I have not 
seen in situ nor indeed, curious to say, could I, in spite of every 
attempt, learn a definite locality in which any one knew positively 
that they had been found. But of the general position where they 
occur there can be no doubt, for, besides the common account of their 
being found in some of the ravines that traverse the plain, on many 
of the specimens quite enough of the rock in whieh they are 
imbedded has remained to enable me to recognize a fine-grained 
calcareous conglomerate exactly identical with beds such as I 
have seen intercalated with the boulder and gravel beds that consti- 
tute the mass of the deposit. Hills of limestone rise here and there 
above the general level of the plain, and it appears as though the 
calcareous matter derived from them had cemented together portions 
of the sands and gravels that were deposited near them. 


“ The existence cf such animals as 1 have mentioned as being 
found in these beds being a physical im- 
possibility in the present state of the country, 
there can be no doubt that the strata have been elevated to their 
present height from some lower level since the time of their 
deposition. There is no direct proof that these beds are marine, no 
shells having been obtained from them, but I think on the whole 
that the-probabilities appear to be in favour of this plain having been 
a true sea-bottom rather than of having been occupied by a detach- 
ed body of fresh water. The general extension of some of the 
older fossiliferous rocks along the northern face of the Himalaya 
over a great longitudinal distance is a fact of which we have 
tolerable proof, and it thence follows that the line on which they 
occur, distant about twenty or thirty miles to the north of the 
great line of peaks, has probably been a sea-margin from the 
remotest ages of the carth’s history until as lute as the Oolitic 
21 
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period at least. So far, therefore, there is nothing adverse to -my 
supposition ; nor is the present interruption of the plain any proof 
that it did not once have a far greater extension. This is sufti- 
ciently proved by my having traced these tertiary beds to the very 
top of the watershed-ridge in the vicinity of the Niti Pass, where 
they reach an elevation of upwards of 17,000 feet ; the summit of 
that pass being strewn with boulders that appear to be derived from 
the white quartizite capping the Silurian strata of the neighbourhood. 
Further, two or three miles to the south of the pass, a detached 
portion of this deposit is to be seen on the declivity of the moun- 
tain, which must have been separated from the general mase by the 
dislocations that have upheaved the whole country. It is, moreover, 
to be noticed that there seem to be grounds for supposing that 
plains, such as I have mentioned, are found in other parts of the 
chain under somewhat similar circumstances, which may not 
improbably have once formed portions of the same sea-bottom. 
The plain of Pamir, so long known from the accounts of Marco 
Pols, and the existence of which is fully corroborated by Lieut. 
Wood of the Indian Navy, in his Narrative to his Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus, may be its representative to the west; while 
tc the east the plains described by Turner as having been passed 
over during his embassy into Tibet, as well as others mentioned by 
Kirkpatrick as existing to the north of Nepal, the descriptions of 
which are quite confirmed by Dr. Hooker, are not improbably of a 
similar nature. Another argument in favour of the marine origin of 
this deposit is, I think, also to be derived from the very regular way in 
which the beds of gravel and boulders are laid out, for which I should 
conceive that some action like that of the tides would be requisite. 


1 No notice has been taken of these great detrital accumulations up to this, 
because they occur on the grandest scale in the regions described by General 
Strachey ; but every explorer io the Ladak country has noticed deposits of the same 
kind. In many cases they are very recent. The process of their formatioa has 
been very well described by Mr. Drew in the Quarterly Jourmal of the Geological 
Society for 1873. From the fossils enumerated above, it is, however, certain that 
some of them are very ancient The fact that General Strachey did not observe 
the actual site of these bones leaves it open to conjecture whether they may not 
occur in some disturbed beds more or less covered by these horizontal gravels ; for 
it is very difficult to conceive how any great dislocation or upheaval of the moun- 
tains can have occurred without disarrangingy such incuherent materials. On the 
other hand, the fact that such large animals as the Yak, the Kiang, the Ovis Am- 
mon, &c., now flourish in the wild state in those bleak sterile regions suggests 
that a moderate change of climate, without any zreat change of elevation, might 
make them habitable for the fauna now found fossil there. No evidence for 
marine action later than thc nummulitic period is known within the Himalayan 
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“‘T have already mentioned the occurrence of eruptive rocks in 
the Tibetan plateau. A great outburst, in 
which are found hypersthene and bronzite, 
besides syenitic and ordinary greenstones, and various varieties of 
porphyry, occurs in the vicinity of the lakes which are found at the 
eastern extremity of the plateau (see map). The greenstone is 
known to extend considerably to the west, and forms, at an elevation 
of about 17,600 feet, the summit of Balcha, one of the Himalayan 
passes into Tibet which I have crossed. 


Eruptive rocks. 


“Having thus given a general description of the geology of this 
Genera! Strachey’s con- region, I shall, as shortly as possible, enu- 
clusions. merate the chief conclusions to which I have 
been led with regard to the physical forces that have been called into 


action in the formation of these mountains :— 


(a.)—The general extension of the chain along the direction 
of the strike of the strata is a phenomenon necessarily connected 
with the action of an upheaving force along a line. This longi- 
tudinal action is further evinced by the parallelism of the lines of 
eruptive action with that of the strike. The continuance of action 
of the upheaving forces along the same general line for a vast 
period of time, with occasional intervals of repose or of subsidence, 
is indicated along both the north and south faces of the Himélaya. 
The great depth at which the forces have originated seems to be 
proved by the regularity of the action along the entire length of the 
chain, as shown by the elevation of such a ridge as the Siwalik hills. 


(6).—The granites appear to constitute lines of elevation, not of 
rupture ; but there seems to be no specific action produced by them 
on the dip of the strata, which they appear to leave generally 
unchanged. 


(c.)—The greenstones, on the other hand, usually follow lines 
of dislocation of the strata, being sometimes apparently contem- 
poraneous, and at others intruded through rocks already consoli- 
dated. 

(d.)—The cause of the general north-easterly direction of the 
dip is obscure, although its occasional sudden reversal to south- 
westerly seems to indicate some connexion with the action of an 
upheaying force from below, or of violent lateral thrust. 
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(e.)—The lines of fracture of the strata are constantly cither 
parallel or perpendicular to the direction of the upheaving force. 
The positions of the rivers appear to be altogether dependent on the 
configuration of surfuce produced by these fractures ; while the con- 
figuration of surfuce, on the other hand, seems to be but slightly 
atfected by the action of the streams, of which there is rarely any 
visible sign at 200 feet above the present level of the waters, and 
never to my knowledge above 300 feet. 

(f.)—The fact of the granite of the gveat snowy peaks being 
seen in veins, penetrating the schists up to 20,000 feet, makes it 
highly probable that the granite must have been injected long 
before the mountains received any considerable development. That 
this granite is older than the Silurian period is rendered probable 
by the comparatively unaltered state of the lower beds of the Azoje 
slates at the foot of the Palwozic series, where almost in contact 
with it. 

(g.)—The conglomerate bed near the bottom of these same Azoic 
slates shows the proximity of land at the time of its deposit, and 
indicates that some upheaval of land had already taken place near 
the present line of great peaks, possibly occasioned by the granite 
in question. 

(h.)—The occurrence of pebbles of greenstone in the sandstones 
along the southern edge of the mountains shows that the exterior 
lines of greenstone are older than those beds of sandstone. 

(i.)—The frequent occurrence of boulders of the quartizites, slates, 
and greenstones of the outer ranges of mountains among the Ter- 
tiary deposits of the Siwaélik hills shows that the Tertiary ocean 
washed the foot of those mountains. 

(j.)—The regular slope of the plains of Northern India tp 
to the Siwalik hills, which rise suddenly from the flat ground, leads 
me to infer that the sca must have continued to reach at least as far 
as the foot of the Siwdlik hills for some time after their upheave- 
ment. 

(k.)—The rise of the Tibetar plain has not been caused by the 
granite eruption of the line of snowy peaks. That the greenstone 
rocks that abound in many parts of it have equally not caused it, 
is proved by the peculiar nature of the valleys among the hills to 
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the west of the lakes, which must have been laid out level under 
water ; from which it is to be inferred that these eruptive rocks are 
older than the tertiary beds of the plain. The same thing is shown 
by the occurrence of worn pebbles of greenstone in the surface of 
the plain in the vicinity of some of the detached hills of that rock. 


(l.)—The former extension of the glaciers far beyond their 
present limits is a phenomenon that may be noticed almost every- 
where in these mountains, und may give rise at first sight to an 
idea that there may here also have been some special period of cold 
corresponding to the glacial epoch of Europe. But it seems, I 
think, more probable that this is here only the result of a change 
of climate consequent on the upheaval of the great plains of North- 
ern india. 

(m.)—The existence of ancient moraines on the tertiary plain 
of Tibet proves that the extension of the glaciers is post-tertiary. 
Now, if we conceive that after the rising of this plain to nearly its 
present elevation, the sea still continued to wash the foot of the 
Siwélik hills, as I have already said that I considered likely, it is 
clear that the climate of the Himalaya would have been far more 
moist, and that the quantity of snow that fell on the highest parts 
of the mountains would have been greatly in excess of what now 
falls there, causing a great extension of the glaciers beyond the 
limits to which they have now receded.” - 

There are several points in the foregoing summary that might 

Remarks on the above be objected to in detail, but it is hardly 
ees necessary to point them out. With the 
much more extensive information now available than was at General 
Strachey’s disposal, one ought to be able to give a more precise 
account of the phenomenon under discussion. But one lesson of 
experience is caution. From all sides the geologists of Europe 
have been for long years hammering at the Alps; yet the mode of 
formation of those mountains is still a subject of very vague specu- 
lation. What then can we expect from our fragmentary knowledge 
of Himélayan geology ? In one respect we seem to have the advan- 
tage : the much grander scale on which the phenomenon took place, 
end perhaps also the less advanced stage of the process, have result- 
ed in a somewhat less complexity of structure. 
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The process of investigation is to find out as far as possible from 
these remnants of the formations, and their relations to each other, 
what were the conditions of the surface at the time of deposition 
of each, and what succeasive changes of conditions occurred. Thus 
General Strachey’s observations that the metamorphism of the rocks 
forming the crystalline axis and the introduction of the granite are 
of pre-silurian date ; that this axis of elevation was a shore of deposi- 
tion at that time, would be facts of prime importance in the early 
history of this region. It would give a prodigious antiquity to the 
beginning of the Himalayan mountain system, for all subsequent 
disturbances have conformed in elevation with that which produced 
the gneissic axis. It may be remarked that this view is apparently 
in immediate opposition to what is now a very favourite theory 
of mountain-formation—that which connects these areas of special 
contortion and elevation with a preceding long-continued accumu- 
lation of deposits, and accompanying depression, in the same area ; 
whereby through the gradual rise of temperature in the sediments 
thus sunk to a considerable depth, expansion occurs, and also a 
softening of the rocks, including a yielding to the horizontal thrust 
in the earth’s crust, thus producing the compression and up-equeez- 
ing into mountains of the accumlated sediments.’ In the simple 
application of this process the position of greatest elevation should 
approximately coincide with that of the preceding greatest deposi- 
tion, and not with the limit of the deposition, as we find it according 
to General Strachey’s observation. 


To this objection, and in defence of the theory, it may be very fairly 
argued, that the line of actual maximum elevation is due to denudation 
having removed the softer and more broken strata and left the more 
massive rock ; that according to the observatior. under discussion, the 
sedimentary series never passed across this primitive gneissic axis ; 
and that the position of greatest elevation (in the active sense of 
upheaval) occurred about the middle gneissic axis formed of meta- 
morphosed palzozoic rocks, all the once overlying strata having been 
removed ; that but for this result of denudation we should have the 
crest of the HimAlaya to the north of the upper valley of the Indas. 


} Notwithstanding the numerous recent claimants to thie theory, the mechani- 
nal elements of it are eseentially those given by DeBeaumont in his Systémes de 
Montagnés, P- 1318 ; the other ideas in it being due to two other equally eminent 
philosophical physicists, Herschel and Babbage. 
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The interpretation of the drainage system gives direct support 
to this view. It is an evident postulate of physical geology that 
along any line of elevation the drainage is originally transverse. 
The manner in which this primitive system becomes largely convert- 
ed into longitudinal drainage lines is explained in every text-book 
on geology. Now, making the fair assumption that the initial 
line of elevation coincides with the maximum line of upheaval, the 
main watershed of the future continent is determined by that initial 
line, and it is presumably a very permanent feature. Every geo- 
graphy book notes the fact that the Himalayan watershed lies far to 
the north of what is more particularly described as the Himdlayan 
range, but the line of reasoning we have just indicated would sug- 
gest that the real axis of maximum elevation in the Himalayan 
system may coincide more or less with the watershed. We should 
thus have two magnificent examples of the process of drainage-con- 
versions above alluded to: the Indus and the Sanpo (Brahmapu- 
tra) now flow fron about the same central position, having gradually 
worn back aiong the line of easiest erosion, cutting off in succession 
the originally transverse drainage along the whole line. 


The applicability of this theory of mountain-formation to the 
HimAlaya system does not, however, depend upon the correctness 
of General Strachey’s view regarding the exceeding antiquity of 
the first gneissic axis. The gneiss there in early Palwozoic times 
may have been a floor of shallow deposition 
without being a range limiting that deposition: 
Stoliczka does not adopt this latter view though, leaving it an 
open question. His own provisional identification of lithologically 
similar Silurian rocks in equal force to the south of the axis would, 
perhaps, suggest their original continuity across that axis. He 
hazarded very few remarks upon the general geology of the 
Himalaya, wisely postponing such considerations until the data 
would warrant something definite. He points out that the deposits 
of carboniferous age, filling only broken ground in variable thick- 
ness, represent the close of a general geological epoch. The 
Permian and lower Trias are not represented. He considers that 
after the Trias extensive upheavements occurred, laying dry large 
tracts that have not since been submerged. The Jurassic basin was 
then approximately defined. The evidence for these conclusions is 
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not given, and they seem difficult to reconcile with the general 
regularity of succession of the rocks. On his figured sections the 
Para limestone (Rhztic group) ia the only one that exhibits great 
inequality of distribution, being of considerable thickness on the 
north side uf the basin, and altogether wanting to the south. His 
remarks would, hawever, assign at least an early Mesozoic age for 
the origin of some of the prominent features of disturbance now 
stamped upon the Himalayan system. 


The most notable features in the sequence of formations in the 
Himalaya is the position of the nummulitic deposits, as already 
mentioned. They ure in greater thickness than any of the older 
formation sexcept the lower Silurian. Stoliczka speaks of them 
as having been deposited in the narrow basin where they now lie in 
the very centre of the mountain region. This view strongly confirms 
that previously arrived at from the consideration of the same deposits 
at the south edge of the mountains: that long and extensive 
denudation of the Himalayan area had preceded the Tertiary epoch. 
It seems to have been greatest, as would naturally occur, along the 
centre of the area of upheaval, wearing down tc the metamorphic 
rocks along what may then have been the back of a brord flat 
tuberence of the earth’s crust. A comparatively slight settlement 
of the area, submerging only the more deeply eroded parts, would 
then have sufficed for the accumulation of those eocene deposits, and 
it seems possible that the production of the synclinal basins of the 
Central Himailaya—as was shown for the contortion of the infra- 
Krol beds of the Lower Himalaya—did not occur, or, at least, was 


not stron gly developed till the great compression upheaval in middle 
Tertiary times. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THe Hickuaya. 


CONTENTS. 

The outer Himflaya Mountain systems; Jumna; Ganges; Kéli. Subor- 
dinate boundaries. The Nayér. Western Rémganga; Kéli. The snowy range. 
Axis of highest elevation. The Tibetan platean. Glaciers. Glacier of the 
Pindar ; feeders of the glacier; moraines ; crevasses and ice tables. Glacier of 
the Kuphini. Motion of the rindar glacier. Snow-line. Observations in the 
eastern Himélaya. Observations in Kumaon. Bisahr. Across the snowy range. 
Kumaon ; Garhwél; Kunaor; Western Tibet. Lakes. 

WE have seen that the term ‘outer Himdlaya’ has different 
meaning according to the sense in which it 
is used. Geographers understand by it all 
the mountain systems lying between the snowy range and the plains 
of India, whilst in the western Himalaya geologists restrict its use 
to the limestone and slate formations that lie between the outlying 
tertiary series and the central crystalline axis. To the geologist 
Simla and Naini Tél are situate on the outer Himflaya, and Ka- 
sauli and Subathu are not ; whilst to the geographer all these hill sani- 
taria are on the outer Himalaya. To obtain a correct appreciation 
of the physical relations of the ranges of the outer Himalaya we 
cannot ignore their geological affinities, but we have as yet no geolo- 
gical details on which we can rely for the greater portion of their 
area. For the tract between the Tons and the Kali we have the 
record given in the preceding chapter and the map that accompanies 
it. A glance at this map will show us that the main line of gneiss 
and granite, which is almost conterminous with the region of perpe- 
tual snow, is met with between the eightieth and ninetieth mile from 
the foot of the Himalaya, and at a distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles south of the Indian water-parting. Between this line of per- 
petual snow and the plains there are numerous well-defined ranges, 
some seemingly spurs from the snowy axis, and of which the geolo- 
gical relation is not well established, and others having an apparent 
separate and independent existence. As we have already noticed, 
the traveller from the plains meets first an outer range, which has 
2 general elevation of about 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the level of 
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the sea, and which in China above Naini Tal rises to 8,568 feet, 
and in a peak, on the Tirhi road, east of Masuri, to 8,565 feet. 
This band or outer ‘range has a general direction parallel to the 
plains, and is pierced by the greater rivers, such as the Tons, Jumna, 
Ganges, Ramganga (western), Kosi, and Kali. Between it and the 
ridges descending immediately from the snowy range we cross a 
number of subordinate ranges which are, as a rule, of considerably 
less elevation than the outer range. Between China and Dhfkuri 
Bindyak, on the road to the Pindari glacier, a distance of forty-five 
miles as the crow flies, there is no peak having an elevation of 8,000 
feet, and very few attaining to 7,000 feet. But further westward, 
in the same parallel, we have groups of peaks attaining an oleva- 
tion of over 10,000 feet, notably those connected with the Dudu- 
ka-toli range in Garhwal. When the river valleys close to the 
snowy range are reached, the increase in elevation is rapid and 
marked. The flanking ranges seldom fall below 10,000 feet, and 
are crowned with peaks rising still higher, until the culminating 
ridge crowned with perpetual snow is met. 


If we carefully examine the great sea of mountains lying be- 
tween the outer Himalaya and the snows, 
we shall find that the dominating ranges are 
spurs from the great groups of peaks, remarkable alike for their 
elevation and the position they fill as the boundaries of the several 
river-basins. On the west, the western boundary of the Jumna 
system is found in the elevated ridge that has its origin in the 
group of peaks crossed by the Shatul and Burenda passes. This 
ridge follows the left bank of the Satlaj in asouth-westerly direction 
to Hatu (10,700 feet), where it bifurcates: one branch continuing 
the normal direction to Bilaspur, and the 
second proceeding in a south-easterly direc- 
tion by Chor (12,081 fcet), where it forms the water-parting 
between the Giri and the Pabar branch of the Tons. A second 
great ridge, descending from the Jamnotri groups, and marked 
hy the Deoban (9,347 feet), Chakrata (7,300 feet), Chilmeri (7,160 
feet), and Bairit (7,423 feet) peaks in British territory, separates 
the affluents of the Tons from those of the Jumna. The eastern 
boundary of the Jumna system is formed by a great ridge having 
its origin in the same group of peaks, and which joins the outer 
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Himflaya near the Sarkanda peak to the east of Masuri (Mus- 
sooree). The eastern boundary of the Ganges system is found in 
the great ridge descending in a south-westerly direction from 
the Nandakot peak, and which passes along 
the left bank of the Pindar to its junction 
with the Alaknanda, and thence along the left bank of the Alaknanda 
to Deoprayig. It admits of two great bifurcations: one at the head 
of the Katyur valley and one at the head of the Lohba valley. 
From the group of peaks at the head of the Katyur valley a branch 
passes in a south-easterly direction through Binsar and Dol and 
along the right bank of the Ladhiya to Barmdeo on the S4rda, and 
ee: from the head of the Lohba valley a branch 
" runs soutb-by-east to Gujargarh, whence it 
passes almost due west to the Ganges at Kharak and Chandi. The 
tract to the south of these two arms is in shape a great obtuse- 
angled triangle, with its base towards the plains and its apex in the 
group of hills to the north of Dwéra Hét. It forms the mountain 
basin of the western Ramganga. The eastern boundary of this 
system forms the western boundary of the K4li system, of which 
the eastern boundary is found in a great ridge descending from the 
Api peak in Doti of Nep4l. It is clear from the above brief description 
that it is the spurs from the snowy range that bound the river basins, 
and if we examine further the affluents of each system, we shall see 
that the ramifications from these spurs form the water-parting 
between each minor system. 

The principal affluents of the Jumna system are the Tons and 
the Giri. The P&bar, Rupin, and Supin 
unite to form the Tons, and are separated 
from each other by transverse ridges descending from the great 
boundary ridge. United they drain a delta-shaped basin having its 
apex at Kalsi. To the south-west the Giri drains o similarly shaped 
basin having its apex near K4lsi, and to the east the Jumna drains 
one having its apex at K4lsi. We find that the point of junction 
of the apices of these three deltaic basins lies within the Siwéliks, 
the outer range of geographers, and that the union of these three 
main affuents forms the Jumna of the plains. This basin, as well 
as the minor systems within it, is bounded by spurs from the great 
snowy range or transverse ridges descending from them. If we 
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farther examine the relations of the minor feeders of the three great 
constituents of the Jumna system, we see that, as a rule, they flow at 
right angles to their recipients, and that the affluents of these minor 
feeders obey a similar law. The ridge separating the Tons from the 
Jumna gives off feeders on the west to the Tons and on the east to 
the Jumna, at right angles to its direction. From the western slope 
the Dhfragdd, Binol, Shaula,and Manjgaon streams flow to the 
Tons, and from the eastern slope the Ralena, Kutni, and Silo seek 
the Jumna. Each of these minor feeders is separated from the 
other by lateral spurs, descending usually from some peak or knot 
of peaks, aud all, as the veins on aleaf seek the midrib, flow towards 
the mid-depression and give it their moisture. The two great rivers 
that unite to form the Ganges are themselves the centres of 
subordinate systems. The Bhigirathi is divided from the Bhilang 
by a great ridge descending from the Gangotri group of peaks, 
whilst a second ridge huving a similar origin separates the Bhilang 
from the Mandakini, an early affluent of the Alaknanda. The Bhé- 
girathi unites with the Bhilang near Tirhi, and the two rivers drain 
a delta-shaped tract having its apex at Deoprayég. The Saraswati 
and Dhauli, which form the head-waters of the Alaknanda, are sepa- 
rated from each other by a ridge of snowy peaks, and its more 
southern affluents, the Nandakini and the Pindar, are divided from each 
other by a great ridge descending from Trisul. The entire basin 
of the Alaknanda to its junction with the Bhagirathi at Deoprayég 
is thus a great delta-shaped tract, cut up by the minor feeders into 
subordinate systems that are bounded by great ridges descending 
from the snowy range. Between Deoprayig and Hardwar, the 
Ganges receives from the east the Nayar and the Hinnal, and from 
the west the Suswa that drains the Dehra Din. All unite within 
the Siwéliks to form the Ganges of the plains. 


We shall now take up the compact system of the Nayér in 
southern Garhwél, which at first sight would 
appear to be an exception to the general 
rules. We find that the boundary ridge that marks its exent is a 
continuation of the great ridge that, descending from the snowy 
peak of Nandakot, runs along the left bank of the Pindar to the 
head of the Lohba valley. Here, as already noticed, this ridge 
bifurcates ; one branch proceeding in the normal direction along 
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the left bank of the Alaknanda to Deoprayag, whilst the second 
branch passes south to Gujargarh and then west to the Ganges 
at Kharak. These two branches mark the axis of highest elevation 
in the tract through which they pass. Following the western branch, 
we have the Dubri peak, 9,862 feet; Dobri peak, 9,862 feet; 
Gandkhola, 7,553 feet; Devidatta, 7,034 feet ; Kankwala, 6,651 
feet ; Gurdari, 5,893 feet ; Jhangarh, 5,878 feet ; and a peak about 
two miles from Deoprayég, 5,030 feet. Following the southern 
branch through Gujargarh, we find the second, Duda-ka-toli peak 
with an elevation of 10,180 feet above the level of the sea ; Barma- 
dungi, 9,190 feet ; Nandatopa, 8,086 feet ; Khamek, 7,152 feet ; 
Gujargarh, 7,969 feet; Khatti, 8,270 feet; Utain, 6,901 feet ; 
Bukrari, 6,267 feet ; and Naugarh, about a mile above Kharak, 
6,065 feet. Close to the point of bifurcation, the boundary ridge 
gends a lateral spur southwards, that divides the basin of the Nayar 
into two parts, that drained by the western Nayar or Chhiphalghét 
river, and that drained by the eastern Nay&ér or Kainyiur stream. 
This great spur preserves the superior elevation of the boundary 
ridge, and is marked by the following peaks :—Barari, 8,499 feet; 
Bandani, 8,278 feet ; Panjing, 8,810 feet ; Devitank, 8,849 feet ; 
Matikh&l, 7,688 feet ; and Chhatargah, 6,790 feet, when it is lost 
in the valley of the eastern Nayar near Kandui. Short ramifications 
from this spur or the boundary ridge itself determine the course of 
the minor feeders of the two great channels of the Naydr system. 
Thus a transverse ridge from Dubri, marked by the Téra-ka-kand 
(9,000 feet) and Banjkot (8,203 feet) peaks, divides the Chhiphal- 
gh&t river near its source from its feeder at PaithAni on the left 
bank, whilst other ridges from Gandkhola, Devidatta, and other 
peaks, separate the other feeders the one from the other. A similar 
rule obtains along the course of the eastern branch, and we thus 
see that there is no real difference in principle between the 
arrangement of the drainage system of this apparently abnor- 
mal minor basin and that of the other greater systems already 
noticed. 
In the system of the western R&émganga, however, we have an 
Wetted Rimipek: arrangement for which we find an analogue 
in that of the Bagmati in Nepal. As we 
have already seen, the basin of the Rimganga is in shape a great 
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obtuse-angled triangle, with its apex towards the snowy range and 
its base towards the plains, thus filling up the gap between those 
systems that have their apices towards the plains and their bases 
towards the snowy range. Of its affluents, the Kosi alone has a 
considerable course within the hills, the remainder having their 
origin in or close above the elevated tract lying along the foot of 
the hills, and joining the Ramganga at some distance southwards 
in the plains. Here, although the main boundary ridges are still 
the spurs descending from the snowy range, the several streams 
do not unite within the outer range, but, like the Bégmati and its 
affluents, well beyond it in the plains. The K4li is known as the 
Y4nkti near its source, as the Kali during the greater portion of 
its course through the hills, as the Chauka 
or Sérda in the Bhaébar and Tarai, and as 
the Sarju and Ghogra in Oudh to its junction with the Ganges, to 
the south of the Ghazipur district. The Kali basin is bounded on 
the west by that-of the Ganges, and on the south-west by that 
of the western Ramganga. It receives from the west the Gori, 
Sarju, and Ladhiya, and from the east some small streams from 
Nepal, all of which unite within the hills to form the Sarda at 
Barmdeo. The Sarju is divided from its affluents, the eastern Ram- 
ganga, by a great meridional ridge, extending from their sources 
to their junction, whilst a second ridge, running in a south-easterly 
direction from the same group of peaks to Askot, separates the 
latter river from the Gori. The great Pancha-chuli range, running 
south-east from the line of water-parting, divides the basin of the 
Gori from that of the Darma Y4nkti, and a similar snowy range 
having a like origin separates the Darma Yankti from the Kuthi 
Yankti. The great mass of peaks comprising Trisul, Nanda Devi, 
and Nanda-kot thus send forth great boundary ridges from their 
entire southern face to the west between the Riniganga and 
Nandékini:. to the south-west between the Nand&kini and the 
Pindar, and between the Pindar and the Sarju; to the south be- 
tween the Sarju and the eastern Ramganga ; and to the south-east 
between the last river and the Gori. These indications are suffi- 
cient to mark the salient features of this portion of the Himalaya, 
and we reserve the details for the Gazetteer articles of this 
notice. 


Kéli. 
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The mountain system lying between the snowy range and the 
plains may therefore be said to consist of 
an outer “nge parallel to the snowy range 
and connected with it at wid: intervals where it meets the great 
ridges descending therefrom. ‘i tese latter bound the river basins, 
and the ramifications from them determine the course of the minor 
feeders of each system. We have now to consider the snowy range 
itself, and in these provinces at least it is a well-marked feature, 
lying from ten to twenty miles to the south of the Indian water- 
parting. The line of snowy peaks seen from Naini Tal and Masuri 
all lie to the south of the passes by which travellers cross into 
Tibet. The route by Nilang in foreign Garhwal through the Jédh 
valley crosses north of the Jamnotri group ; that by Mana in Bri- 
tish Garhwaél lies to the north of the Kedaérnath group ; that by 
Milam in Kumaon behind the Nanda Devi group ; and that by the 
Lanpiya-dhura, also in Kumaon, behind the Panchachuli group. 
The Jédh Ganga runs in a valley parallel to the snowy range and 
the line of water-parting, at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, near its source at Suinla, but gradually falling to 
below 9,000 feet at its junction with the Bhagirathi, near Bhairon- 
ghati. The horizontal distance between these two points is a little 
over 17 miles, and the fall is therefore over 350 feet in a mile. The 
Vishnuganga or Saraswati descends from the Mana Pass at 18,000 
feet above the level of the sea to Vishnuprayag, a distance of some 
35 miles, where it is little over 5,000 feet. Here we have an 
average fall of about 370 feet in the mile. The increase in elevation 
from the place where the river valleys enter the area of greatest 
elevation is equally marked in the valleys of the Dhauli, the Gori, 
and the Dérma river. Dharchula on the K&li, before the line of 
snowy peaks is reached, is only 2,750 feet above the level of the sea ; 
whilst Golam La, to the north and above that line, and about 1,500 
to 2,000 feet above the bed of the Kali, is 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The bed of the Kali at Changru is 10,000 feet, and in 
the twenty-five miles between it and the Lanpiya-dhura Pass the 
fall is over 8,000 feet, giving an average fall of 400 feet to the mile. 
These facts well illustrate the law that the river beds' to within a 
distance of ten miles in a direct line from the snowy peaks seldom 
§ See page 8, 


The snowy range. 
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exhibit a rise of more than four or five thousand feet ; but when we 
cross the line on which the great peaks are situated, the ascent very 
rapidly increases, and a very few miles carries the river-bed up to 
an altitude of nine or ten thousand feet, thus showing that the sudden 
increase of height of the mountains along this line is not confined 
to the peaks alone, but is a general elevation of the whoie surface. 


This sudden and steady rise in elevation when the line of snowy 
Axis of highest eleva. Speaks is reached appears to be a well- 
tion. marked feature of the entire Himdlayan 
range. The snowy peaks, however, do not occur in a continuous 
ridge, but in masses separated the one from the other by deep depres- 
sions that form the line of drainage for all the surplus moisture of 
the tract between the snowy range and the line of water-parting to 
the north. These depressions are, so far as we know, a more distinc- 
tive feature of the Indian than of the Turkish slope of the Himalaya- 
Tibetan mass, a fact doubtless due to the greater rainfall received 
by the former. The influence of the monsoon on the southern slope 
is shown in its supporting a more dense and varied vegetation, and 
even on individual ranges and hills the southern exposure is similarly 
strongly marked in Kumaon. It is the ceaseless action of water 
that has furrowed out these valleys from the great mass, and natur- 
ally this has been accomplished on a greater scale and with more 
results along the southern slope that receives the full force of the 
periodical rains. The mass of peaks known as the Gangotri, 
Kedérn&th, and Badrinath groups, are separated from the next 
group to the east by the valley of the Saraswati, and this group 
again from the Nanda Devi mass by the Dhauli river. The last is 
again divided from the Panchachili group by the valley of the 
Gori, and the latter from the succeeding group by the Daérma 
valley. All these valleys are inhabited and cultivated during the 
summer and rains, and some of them are comparatively of consider- 
able extent. The masses of snowy peaks are more like the terminal 
ends of huge spurs descending from the line of water-parting than 
a continuous ridge. They, however, occur in regular sequence 
along the entire line of the Himdlaya, and, as seen from the plains, 
have the appearance of a connected chain. The following table, show- 
ing the principal peaks that occur throughout some eleven degrees 
of longitude, will give some idea of their number and importance. 


Mr. Trelawny Saunders, from the records of the G. T. S. 
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Points on the Himdlaya mountains arranged in order of longitude by 
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Chumalari ane as 
Gipmocbi tee 
Pavhunri (Donkia).... wah 
Chumunkn (Chola)... vos 
Black rock (Guaream) wee 
hoes <“ 

Pandim.. 


Kabru 
Jannu 


” 
Sihsur 


Chamlang E. a Es 


Mount Everest 
Chamlang W. 
Sankosi 


Barathor 


” 
Morshiadi 


” 


Chanbisi 


28 


| Padchachal Ae us 


Longitede. |Altitade. 


89° 18’ 48*| 23,944 
88 


56 37| 14,518 
88 63 5/ 23,186 
88 49 38| 17,325 
88 48 39] 17,572 
88 19 28] 19,146 
88 15 35] 22,017 
88 11 60] 27,815 
88 11 26] 28,156 
88 9 15] 24015 
88 6 13] 25,304 
87 7 66]... 
87 7 64| 27,799 
87 1 21] 24,020 
86 58 6] 29,002 
86 61 66] 22,216 
86 36 67! 22,896 
86 31 57 | 21,987 
86 28 32] 23,670 
86 22 42| 28,447 
86 9 81 19,560 
85 64 42] 21,853 
85 49 21] 26806 
8 48 17| 22,891 
85 33 385] 23,762 
8 10 12] 24313 
8 7 24| 23,313 
84 41 0] 25,818 
84 36 34] 25,729 
84 36 9] 26,680 
84 21 66]... 
84 20 32]... 
84 13 56| 22,947 
84 9 52] 26,069 
a4 867 «32| 24,718 
84 1 57] 24,780 
83 59 22] 22,964 
83 59 20! 22,986 
83 51 46] 96,598 
83 50 55] 93,641 
83 46 22] 33,471 
83 32 91 96,826 
83 25 52] 25,456 
83 26 12] 25,999 
83 24 18] 24,912 
83 21 20] 26,096 
83 19 6] 23,565 
83 15 9] 94,181 
83 11 18] 93,779 
83 9 29! 91,797 
83 8 27] 21,472 
82 39 33] 19,415 
80 56 22]... 
8 28 9| 22673 
80 265 21,471 
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Points on the Hindlaya mountains arranged in order of longitude by 
Mr. Trelawny Saunders from the records of the GQ. T. S.— _ 

















(concluded.) 

Number. - Name of peak. Latitude, Longitude. |Altitude. 
LVI. | Nandakot ese .-- | 30° 16’ 51”| 80° 6’ 39"| 29.538 
LVITL. | Nanda Devi eee .. | 30 21 68|80 9 a1] 24417 

LVIII. | Nanda Devi or ... | 30 22 31 ]80 O 60] 25,661 
LIX. Do. eee .. | 30 22 35 | 80) O 46] 26,587 
LX. | East Trial ai ... | 80 16 14179 54 61 | 92,342 
LXI.| Do. 3 ... | 30 30 56179 54 31 | 23,003 
LXIL | West Trisil ose -. | 30 18 43/79 49 7! 23,389 

LXII. | Nandékna vee .. | 30 22 Y 179 45 401 19,936 

LXIV. Do. nee -- | 30 20 56!79 45 36 | 20,792 
LXV. | Do. sas ... | 30 20 67 {79 45 35 | 20,773 

LXVI, Do. i .. {30 41 6/79 44 53] 29,093 

LXVII. | Kamet (Ibn Gamin) - | 30 66 131] 79 38 4] 25,373 

LXVIIL. | Nilakanta bes --- | 30 43 62179 26 56] 21,661 

LXUX. | Badrindéth sae | 30 44 16/79 19 20] 93.210 
LXX, Do. eee . | 30 43 92/79 17 Se] 82,511 

LXXI | Do ee ww | 30 46 44/79 16 58] 29,347 

LXXII. Kedarna th eee eas 30 47 53 19 6 34 32,790 

LXXIII. } Tharlasagar oes o- | 30 51 40/79 @ 14] 29,582 

LXXIV. Do. eve eo. | 30 61 41/79 2 13 | 92,628 

LXXV. | Jaomi ave o. | 30 61 18 | 78 53 53 | 21,672 

LXXVL. |} Bas or Srikanta_... oe | 30 57 25178 60 50] 20,149 

LXXVII, | Bandarponchh ee «| 31 0 12 | 78 35 45 | 20,758 

LXXVITI. | Jamnotri “oe « | 31 0 25] 78 34 6] 20,038 

LXXIX. | Swargaruini ee « | 31 O 8/78 32 32] 20,405 





After crossing the line of water-parting which, as we have seen, 
lics at the valley heads to the north of the 
line of snowy peaks, we come upon the 
great Tibetan plateau which has a mean elevation of from 13,000 
to 17,000. feet above the level of the sea. Puling on the plateau 
by the Nilang ronte is 13,800 feet, Chiurkung on the Mana route 
to Totling is 15,700 feet, Chitung-dhér on the Unta Dhira route 
to the Satlaj is 15,810 feet, and Buljuing near the head-waters of 
the Karnali is 15,850 feet. Rabgyaling is 14,000; Gartokh, 
14,240 feet; Tirthapuri, 14,820 feet; and lake Rakas Tél over 
15,000 fect above the level of the sea.‘ Captain H. Strachey has 
described' the Tibetan tableland lying between the Indian and 
Turkish water-partings “as the flat top of a great embankment | 
exhibited in all its thickness in the scarp of the Indian Himalaya: 
the summit, though deeply corrugated with valleys and mountains 
in detail, being in its general relief laid out horizontally at a 


Tibetan plateau. 


4 Qn the physical geography of Western Tibet : London, 1854. 
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height little interior to that of its southern scarp.” Although the 
highest summits yet known and measured lie along the Indian 
slope, very lofty peaks have been seen in all parts of the interior, 
‘“‘and the passes which must be crossed to get from one Tibetan 
valley to another, even in the very central axis of drainage, 
generally equal those by which Tibet is reached from India:” so 
that, on the whole, Captain Strachey was of opinion that the medial 
depression is but faintly marked in the beds of the great rivers 
without much affecting the mean elevation of the mass. His 
description of the mountain system of that portion of Tibet lying 
to the north and west of Kumaon is the test that we possess, and 
will usefully conclude our brief review of the features of this 
portion of the Himélaya-Tibetan mass. “The mountains that com- 
pose the bulk of West Néri are not easily understood or defined. 
On ascending the highest passes we can seldom see anything but a 
contracted view of mountain tops on all sides, looking very like 
chaos: no general view of ranges under our feet is ever obtainable 
as the passes naturally select the ravine-heads and lowest points 
of the ridge which are not only flanked but often almost surrounded 
by the higher summits ; and the valleys are commonly so steep and 
narrow, especially in the Rong country, that the view can hardly 
ever penetrate to an alluvial bottom and the sight of any inhabited 
place from & pass top is most unusual. When travelling along the 
bottoms of the valleys, we generally see nothing but a narrow 
tortuous passage between steep rocky walls, shutting out all extended 
view, and rather concealing than exhibiting the mountain ranges of 
which they form but the lowest outworks; consequently it is only 
by an extended series of observations and inferences, joined and 
assisted by maps, that any regular arrangement of these mountains 
can be distinctly established, and my account of them is liable to 
error in proportion to the defects of my own map. The general 
plan of the mountain system appears to me to consist of a series of 
parallel ranges running right across the breadth of the tableland 
in a direction so extremely oblique to the general extension of the 
whole as often to confound the one with the other, or to convert 
the transverse direction to a longitudinal one. The annexed figure 
may help to explain this. Short transverse necks connecting the 
main ranges in some parts, and cross fissures cutting through 
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them in others, together with projecting spurs of 1 secondary 
order, will 
suffice to con- 


N 
vert the sup- 
d pri € 
posed primary 
arrangements 
into all the 
existing Ww 
varieties of 


valley and 

drainage. 

Such connecting necks, when above 18,000 feet, become more or 
less confounded with the main ranges, and, if not above 17,000 feet, , 
often appear as low watersheds, just dividing the heads of two val- 
leys lying in one line, but draining opposite ways. Secondary 
spurs also may be so high and so obliquely joined to the primary 
ranges as to make it difficult to distinguish between the two ; and 
the cross fissures may sometimes admit a main river to pass through 
a main mountain mass, in which case the continuity of the range 
is often evidenced by the extreme narrowness of the rocky gorge 
er height steepness, and geological correspondence of its sides. 
Much of the Indian watershed seems to be formed in this way, 
the great snowy peaks lying mostly on the terminal buatt-endg of 
the primary ranges, sometimes widened by lateral spurs, and 
the Tibetan passes crossing the low connecting links, whose 
alignment forms the main watershed, but not the main mountain 
crest.” 


It seems strange that so late as the year 1847 the occurrence 
of glaciers in the Himalaya was considered a -uatter of doubt by 
the learned in Europe. There is now no fact more widely attested 
and more thoroughly established than the 
existence of glaciers at the head of almost 
every valley that descends from the ranges covered with perpetual 
snow. In size and importance they also fitly compare with those 
stupendous peaks around them that have placed the Himalaya in 
the foremost rank of all the mountains of the earth. Colonel 
Gordon gives us! illustrations and deseriptions of the great glaciers 

1 Roof of the World, M%. 


Glaciers. 
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met by the Yarkand Mission on the journey between Leh and the 
Kérakoram pass. He mentions the lower Kumdan glacier that 
comes from the high peaks to the north-west, and continues down 
the right bank of the stream for over two miles, “forming a perfect 
wall of ice, rising from the water about 120 feet, and showing a 
surface covered with countless pinnacles and points.” The Remu 
glacier, also seen by Colonel Gordon, rises amongst peaks and 
ridges from 19,000 to 24,000 feet high. “ It is about 21 miles in 
length and from one to one and three-quarters mile broad, termi- 
nating.at an elevation of 15,800 feet above the level of the sea, with 
a width of about three miles of gigantic cliffs of ice fully 250 feet 
high.” He adds :—“ the glaciers of the western Himdlaya are twice 
as extensive as those of the Alps, and are probably the largest in 
the world, or at all events larger than any others out of the polar 
regions. One in the Maztdgh range is believed to be 34 miles long 
with fifteen distinct moraines ; while in its immediate vicinity is 
another, 31 miles in length, which may be said to join with it in 
making 65 miles of continuous ice.” Other glaciers have been 
described by travellers in the ranges between Laddk and Garhwél. 
In the tract with which we are more immediately concerned we 
have glaciers at the head of the Jadh Ganga, the Bhagirathi, Vishnu 
Ganga, Dhauli, Kailganga, Sundardhinga, Pindar, Kuphini, eastern 
Ram-ganga, Gori, and Darma Yénkti. Lieutenant Weller’ in his 
visit to the source of the Gori near Milam, describes that river as 
coming “ out in a small but impetuous stream at the foot of appe- 
rently a mass of dirt and gravel some 300 feet high, shaped like a 
halfmoon. This is in reality a mass of dark-coloured (bottle-green) 
ice, extending westward to a great distance, and covered with stones 
and fragments of rock which in fact form a succession of small 
hills.’ Here and there were circular and irregularly shaped craters 
(as it were) from 50 to 500 feet in diameter at top, and some of 
them 150 feet deep, and higher up these gave place to narrow 
fissures. This glacier is between seven and eight miles long, and 
terminates at an elevation of 11,600 feet above the sea. The glacier 
of the Pindar in Kumaon is the one, however, regarding which we 
have the most complete informatiom, and we shall confine ourselves, 
therefore, to its description in detail. 
1J,, A. 8. Ben, XL, 1166. 
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The Pindar river' is an affluent of the Alaknanda, and has its 
rise in a glacier to the west of the Nandakot 
peak and its valley, where the glacier ends, is 
about a mile across between the precipitous mountains that bound it. 
From the foot of the rocks on either side the bottom of the valley slopes 
inwards with a moderate inclination, leaving in the middle a hollow 
about 300 yards wide and 250 feet deep, with very steep banks, at the 
bottom of which flows the river. This comparatively level space 
between the precipiees on either side and the river bed is observable 
for a-mile or more below.the end of the glacier, though much cut. up 
by watercourses. The glacier occupies about two-thirds of the whole 
breadth of the head of this valley, leaving between itself and the 
cliffs on the east an open grassy slope, which extends along the foot 
of the moraine for upwards of a mile and a half above the source 
of the river, and which seems to be a continuation of the level space 
before mentioned. The first appearance of the glacier is thus 
described :—“ It.seems to be a vast rounded mass of rocks and ground 
utterly devoid of any sign of vegetation, standing up out of a grassy 
valley. From the foot of its nearer extremity the river, even here 
unfordable, rushes in a turbid torrent out of a sort of cave ; the top of 
which is but a few feet above the surface of the water (May). The 
end, immediately over the source of the river, is very steep and of a 
dull black colour. It is considerably fissured, the rents appearing to 
arise from the lower parts. tearing themselves .from the upper by their 
own weight. On a closer examination this abrupt end proves to be a 
surface of ice covered with sand and gravel and curiously striped by 
the channel made by the water that runs down it as it melts. Behind 
this, the glacier rises less s’eply, like a bare gravel hill, to its full 
height, which is probably about 500 feet above the water of the 
river when it leaves the cave. In some places, however, are seen 
great fissures both vertical and horizontal, the latter evidently made 
by the separation of regularly stratified layers.” 

The glacier is formed by the meeting of two ice streams from 
gorges, one coming from the north-west and 
the other nearly from the east, and which 


1From “A description of the glaciers of. the Pindar and Kuphini rivers in the 
Kumaon Himélaya,” by Lieutenant R. Strachey, Ben, Eng. J, A.8 B., XVI, 
794, and “ Note on the motion of the glacier of the Pindar in Kumaen” by the 
same. Jbid., XVII., ii., 208, and given as nearly as possible m the writer's. words as 
the only scientific examination of these glaciers that we possess, 
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meet about two miles above the source of the river, as shown in the 
socompanying sketch. 

The feeder from the north-west is larger than that from the east, 
and its surface is at a considerably higher level for some hundred 
yards below their first junction. It descends with a great inclina- 
tion, entirely filling the gorge, down which it comes in a cascade of 
ice. It assumes the general appearance of a confused mass of 
irregular steps, which are again broken up transversely into peaks 
of every shape. The west side of this cascade continues nearly in 
its original direction after having passed the point below which the 
glacier bends sharply to the south-west, and in this way completely 
-crosses the glacier. The steps in which it falls, however, also 
gradually change their direction so as to remain nearly perpendi- 
cular to the general current of ice The transition to the regular 
level ice is very sudden, and begins much higher up on the west 
than on the east side. Near the foot of this ice-fall the steps were 
observed to have their tops considerably overhanging. A small 
tributary, also descending in cliffs of ice, joins the main glacier 
from a rayine on the east, not far above where it takes the sudden 
bend. The feeder from the east is formed by the union of two 
smaller glaciers, one from the north-east and the other from the 
south-east, which is the larger of thetwo. The north-eastern tribu- 
tary appeared to have no very steep inclination, but was consider- 
ably broken up at its junction with the other. Another small glacier 
Joins the main one from the north-west, a short distance below the 
point where it bends southwards. Its inclination is very great, but 
it perfectly maintains its continuity of stracture to the bottom. 


The lateral moraine of the west side of the northern branch of 
the glacier is first seen near the bend, where 
it shows itself as a black band along the 
edge of the ice which in other parts of the fall is quite white. The 
moraine is small between the bend and the tributary glacier below 
it, but very rapidly increases, and in its lower parts is a chaos of 
desolation. This great addition to the size of the moraine is owing 
to the quantity of débris brought down by the small glacier. The 
ice below the junction is much broken up by crevasses, and rocks 
and gravel from the moraines on both sides of the tributary glacier 
are scattered over the space between them, and the moraines at 


Moraines. 
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firet sight seem to lose their distinct form. Although there is no 
clear ice between the moraine that originates on the east of the 
tributary and the west side of the glacier, the identity of that 
moraine is sufficiently marked by its colour and by the regular rise 
above the general surface of the glacier of its top, which remains 
tolerably even for some way down, being beyond the limit of the 
disturbance caused by the crevasses along the edge of the glacier. 
About half way down to the lower end of the glacier, however, the 
full action of these crevasses reaches the whole of the moraine, and 
it is scattered or lost sight of in the general confusion of surface. 
An epoch of peculiar destructiveness to the mountains is marked in 
one part of this moraine by the accumulation of huge masses of 
rock from 20 to 30 feet square and as much as 15 feet high, and 
the stone found on it are generally larger than those on any of the 
other moraines. The true west lateral moraine, below the tributary 
glacier, is not very large, nor is its top much elevated above the 
bottom of the valley, excepting quite at its end. 


The lateral moraine of ‘the south-eastern side of the glacier is 
very large. Its top rises, on an average, probably 250 feet above 
the bottom of the valley. Along its foot runs a stream, gradually 
increasing in size, that collects the open drainage of the outer 
‘slopes of the moraine. The lower part of this slope is a mass of 
loose stones and earthy gravel which rolls down frem above, as the 
face of the ice which is visible in the upper fifty or sixty feet of 
the slope melts and recedes, a process that is constantly going on. 
On the inner side the slope of the moraine is thirty or forty feet 
above the level of the clear ice of the glacier. The upper part of 
the moraine comes down nearly straight from the point where it 
meets the foot of the north moraine of the east glacier. The 
north branch glacier being considerably higher than the eastern, 
the moraine slopes down from the bed of the former to that of 
the latter, forming a deep angular depression where they meet, that 
gtadually diminishes in depth up to the top of this glacier, which 
is here entirely covered with débris, the moraines of its two sides 
being scattered all over it for some distance above its union with 
the north or main branch. The resulting appearance is that the 
northern branch runs over the eastern, or that the latter runs into 
the former and is absorbed by it. The eastern tributary brings 
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down moraines that spread over the whole of its breadth at its 
extremity. Besides these lateral moraines there is a medial one 
that is first seen as a dirty stripe along the ice cliffs of the fall at 
the head of the north glacier. As it comes down the level ice it 
gradually begins to assume the decided appearance of a moraine, 
and increasing by degrees at last becomes very large. It conti- 
nues in a well-defined form for some short distance beyond where 
the western moraine is dispersed, but there it also is scattered over 
the ice, and the two become blended together, and ultimately 
extend to meet the débris, which is similarly dispersed by the 
eastern moraine from the opppsite site of the glacier. The whole 
of the moraines, in the middle of the length of the glacier where 
it is most regular, are very considerably raised above the general 
surface of the ice, which in some parts may be as much as one 
hundred feet below the tops of the western and medial moraines. 
It would appear that this great elevation is not so much due to the 
accumulation of débris as to the protection afforded by the superin- 
cumbent rubbish to the ice below which prevents its being melted. 
The clear ice beyond the moraine is constantly depressed where ex- 
posed, and on the very tops of the moraines pure ice was often seen 
hardly covered by stones. The protection afforded by the lateral 
moraines raises the sides of the glacier so much that a very consi- 
derable hollow is caused in its middle, which is a striking feature 
in the first appearance of its lower extremity. 

The ice of which the glacier is composed is perfectly pure and 
clear, but where seen in considerable masses, 
stripes of a darker and lighter bluish green 
are distinctly visible. It is composed of bands of ice containing 
small air bubbles, alternating with others quite free from them. 
In many places the surface presents a striated appearance, arising 
from the different degrees of compactness of these differently co- 
loured bands and their consequently different rates of melting. 
The direction ot these coloured views as seen in crevasses showed 
a dip inwards or towards the fongitudinal axis and a dip upwards 
or towards the origin of the glacier in every part, the stratification 
being more perpendicular towards the head and more nearly horizon- 
tal in the lower parts. The direction of the strata in place was also 
very clearly marked in many parts of the ice, and was placed in 

24 
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curves, having their branches nearly parallel to the sides of the 
glacier and their apices directed downwards, the carvature in the 
centre not being at allsudden. No dirt bands were observed. The 
crevasses were neither very numerous nor very formidable. They 
are developed across the direction of the glacier’s length on both of 
its sides, commencing from the small tributary on the west side and 
from the union of the eastern glacier on the other, and continuing 
almost to the end, those on the west side being, perhaps, the larger. 
-They are generally wider towards the edges ef the glacier, closing 
up as they approach the centre. They are nearly vertical, and are 
directed from the sides upwards or towards the head of the glacier, 
those on the west bearing nearly east and west, and those on the 
east bearing nearly north and squth, thus forming angles of 
about 45° with the axis of the glacier. Many pools of water 
(baignoirs) were seen on the surface of the ice ; some of the largest 
wete said by the guides, who are in the habit of visiting the glacier, 
to be found in the same place every year. The clear surface of the 
ice everywhere assumes a more or less undulating appearance from 
the action of the water that drains from it as it melts and the small 
streams, into which the drainage collects, end by falling into some 
of the crevasses. The remains of the last winter's snow was hardly 
perceptible on any part of the glacier. The occurrence of stones 
standing up on bases of ice (glacier tables) above the general sur- 
face of the glacier is common, bat thoseseen were small. The rocke 
below the bend in the north-western glacier were covered with 
grooves or scratches, sloping in about the same direction as the 
surface of the ice at the spot. These grooves extend to twenty or 
thirty feet above the present level of the glacier. Almost in every 
place a space was left between the rock and ice, the latter appearing 
to shrink from contact with the former, due doubtless to the leat 
of the rock melting the ice. 


The Kuphini river, that rises on the side of the Nanda-kot 
peak, opposite to the Pindar river, has also 
its souree in a glacier. Both rivers unite 
at Dwali, about eight miles from the end of the Pindar glacier 
and about six miles from the end of that of the Kuphini. General 
Strachey examined the Kuphini glacier also, and describes the 
valley for a mile or two below the end of the glacier as having 


Glacier of the Kuphini. 
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very much the same general character as that of the Pindar, but 
somewhat more rugged and desolate in appenrance. The glacier 
commences about two miles above the source of the river and fills 
the whole breadth of the valley, which is about three-quarters of 
a mile broad in its upper part. The glacier begins in a precipitous 
fall of ice some sixty or seventy feet high, which, however, atill 
exhibits the ribbon-like structure. From the foot of the fall the 
surface was very even, though the slope was still considerable. 
The main glacier of the Kuphini is joined by two small tributaries 
on the east and by one on the west, all of which are highly 
inclined and bring down considerable quantities of débris. The 
moraines are confined to the sides of the glacier, though many small 
stones are scattered over every part of the ice. As was observed 
on the Pindar, the protection given by the lateral moraines to the 
underlying ice leads to the promotion of a medial depression in 
the glacier at itsend. The crevasses herc, too, are most strongly 
marked near the sides and are inclined at an angle of about 452 
from the longitudinal axis downwards. The structure of the ice 
was in all respects similar to that found on the Pindar. On the in- 
teresting question of the extension of glaciers at a remote period 
the inquiries of General Strachey give no precise information. 
He, however, considers that “some very decided change in the 
state of things is certainly indicated by the long plateaus before 
mentioned running for a mile or two below the present termina- 
tions of both glaciers nearly parallel to the rivers, but several 
hundred feet above them.” He considers it “ impossible that these 
level banks above the rivers have been caused by deposits from the 
ravines in the sides of the valleys, for such deposits would have’ had 
very irregular surfaces, and indeed their present effect in destroy- 
ing the regularity of the plateaus is everywhere visible. Had the 
same appearance been noticed in any other part of the river’s 
course, it would at once have been attributed to the action of 
water at some former period, and it would have been supposed that 
the bed had afterwards been excavated to its present depth. It 
this was the case, the glaciers which the plateau was forming must 
either have terminated considerably higher up the valleys or have 
stood altogether at a much higher level. In either of these ways 
the water could have been delivered at a level sufficiently high to 
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form the plateau. But it may admit of doubt whether the quan- 
tity of water in the rivers, as they are at present, is sufficient to 
account for such an extent of level deposit or for such a depth of 
erosion of their beds; for at this great elevation they are not 
subject to those violent floods that occur lower down, and for nearly 
half the year too they are inert. The only other way of account- 
ing for the appearance is that it has been occasioned by an extension 
of the glacier, and that the level top of the plateau shows the limit 
to which the tops of the moraines reached, as the glacier gradually 
receded.” We have referred on a previous page’ to the existence 
of evidence of glacial action far below the present limits of glaciers, 
and to those who wish to pursue the subject further we commend 
the records of the Geological Survey and the summary? in the re- 
cently published ‘ Manual of the Geology of India.’ 


General Strachey has rendered us another important service in 
Motion of the Pindar his cbservations on the motion of the Pin- 
glacier. dari glacier recorded in May, 1848. His 
procedure is thus stated. About 200 yards below the small tributary 
that enters the main glacier from the north-west a moraine was found 
heaped up against an almost perpendicular wall of rock, and suffi- 
ciently high to command a view of the greater part of the surface 
of the glacier along the line on which observations were to be 
made. This line, which is nearly perpendicular to the general 
direction of the glacier, was marked by two crosses painted white, 
one on the rock in contact with the old moraine and one on a cliff 
on the opposite side of the valley. A stake was driven into the 
moraine at its highest point, close to the rock, on the line between 
the two crosses, and a theodolite was set up over it. Five other 
marks were also made on the glacier at intervals along the same 
line by fixing stakes in holes driven in the ice with a jumper. 
These marks, which were all carefully placed on the exact line be- 
tween the crosses by means of the theodolite, were completed at 
about Oh. 30m. P. Mm. on the 21st May. On the following day the 
theodolite was again set up on the same place as before, and being 
properly adjusted, the cross-wires of the telescope were directed to 
the cross on the cliff on the opposite side of the glacier. A stick was 


then set up near the first of the five marks that had been made the 
1p, * Pp, xx, 372, 378, 686, 689, 
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previous day, and was, by means of signals, moved up or down the 
glacier, till it appeared to coincide exactly with the cross-wires of 
the telescope, and consequently to be exactly on the line between the 
two crosses painted on the cliffs. The distance between the centre 
of the stick and that of the fixed mark was then measured, which 
evidently showed the downward progress of the ice at that point of 
the glacier, since the marks were made the day before. The same 
procedure was followed at each of the marks. The results were 
as follows :— 





Distances of fized marks from standard line, 
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The motion in 24 hours of the several marks will also be found 
to be— 





Mean motion (in inches) of ice in 24 hours, 
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The progress of the lower extremity of the glacier was likewise 
approximately measured by observing the apparent angular motion 
of a pole fixed on the top of the eastern moraine, and of a conspicuous 
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rock lying not far from the middle of the glacicr. The results of 
these observations were— 








Vean motion Cin inches) of ice in 24 Kours, 
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On the moraine, Near middle of the 
glacier. 
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A comparison of the motion of the upper and lower parts of the 
glacier gave on the lateral moraines 4°8 inches as the mean motion of 
the ice in 24 hours in the lower part of the glacier, and 5:3 inches 
in the upper part, and in the middle of the glacier 9-4 inches as the 
mean motion for the lower part, and 10 inches for the upper part 
of the glacier. The elevation of the foot of the glacier at the source 
of the Pindar is 11,929 fcet, and of the theodolite station, where 
these observations were made, was 12,946 feet above the sea. 


We have made mention of the snow-line or limit of perpetual 
snow,! which has, at times, given rise ‘9 con- 
siderable discussion. The height at which 
precipitations of vapour fall to the earth’s surface as snow varies 
with the temperature of each particular place, and with the annual 
or even diurnal oscillations of the temperature. In Bhutén and 
Sikkim the ordinary winter limit of snow is about 6,000 feet, and 
it is rare, says Dr. Hooker, for even three inches to remain on the 
ground as any days at 7,000 feet.2 According to General Stra- 
chey, the height at which snow is certain to fall in Kumaon is about 
6,500 feet, and at an elevation of 5,000 feet it will not fail more 
than one year out of ten. The lowest level to which sporadic falls 
of snow are here known to descend is about 2,500 feet, of which 
there are two authentic instances on record since the British occu- 
pation, the first in 1817 and the second in 1847. In the valley of 
Kashmir, at an elevation of 5,500 feet, the snow falls every year,® 


Snow-line. 


1 These observations on the snow-line are based on the article in J., A.S., 
Ben., XVIIL,, i. 287, entitled, ‘On the snow-line in the Himélaya,’’ by Lieutenant 
R. Strachey, Engineers, on notes placed at my dis by the same writer, and 
on the worko of recent travellers. * Hooker, Quar.J., Hort. Soc,, VIL, 144; 
Griffith Post. Papers, L, 236, * Moorcroft, IL, 107, 
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and further west as low as 4,000 feet, whilst at least one fall of 
snow is recorded ut Peshawar, which has an elevation of only 1,250 
feet above the level of the sea.! Campaigning experiences during 
the late war show that the winter snows descend to a very low eleva- 
tion in the valley of the Kébul river and at Kandahar. If we 
follow the lewer boundary of the winter snow on a mountain as it 
melts with the advance of summer, we at length ascend to a height 
at which the summer influence is insufficient to entirely melt the 
snow, and from which, as the season advances towards winter, we 
have gradually to descend in order to follow the line of snow. The 
line to which the snow recedes, and fron. which it again advances 
in one complete revolution of the seasons, is called the snow-line. 
The snow above that line is called perpetual snow, not as observed by 
Professor Ferbes, that the continuance of snow at any spot implies 
that it never melts there, but only that sume always remains unmeltéd. 


According to our best authorities, the height of the snow-line 
Observations in the OM the most southern exposures of the 
eastern Himélaya. Himdlayan slope that carry perpetual snow 
ranges from 15,000 to 16,000 feet all along that part of the chain 
that lies between Sikkim and the Indus, whilst to the north 
towards Tibet it has a cunsiderably higher elevation. Before pro- 
ceeding further we may observe, with General Strachey, that “ all 
estimates of the snow-line are, in the very nature of things, subject 
to no little uncertainty ; for, independently of the variations of the 
seasons from year to year there are naturally considerable differ- 
ences in the level at which the snow lies on steep or slight slopes 
and on north or south exposures, between the latter of which a 
difference of as much as a thousand feet may at times be observed. 
Besides this, too, there is some practical difficulty in the actual 
observation of the snow-line, for the process of judging by the eye 
whether the snow upon one’s path and still more on contiguous 
mountain sides oegins to exceed the bare spaces is neither easy 
nor susceptible of much precision. Hence the errors and uncer- 
tainty to be looked for in all our conclusions must be considerable, 
amounting no doubt to several hundred* feet.” Dr. Hooker 
estimated the height of the snow-line on the most southern 
spurs of the snowy mountains in Sikkim to be at about 15,500 
} Bom, Geog. Jour., X., 39, * Captain H. Strachey, J. R.G, 8., XXII, 69. 
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feet.1 Of the peaks covered by perpetual snow, the elevation of which 
is noted in Dr. Hooker’s map, Chola, on the boundary between Sik- 
kim and Bhutan, is the lowest, (17,300 feet), and at the same time 
the most southern and the Chola Pass immediately to the south of 
the peak, and rising to 14,900 feet, he found to be free from snow 
at the beginning of November. Somewhat further to the north, 
near Youngbong, the lower limit of perpetual snow was directly 
measured in September and found to be nearly 16,000 feet. To the 
west of Kanchanjinga in eastern Nepal, the south-eastern descent 
from the Kambache pass was found to be free from snow, a little 
from the summit, at the beginning of December, and on the northern 
approach the snow was supposed to become perpetual at about 15,000 
feet, though the fresh falls of the previous October forced Dr. Hooker 
to be in some measure guided by the people of the country in this 
estimate. On the ascent to the Wallanchun or Wallungsum pass 
the snow-line was again estimated, though under similar circum- 
stances of doubt, to be at 15,000 feet. The Pandit crossing the 
same pass, his Tiptala, on the 16th August, 1871, found it covered 
with snow,? and Dr. Hooker on December® 31st, 1848, crossed 
“with snow on both sides up to the shoulder.” 


The following are the results of trigonometrical measurements 
of the elevation of the inferior edge of the 
snow observed on spurs of the Trisul and 
Nanda Devi groups of peaks, made by General R. Strachey before 
the winter snow had commenced in 1841 :— 


Observations in Kuma ao. 





Height of snow-line. 


Point | > 
observed, | On south | On west Mean, Remarks. 


exposure, | exposure. 





Nol . 16,705 15,892 16,298 These heights were calculated 
2, 17,007 see en from observations made with the: 
3. 17,205 | 14,898 16,061 | theodolite at Almora and Binsar. 
4. 15,347 a oe The distance of these two places, 


which served as a base, was obtained 

by measurement from a map of 

oints fixed by the G T. Survey. 

16.174 he elevations of the two places 

Mean ...| 15,566 15,395 15,989 | Were taken from Captain Webb's 
, trigonometrical survey. 
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_) Himdélayan Journals, ? Reports, 1871, p. 1: the name appears to be 

derived from the Wallungsumgola to the south: the pass itself has an elevation 
of 15 618 feet, 3J.,A.S,, Ben.. XVIIL, i, 524. 
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The points 1, 2 and 3 are on ridges that run prominently out 
in a south-westerly direction from the great peaks of Trisul 
G. (G. T.8.) same as Webb’s No. XI. and H.(G. T. 8.), same as 
Webb’s No. XII. The dip of the strata being to the north-east, 
the faces exprsed to view from the south are for the most part very 
abrupt and snow never accumulates on them to any great extent. 
This will explain the difference between the heights at which snow 
was observed on the southern and western exposures, the ground 
having been less steep on the latter and better able to retain the 
snow ; but in these places it was in very small quaatities, and had 
probably fallen lately, so that its height may probably indicate the 
elevation below which the light autumnal falls were incapable of 
lying rather than the inferior edge of the perpevual snow. It is 
farther to be understood that below this level of 15,000 feet the 
mountains were absolutely free from snow, excepting those isolated 
patches that are to be seen in ravines or at the head of glaciers, 
which do not affect such calculations as these. The point No. 4 
was selected as being in a much more retired position than the 
others, and is situated not far from the head of the Pindar river, 
between the peaks of Nanda Devi, L (G. T. 8.), same as No. XIV. 
of Webb, and of Trisul H. (G. T. 8.) It was quite free from 
snow at 15,300 feet. On the whole, therefore, General Strachey is 
inclined to consider that 16,000 feet may be given as a close approxi- 
mation to the maximum height to which the snow recedes every 
year on the most southern and external ranges in Kumaon. 


This result appears to accord well with what has been observed 
by Dr. Gerard in a visit made by him to 
the Shatt] pass in the Bisahr range ex- 
pressly for the purpose of determining the height of the snow-line.! 
He reached the pass, the elevation of which is 15,000 feet, on the 
9th of August, 1822, and remained there till the 15th of that 
month. The southern slope of the range was generally free from 
snow, and he says that it is sometimes left without any whatever. 
On the tep of the pass there was no snow, but on the northern 
slope of the mountain it lay as far down as 14,000 feet. On his 
arrival rain was falling, and out of the four days he was there, it 
rained and snowed for the greater part of three. The fresh snow 
1 Tours I., 289-347, 


Bisahr, 
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that fell did not lie below 16,000 feet, and some of the more 
precipitous rocks remained clear even up to 17,000 feet. Dr. 
Gerard concludes that 15,000 feet is about the height of the snow- 
line on this range, but it will be seen that Dr. Gerard was there 
rather early in the year, and General Strachey, from what he heard 
from others who crossed the range later in the season, thinks that 
15,500 feet will probably be a better estimate, even if it should 
not be carried still higher. At the beginning of the month of 
July, Captain Gerard found heavy snow on the northern face of 
this Bisahr range at about 15,000 feet, and the Kunlia pass, the 
elevation of which he states to be 17,000 feet appears never to be 
free from snow! Dr. Thomson® agrees that the estimate formerly 
made by General Strachey of 15,500 feet, which his subsequent 
researches led him to believe was a little too low for Kumaon, is 
as nearly as possible correct for the Bisahr range. He adds— 
“Captain Herbert, in his geological report, had fixed upon 15,000 
feet, which is a little too low even in the district of Bisahr, to which 
his estimate, I believe, refers. In the trans-Satlaj Himiélaya, from 
the diminished amount of summer cloudy weather, the snow-level 
is probably a little higher.” The Chamba range and the Pir 
Panjal, south of Kashmir, both of which rise immediately from the 
low external sandstone hills, just enter, be tells us, the region of 
perpetual snow. The highest peaks of the former are about 
16,700 feet, and its mean height about 15,000 feet above the sea, 
and its snow-line will consequently be not far from 16,000 feet. 
Major A. Cunningham also places the snow-line on the most 
southern ranges of the HimAlaya to the west of the Ganges at about 
16,000 feet.® 


When, however, we advance into the interior of the chain, 
Across the snowy 2fter having once passed over any range of 
Tange: sufficient height to come within the limits 
of perpetual snow, we invariably find that there is less snow on all 
such ridges of similar altitudes so that when we arrive at the Indien 
watershed, the snow-line has risen to about 18,500 feet, and on 
the summit of the tableland it reaches to an elevation of 20,000 
feet. Dr. Hooker observed this phenomenon in Sikkim, and bears 
testimony to the gradual rise of the snow line as we enter among 
1 did, II., 71. ?Travels, p. 487. * Ladék, pp. 73-77. 
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the peaks covered with perpetual snow. Near Zemu, twenty miles 
north-east from Kanchanjinga, he found little snow on south 
exposures at the beginning of July. A little further in, above Pha- 
lung, in the middle of the same month, the snow-line was supposed 
to be about 16,500 feet, and at the end of the month many plants 
were obtained at 17,000 feet. Another ascent in the same 
vicinity about the same time did not carry our traveller ta perpe~ 
tual snow at 16,800 feet. On the flanks of the Kanchan-jhao 
broad summits were seen quite bare of snow at 18,000 feet. Dr. 
Campbell! who accompanied Dr. Hooker on his return journey in 
September, notes that vegetation ceased at the foot of the Dankia 
pass at 18,000 feet, and there was no trace of it. within 500 feet of 
the summit on either side. There was no snow on the road as he 
ascended the north face nor as he descended the south face, but it 
lay in patches amongst the rocks all the way on both sides. On the 
mountain to the west of the pass snow lay deep in hollow places, 
but these may have had glacial ice in them though the surface of 
the snow was then smooth. The line of snow would here be 
19,800 feet, and further north in Tibet it rose to 20,000 feet. 
Bhorutso, on the 18th October, had not a particle of snow on it at 
18 or 18,500 feet, whilst in the Lachung valley in Sikkim to the 
south snow was lying at about 15,000 feet. Dr. Campbell adds:— 
“South of the Himalaya, the quantity of snow that falls is very 
much greater than in Tibet, and from the greater moisture of the 
air and cloudiness of the sky, it is not carried off with the 
rapidity of evaporation which obtains in Tibet, where you do not 
find eyen a rill of water from the melting snow. Besides in 
Tibet the snow falls in light, feathery skiffs, and not in flakes. 
I believe that the lowest snow-line we saw on the mountains to 
the north of us in Tibet must have been upwards of 22,000 feet. 
On the Kambajang range, which, comparing them with Bhorutso, 
must be 20,000 feet at least, there was not a particle of snow.” 
We have the results of General Strachey’s experience for 
Kumaon and Garhwéal. Towards the end 
sere of August, 1848, he crossed the Barjikang 


pass leading from Ralam to Juhér on a subordinate ridge between 
the Nandakot and Panchachuli peaks. Although this pass has an 
1J,, 4.8, Ben, XXV., 566, 
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elevation of about 15,400 feet, not a vestige of snow was met with 
on the ascent from the south-east, and only a very small patch 
remained on the north-western fave, and indeed, in no considerable 
quantity, up to 17,000 feet. The vegetation on the very sunmit 
of the pass was far from scanty, though it had already begun to 
break up into tufts, and had lost the character of continuity it had 
maintained to within 500 or 600 feet af the top; but many species 
of flowering plants, all evidently flourishing in a congenial climate, 
showed that the limits of vegetation and regions of perpetual snow 
were still far distant. This place is within ten to fifteen miles of 
the most southern border of perpetual snow. The Unta-dhGra pass 
has an elevation of about 17,300 feet, and lies to the north of the 
great peaks nearly at the crest of the watershed. There was no snow 
along the southern ascent fo this pass, at the top of which General 
Strachey arrived in September, 1848, in a little drizzle of rain that 
at last turned into snow. The ground was quite free from snow, 
being worked up into a deep black mud by the feet of the cattle 
that had crossed it. There was, however, on the north side of the 
pass an accumulation of snow some little way down, extending per- 
haps 200 feet, apparently the effect of the drift through the gap in 
which the pass lies. No snow was seer on the hills on either side 
within some few hundred feet, and the snow-line was certainly 
above 18,000 feet. Vegetation reached to within 300 or 400 feet 
of the summit. 


The Chor-hoti pass (18,000 feet) and the Marshak pass, (18,100 
feet), both to the north of Niti, havea position 
relative to the great snowy masses nearly 
similar to Unta-dhira. The Marshak pass was crossed in July by 
General Strachey, a time rather too early to judge fairly of the 
snow-line, which is also obscured by the presence of a giscier that 
fills up the valley by which the pass is approached. On the Chor- 
hoti pass in September there was not a vestige of snow on any part 
of the southern face of the ridge that the route crosses, but on the 
north face was a patch that was plainly perpetual, descending some 
hundred feet to a glacier which was connected with that just men- 
tioned to have been crossed at Marshak or Balchak. The snow-line 
was, therefore, here no doubt near 18,500 feet. The Kyungar and 
) This expedition is apparently referred to in J., A. 8., Ben., XEX., 79. 


Garhwil. 
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Balchha passes, each about 17,500 feet in elevation, and both lying 
to the north of the Unta-dhira pass, were equally free from snow 
on their southern faces in September, amal] quantities only being 
found on the northern aspects. The highest points on the ridge, over 
which the latter of these passes leads, only just exceed 18,000 feet 
in elevation, and in fact it does not come within the limits of per- 
petual snow, nor does it appear snowy when viewed from the Tibetan 
plain to the north of it. The vegetation on all these passes reaches 
to about 17,500 feet. Lieutenant Weller visited the Balchha pass! 
on the let June, 1842, and found “ towards the top of the ascent a 
tolerable quantity of snow, but in detached portions.” The LAkhar 
pass also, to the north of Unta-dhura, was crossed by General 
Strachey in September. It has an elevation of abovt 18,200 feet, 
and was found free from snow on both sides, as well as the Jainti 
ridge some 200 feet higher. This latter is, however, a somewhat 
detached spur, and the snow-line was manifestly near, for unbroken 
snow could be seen in more sheltered places considerably below this 
elevation. General Strachey thinks that, on the whole, 18,500 feet 
may be considered a fair average height of the mow-line in this 
locality. Lieutenant Weller crossed the Unta-dhira pess at the end 
of May, and found more soil than snow visible, whilst snow was 
scattered thinly on either side, but the northern slope presented one 
unbroken sheet of steep snow.* In September (28th) Captain 
Manson found the last ascent to this pass quite free from snow. A 
detached peak, Lanjar, a little to the north of the Niti pass, and 
having an elevation of 18,400 feet, was found by General Strachey 
nearly quite free of snow having only a patch lying in « ravine on 
the north side of the hill. Two other peaks near the Balchha pass, 
seen from Lanjar, having an altitude of 18,100 and 18,200 feet 
respectively, were also quite free from snow, so far as could be 
ascertained at the distance. Mr..J. H. Batten, who visited the Niti 
Pass in 1837, found it free from snow, of which the first heavy fall 
did not occur till the 11th of October.* 

In the more western part of the mountains the authority of the 
Gerards, of Dr. Thomson and of Major A. Cunningham coincide in 
fixing the snow-line at much about the same level as that just 
assigned to Kumaon. Captain J. D. Cunningham also accepts 

3 J. A. 8. Ben, XIL., 97. ® Jbid., XIL., 87. » Ibid., VIL, 816, 
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the results of General Strachey’s observations. In upper Kunaor 
Captain Gerard’ found a little snow on either side of the Kyu- 
brang pass (18,300 feet) in July, but none 
on its summit, and the summits in the neigh- 
bourhood, though attaining a height of 18,000 or 19,000 feet, 
were only just tipped with snow.’ The Gangtang pass, also 
18,300 feet and lying a little farther to the west, was snowy 
for the last few hundred feet at the end of the same month. The 
Kyubrang pass is on the Indian waterparting, and the Gangtang 
pass a little within it, but both the observations were made hefore the 
snow-line had attained its maximum elevation. The gradual des- 
cent of the snow-line as we advance southwards is shown by the 
fact of the Charang pass having an altitude of only 17,400 feet, 
and lying between the passes above named and the Bisuhr range, 
being said to be never free from snow, though early in July it had 
already melted up to 16,300 feet. North of the Satlaj, under the 
peak Leo Porgyul, the surface was found to be free from snow in 
October up to 19,000 feet or even higher, while west of that river 
on the Manirang or Rupak pass, having an elevation of 18,600 feet, 
the summit was covered with newly fallen snow at the end of 
August, showing that the level of perpetual snow was nearly at its 
maximum. Snow was, however, met with on the road to the pass, 
but this was due to avalanches and drifts and to the fact of the road 
lying inadeep glen. Dr. Thomson, who visited the Karakoram 
pass in August, 1848, estimated the snow-line on the journey back 
to Saser at 17,500 to 18,000 feet but to the northward and east- 
ward it was much higher, probaoly not less than 20,000 feet.* 
Trotter® also notes that the Kérakoram pase (18,550 feet) is always 
free from snow in summer, whilst the Séser further south is seldom, 
if ever, free from snow. 


Regarding the height of perpetual snow on the table.and of 
western Tibet Captain H. Strachey is still 
the best authority. He writes:—“from a 
series of minute observations on the snow-level, made during two 
years, in the course of which I crossed twenty-five passes elevated 
from 15,000 to 19,000 feet at various seasons between the end of 


3 Tours in the Himdlaya, H., 78, 117, 188, 242: Account of Koonawar, 157-9. 
* Travels, p. 487.. ® Report, Pp li, 
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April and the beginning of November, I have arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions. The snow-line in the central and northern parts 
of west N&ri attains an extreme height of nearly 20,000 feet. It 
lowers on approaching the Indian Himalaya, and on the southern- 
most parts of the Indian watershed descends perhaps as low as 
18,000 feet.” The mountains under 20,000 feet in height in the 
northern and more open parts of the tableland will, he adds, be 
almost entirely denuded of snow during the latter part of the sum- 
mer. General Strachey, during his visit to the tableland north of 
Garhwél during September, 1848, found snow only in patches in 
sheltered ravines, but the highest summits in the district through 
which he passed were only 18,400 feet. Perpetual snow was not 
found on any of the hills between the Indian water-parting and 
the Satlaj. The height of the snow-line on the south face of the 
peak of Kailas was observed in the month of September by means 
of a theodolite, and found to have an elevation of nearly 20,500 
feet, and the altitude of a peak on the ridge between the Satlaj and 
the Indus which was only tipped with snow in. August was in like 
manner determined to be 20,500 feet above the sea: so that, making 
a fair allowance for the difference between the northern and south- 
ern exposures, the mean snow-line was in both cases about the 
same. The limit of snow on the Pamir is reported to be between 
16,000 and 17,000 feet and on the Alai Pamir about 14,000 feet. 
Throughout Kumaon and Garhwal there are several lakes, but 
Takes the chief in size and beauty occur in par- 
gana Chhakhfta, the Westmoreland of 
Kumaon. These are known as Naini, Bhim, Sat, Naukuchiya, 
Malwa, Khurpa, Sukha, Sariya, Khuriya, &c., with the affix ‘ed/’ or 
‘lake’ attached. The following table gives some information regard- 
ing the principal lakes :— 





N Height above | Greatest , Greatest | Greatest |Approximate 
= sea-level, length. | breadth. | depth. area, 
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It has been suggested that these lakes were formed by glacial 
ection, but Mr. Ball in a recent paper' combats this view, and 
assigns their existence to landslips which closed up the valleys in 
which they occur. Be this as it may, they form one of the most 
remarkable and beautiful features of the Lower Himalaya in 
Kumaon. The lake of Naini lies in a valley which rans about 
north-west and south-east, and is surrounded on all sides except the 
east by lofty ridges, Sher-ka-danda, China (8,568 fet), Deopdtha 
(7,989 feet), and Ay4rpdtha (7,721 feet). Bhim Tal lies in a 
comparatively open valley with a hill to the south of the lake rising 
some 1,300 feet above its level. Further east in the same valley is 
Naukichiya Tél, occupying a hollow in the slope, and without any 
remarkable hills around it. The Sét Tél or. seven lakes, lie within 
a circle of hills between Bhim Tél and the valley of the Naini Tal 
river, and Malwa TAl lies to the north of Bhim Tal in a deep valley, 
the sides of which rise up abruptly from the level of the lake. 
The only lakes of importance in Garhwél are the Gudiyar Tél in 
patti Dasauli Malli and Diuri Tal in patti Kaliphat Malla, neither 
of which can compare with the Kumaon lakes in size or beauty. 

1 Rec., Geo. Sur., XI, 2, p. 174, 
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Preliminary sketch of climate. Contrast between the castern and western 
parts of the plain and the Himélaya. Radiation, solar and nocturnal. Temper- 
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Pressure and winds :—Barometric tides, —Mountain winds,—Annual variation of 
pressure,—Moneéoons. Humidity :—Vertical distribution of vapour,—Relative hu- 
midity,—Cloud. Rainfall :—Distribution on plains and on the Himélayan slope,— 
Aunual variation,—The winter rains,—The monevon rains. 

THE climatological conditions of these hill districts are a most * 
important element in their physical geography, and will therefore 
require to be treated at considerable length. An exhaustive discus- 
sion of the meteorology cannot yet be attempted, but sufficient data 
have already been collected to serve as a basis for a general descrip- 
tion of the climate, and at the same time to throw some light on 
several of the more interesting problems of meteorology. In this 
latter respect the Himalaya, on account of its less distance from 
the equator and its greater elevation, presents many points of 
advantage as compared with the Alps and other European moun- 
tain systems ; and already some important general conclusions 
regarding the physics of the atmosphere have been drawn from the 
observations that have been made in it. The mere statement of the 
fact that nearly all the snowy peaks and most of the passes over 
the Indian watershed stand above the lower half of the atmosphere, 
and thus completely cut off all communication between India and 
Central Asia, except in the upper strata, indicates how much regard- 
ing the general movements of the atmosphere may be learnt from 
observations taken in India and the Himflaya. 


Of late years, a good deal has been done in the way of collect- 
ing trustworthy meteorological data for the mountain zone by the 
establishment of Government observatories at certain points. The 
places where observations are made at the public expense mast 


’ Written by Mr. S. A. Hill. Meteorological Reporter to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for this volume. 
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always, however, be few, and it is desirable that more should be 
done in the way of enlisting the services of volunteer observers. 
Temperature and rainfall observations are now made at many tea- 
gardens in Kumaon ; but, as a rule, so little attention is paid to the 
hours of reading, the exposure of the instruments, and the continuity 
of the registers, that the results are of no value for scientific discus- 
sion and comparison. By far the most important of the observations 
taken in the north-west HimAlaya, prior to the establishment of 
regular observatories, were those collected by Lieutenant (now 
General) R. Strachey, of the Bengal Engineers, in 1848 and 1849. 
Some of General Strachey’s deductions from them have been given 
to the world in the Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; but others have not yet been 
published, though they were long ago embodied in a work on the 
“Physical Geography of the Himalaya” that has been placed at the 
disposal of the compiler of this volume. Considering the scanty nature 
of the materials General Strachey had to work with, the conclusions 
arrived at were wonderfully accurate ; and though some of them were 
opposed to the generally received opinions of the Europeam meteoro- 
logists of the day, they have been confirmed in almost every respect 
by the more extensive data subsequently obtained from the Himé- 
layan observatories. 

In the following pages a somewhat detailed discussion of all the 
data available for meteorological inquiry will be given after a brief 
general sketch of the climate. The several elements of meteoro- 
logical observation will be taken in the natural order of cause and 
effect, commencing with solar radiation and afterwards passing on 
to temperature, barometric pressure and winds, and the distribution 
of vapour and rain. 

The order of the three seasons on the plains of Upper India— 
the cold, the hot, and the rainy—is now well 
known even in Europe. After the close of 
the rains at the end of September or beginning of October the 
sky is serene and the atmosphere transparent. Owing to the 
absence of cloud and the rapidly diminishing proportion of water 
vapour, the air is also very diathermanous ; that is, it permits the 
free passage of heat from the sun to the earth in the daytime, 
and in the calm nights that prevail at this-season the radiation of 


Sketch of climate, 
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heat into space goes on so rapidly that the earth’s surface and the 
air resting on it become very cold before morning. The months of 
October and November are thus characterized, not only by clear 
skies and calms, but by a great temperature range and heavy dews 
at night. These conditions prevail through the greater part of 
December, and towards the end of that month and in the beginning 
of January, the exposed thermometer sometimes falls 10 degrees 
below freezing at places as far down the plain as Allahabad and 
Benares. In the Panj&b it is much colder, and there the shaded 
thermometer sometimes reaches the freez.ng point. 

About the end of December and in January and February, how- 
ever, clouds often interfere with the free radiation of heat at night, 
and the daily range of temperature for these months is less, on the 
average, than that of November. Some rain usually falls at this 
time of the year, especially in the Panjéb and the higher districts 
of the North-Western Provinces. In March and April the tem- 
perature rises rapidly, especially at a distance from the mountains, 
and the air becomes extremely dry. Hot winds from the west or 
north-west blow down the valley of the Ganges and rapidly change 
the appearance of tha whole country from that of a highly culti- 
vated plain to a parched and sandy desert, almost the only green 
things left being the groves of mango trees. In April, the daily 
range of temperature over the plains is at a maximum, exceeding 30 
degrees in most parts of the North-Western Provinces and the 
Panj&b. The nights are still tolerably cuol, though in the day- 
time the thermometer ranges as high as 110°F. or even higher 
sometimes. 


During May and the firet half of June the temperature continues 
to increase, though much less rapidly than in March and April, until 
by the 15th or 20th of June, if the periodical rains have not com- 
menced, the temperature is probably higher in North-Western India 
than anywhere else in the world. In the North-Western Provinces 
the shaded thermometer has only been known to rise once or twice 
above 120°F., but in the Panjab temperatures as high as 123° or 
124° have been recorded. The days in June are thus only a few 
degrees hotter than those of April; but, as the rainy season 
approaches, the range of temperaturé diminishesand the nights become 
insufferably hot and close. 
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Rain seldom falls in the hot weather, the falls that do ocour 
generally taxing place during thunderstorms. About the middle 
of May, however, the quantity of water vapour in the air begins to 
increase rapidly, betokening the approach of the ruiny seasuu. This 
vapour is probably brought by the prevailing south-west upper 
carrent of the atmosphere which seems to descend gradually until it 
merges with the surface sea winds of the Bay of Bengal and forms 
“the south-west monsoon” or prevailing wind of the rainy seasou, 
In Northern India the lowest strata of the sea winds are deflected from. 
their normal course by the mountains and directed towards the seat 
of highest temperature in the Panjab, thus appearing as east or 
south-east and not as south-west winds. Along the foot of the hills 
these easterly winds are felt occasionally by the middle of May, 
when the quantity of vapour in the air first begins to show signs of 
a rapid iacrease. 

During the latter half of Jane the sea winds increase in strength 
and gradually advance along the foot of the Himalaya, until, by the 
beginning of July, the rains have usually set in all over Northern 
India. In ordinary years rain continues to fall, not steadily but 
with frequent intermissions or “ breaks,” until about the end of 
September, when the easterly winds cease, except close to the hills, 
where they last a month longer, and are succeeded by calms or fee- 
ble currents from the west. In the Panjab the rains begin later, 
are lighter and more intermittent, and end sooner than in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the length and intensity of the rainy sea- 
son increase regularly as we approach the sea in Bengal. During 
the rains the temperature averages about 85° over the greater part 
of Northern India. The daily range at this time varies from 8 to 
12 degrees, being greatest in the driest districts. 


The extremes of heat and cold are much greater in the Panjab 
and the upper part of the North-Western Provinces than in 
Bengal, for two reasons—tho greater distance from the sea and 
the higher latitude. On account of its proximity to the ses 
and its heavy rainfall, Bengal is moist and cloudy at all seasons 
compared to the Panjib. This condition of the atmosphere, by 
retarding the radiation of heat, renders the climate of Bengal 
more equable than that of the Panjab, just as an insular climate 
is more equable than a continental one. Again, the latitude of 
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the Panjab, which is 7 or 8 degrees higher than that of Bengal, 
causes its winters to be much colder and its summers much 
hotter. At first sight it seems anomalous that a place should be the 
hotter the more distant it is from the equator, at any season of the 
year ; but when it is borne in mind that the quantity of heat 
received from the sun is directly dependent upon the length of the 
day as well as on the elevation of the sun above the horizon, the 
anomaly disappears. Various mathematical physicists from Halley 
downwards, including Poisson' and more recently Meech,* have cal- 
culated the total heating effect of the sun in different latitudes during 
a day or other given period of time. The latest investigation of this 
kind has been made by Wiener® of Carlsruhe, who finds that while 
the maximum of heat for the whole year falls on the equator, the 
maximum for the 21st of June is at the north pole, where the sun 
remains above the horizon for twenty-four hours, and has an altitude 
of nearly 234 degrees for the whole of that time. In the summer 
half year, from equinox to equinox, most heat falls on a zone about 
254° north of the equator, and during the three months nearest to the 
summer solstice—that is, from the 7th of May to the 6th or 7th of 
August, the zone of greatest heat lies about 41°N. The total heat 
received during these three months by an area in latitude 40° or 
41°N. is more than a fifth greater than that which falls on an equal 
area at the equator. The actual increase of temperature produced is 
much more than this, for the mean temperature is determined by the 
balance between the gain of heat during the day and the loss at 
night. When the gain of heat from the sun at any place is greater 
than at the equator, on account of the length of the day, the loss at 
night must be correspondingly less. 


This excess of solar heat in summer, together with the dryness 
of the air and the absence of cloud, seems to account for the exces- 
sively high temperature of June and July in the extreme north of 
the Panjab and on the plains of Y4rkand and Kashgar still farther 
north. Inthe moister zone of the mountains, the direct action of 
the sun is less observable ; but beyond the Indian watershed it is by 
far the most important factor in determining the character of the 
seasons, 


1 Theorie de la Chaleur, 1835 edition, page 4 3 Smithsonian Contri- 
butions to Knowledge, Vol. IX. 3 a ecarif der Ocsterreiohisvhen Gesoll- 


sohaft filr Metecrologie, Band XIV, page 133. 
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Regarding the succession of the seasons in the mountain zone, 
General Strachey says :— 


“The same general sequence of the seasons takes place in the 
mountains as in the plains. Here, however, every altitude has its 
own special temperature, from the lower valleys where the heat is 
still overpoweringly great, to the regions of eternal frost ; but at 
all elevations in summer the force of the sun’s rays is excessive. 
The summer rains, too, gradually diminish in strength as we move 
along the chain from east to west, being at their maxiinum in Sik- 
kim, but still being felt slightly on the ranges north of Peshawar. 
Tho heaviest falls invariably take place on those portions of the chain 
most exposed to the south ; increasing in amount up to a certain 
height [not very exactly determined, but probably about 4,000 
feet]; at the same time every high and continuous ridge most 
sensibly diminishes the supply of rain that falls on the country 
to the north of it, and we find, as we approach the Indian 
watershed, that the quantity is very small, and that the 
monsoon only just drops a few partial showers on the southern 
border of Tibet. The winter, as may be supposed, is extremely 
rigorous on the summit of the table-land ; and at this season, 
or in spring, the only important precipitations of moisture take 
place in the form of snow, but they are exceedingly small in 
quantity.” 

The reason why every altitude has its own special temperature 
is that the air is warmed chiefly. by contact with the hot ground on 
which it rests, and but little by direct absorption of the solar rays. 
The air in contact with the ground, expanding and becoming less 
dense, rises up, but in doing so its heat is rapidly converted into the 
work of expansion ; the result being that the temperature of the 
upper strata can never rise so high, on the average, as that of the 
air near the ground. Dry air, if heated only at the bottom, would 
lose 1 degree Fahrenheit for every 183 or 184 feet of ascent. In 
moist air that is precipitating rain, and thus being warmed by the 
latent heat of the condensed vapour, the rate of decrease is much 
less. The rate actually observed, both in balloon ascents and on 
mountain sides, is less than that calculated theoretically ; because 
even dry air is to some extent warmed directly by the sun’s rays, 
while air saturated with moisture has a very considerable absorbing 
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power. On mountain slopes also the temperature falls less rapidly 
than in the free air over the plains—at all events for the first nine 
or ten thousand feet of ascent, the reason being that the air is 
heated by contact with the mountain sides. 


No data at present exist from which the average intensity of 
solar radiation, and its variations from time 

Radiation. ; ‘ : 
to time, can be estimated with any approach 
to exactness. Any deductions made by passing from radiation to 
other meteorological phenomena must therefore to a great extent 


be based on theoretical considerations. 


The instrument hitherto used to measure the intensity of the 
sun’s heat has been a maximum thermometer with a blackened bulb 
surrounded by a thin glass case more or less completely exhausted 
of air. If the exhaustion were perfect, the temperature of the 
instrument would be determined by radiation to and from surround- 
ing objects ; including under these the glass case of the instrument 
which is in contact with the air, the sun, the ground, the clouds, 
and the open sky. Were solar thermometers all made exactly alike 
and exposed under absolutely identical conditions, the excess temper- 
ature of the instrument above the contemporaneous temperature of 
the air would be a measure of the excess of radiant heat falling on 
it from objects above the horizon over that which passes away from it 
in an upward direction. The following table gives the average value 
of this difference for each month at six stations. Corrections have 
been applied as far as possible for differences of instrument and 
exposure, except at Dehra, for which the corrections are not 
known :— 

I—Monthly mean excess temperature of the solar thermometer above 


the maximum in shade. 
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If the air were absolutely diathermanous, the altitude of the sun 
above the horizon and the vertical thickness of the atmosphere 
above the place of observation should have no effect upon the 
temperature differences in the table, which should therefore be the 
same for all the stations and for every month of the year. But the 
air having some absorbing power, the differences should be greatest 
when there is least air for the sun’s rays to pass through ; that is, 
at the highest stations and in the summer months. Up to Chakrata 
the excess temperature of the solar thermometer does increase with a 
fair degree of regularity ; but it appears to be less at Leh than at 
Chakr&ta, contrary to all theory. There is also no regular increase 
apparent in the heating power of the sun as the season changes from 
winter to summer. The truth is that the indications of the black- 
bulb thermometer are affected by:so many disturbing causes, that 
after all possible corrections they are of little or no value for inter- 
comparison ; though with the same thermometer, at the same place, 
and under absolutely constant conditions of exposure, the figures 
for one year may be to some extent comparable with those for 
another. 

The results of observations with the ®octurnal radiation thermo- 
meter are even more unsatisfactory, owing to differences in the 
height of the instrament above the ground and in the nature of the 
ground surface itself, whether grassy or bare. 


IT.—Monthly mean depression of the grass thermometer below the 


minimum in shade. 
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The figures in table II. serve to show that the depression of the 
nocturnal radiation thermometer below the minimum in shade is less 
in the rainy season than in the dry, and that both at the hill stations 
and on the open plain the refrigeration of the earth’s surface during 
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the night is probably greater than at Dehra, where the observatory 
is situated in a well-wooded park. They do not throw any light on 
the question whether the ground surface cools more rapidly at night 
on mountain tops or on the plains ; though it is probable that in 
the clear, calm nights of the cold weather the difference, if any, is 
in favour of the plains ; since there the air cooled by contact with 
the ground remains in contact with it, whereas on the mountains 
the cooled air constantly drains away, and is replaced by warmer air 
from the surrounding free atmosphere. 


It has been already stated that, in the western Himdlaya, every 
elevation has its characteristic mean annual 
temperature. Each elevation has probably 
also a distinctive form of variation of temperatuse during the year, 
and the daily variation is different at different altitudes, in range if 
not in general form. 


For a proper discussion of the distribution of temperature. in a 
hilly country a very large number of observations would in most cases 
be required ; and these should be made at places chosen so as to 
be at nearly equal distances from each other vertically, and at the 
same time fairly distributed in latitude and longitude. On the 
southern slope of the Himalaya it fortunately happens that differences 
of latitude and longitude make but little difference in the mean 
annual temperature. The sea-level values of the mean temperature 
at the Sub-Himflayan stations from Lower Asim to Ambila 
all lie between 76 and 78 degrees Fahrenheit, and the tempera- 
tures of places at about 7,000 feet elevation along the whole range 
from Darjiling to Marriin the north of the Panjfb do not differ 
more than 2 or 3 degrees. 

Both along the plains and at the level of the hill sanitaria 
the highest mean temperatures are found to characterize. the 
regions lying between the Kali and Satlaj rivers. The chief 
reason for the great uniformity of mean temperature at the 
same elevation that prevails over the whole Himalayan region— 
that is to say, through more than 7 degrees of latitude and 17 of 
longitude—is the greatly increased heat of summer in the north- 
west as compared to the east. In Bengal and Sikkim the sun’s rays 
when most intense are to a great-extent cut off by cloud, whereus 

27 


Temperature. 
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in the Panj&b and the north-west Himflaya the winter is almost if 
not quite as cloudy as the summer. For these reasons Darjiling 
has very nearly the same temperature in January as Simla, 
Chakrita, or Mussooree, while in May and June it is seven or eight 
degrees cooler. The compuratively low temperature of the summer 
at Darjiling renders the mean for the year nearly two degrees lower 
than that of Marri in the extreme north-west, though the effect of 
latitude is apparent in the low temperature of Marri in January. 


On account of this uniformity of temperature a small number of 
observations, at places chosen specially with reference to height above 
the sea, will enable us to ascertain the most important features of tem- 
perature distribution in the Himélayan districts of the North-Western 
Provinces. The following table gives the mean monthly temper- 
atures of twenty-one places, including the two stations on the plains 
that were given in the previous tables. All the other places except 
Dharmsala lie in one or other of the three districts of Kumaon, 
GarhwaAl, and Dehra Dun, or in parts of Kundwar, Lahul, and Ladak 
to the north of Dehra Din. The monthly means from a Government 
observatory at Dharmsila in the Panjab have been inserted, though 
this station lies nearly two degrees west of Dehra Dun, because it 
was considered desirable to have some trastworthy figures for places 
sbout 4,000 feet above the sea ; and the only other station near that 
altitude is Hawalb4gh in Kumaon, for which we have but one 
year’s observations. 
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Authorities for the above table. 


BAREILLY: Registers of the Government Meteorological Observatory, 1869 to 1879 


ROORKEE : Ditto, ditto, 1863 ,, 1879 
DHARMSéLA : Ditto, ditto, 1871 ,, 1875 
RANIKHET : Ditto, ditto, 1871 ,, 1879 
CHAKRATA : Ditto, ditto, 1869 ,, 1879 
LEE: Ditto, ditto, 1871 ,, 1877 
DeuRA : Registers of the Observatory at the G. T. Survey Office, 1868 ,, 1879 


NAINnI TAL: Registers of Government Observatory, 1863 to 1869 ; and observations 
by Dr. Payne in 1851-54, given at page 496 of the third volume of 
the Results of a Scientifie Mission to India and High Asia, by the 
brothers Schlagintweit. 


MUSSOORKE (1): Reoords of an observatory at Saint Fidelis's School for 1877-80 ; 
somewhat fragmentary. 


(2) : November to April, Sir a. Waugh’s and Mr. Mackinnon’s obser- 
vations in 1855-56, aleo one year’s observations from Dove's tables ; 
May to October, observations at the Survey Office for 1866-79, fur- 
nished by Mr. Hennessey, F.R.S. 


LANDAUEB: Registers kept at the Convalescent Hospital in 1852-54, and 1866-67. 
Observations for the three years 1877-79 have been communicated by 
the medical officer in charge, but the means deduced from them 
appear to be 4 or 6 degrees‘too high, 


K<Ls!1 : Pigot— Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Vol. V1., 1837-38. 
ALMORA : Observations at the Regimental Hospital, 1852-54 and 1866-69, 
HiwaLsBicH : Schlagintweit, page 494, on authority of Mr. Batten ; year unknown. 


LoHuGsét: Clelland’s Geology of Kumaon, page 179: parts of 1830, 1831, 1834, 
and 1836. 


KakDONG: Schlagintweit, page 513 ; 1855-56. 


KANAM : Cunningham’s Laddk, page 184 ;' 1827-28. 

SPITI VALLEY : Ditto, page 183 ;? 1846. 

SRINAGAR : : : 

Petine Manuscript observations by General Strachey and his brothers, 
Sear 1847-49, 


The figures for the regular meteorological observatories (printed 
in smull capitals in table III.) and those for the observatory at 


'Recomputed from the maxima and minima and corrected by means of the obser- 
vations of Chakrata and Leh. *Recompnted and corrected by the Leh 
observations, 
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the Survey Office, Mussvoree, are either directly calculated from 
observations at 4 a. M., 10 A.m., 4 P. M., and 10 Pp. m., or have 
been corrected to represent the means of observations taken at 
these hours. They probably differ very little from true daily 
means. The mean temperatures for the other places have been 
calculated in varioue ways, and many of them are open to consider- 
able doubt. 

The mean annual temperature diminishes pretty regularly as 
height increases. In the table there are only two exceptions to the 
rule that the higher a place is the cooler it is. It will be seen also on 
comparing places of nearly cqual altitude and not very far apart that 
the highest temperatures belong to those which, lying bebind the outer- 
most high ridge, are subject to a much smaller rainfall than stations 
situated on the ridge or in valleys opening out to the south and 
exposed to the full force of the rainy winds. Thus Ranikhet and 
Almora are too hot in comparison with Naini Tal. The difference 
in temperature as well as in humidity between places situated at 
equal heights on the outer and inner ranges of Kumaon is suffi- 
ciently great to be easily recognizable without the aid of instru- 
ments, and is well known to all who have ever resided in the 
hills. The variation of temperature between the hottest and coldest 
months and the daily range of the thermometer are also greater, 
asarule, in the interior than on the outer hills, owing to the larger 
proportion of cloudy sky and greater humidity of the air in the 
latter region. 

Both the diurnal and the annual range of temperature decrease 
on ascending from the plains up to a height of 6,000 or 7,000 feet, 
and beyond that they again increase, their greatest values being 
attained at the highest stations where observations have been made. 
These places, however, lie to the north of the Indian watershed, 
where the humidity is doubtless less than on the southern side, 
and the observed ranges of temperature are probably higher than 
they would be at equal altitudes ‘on this side of the snowy range. 
Moreover, the annual range in Tibet and Lad&k is greater than 
on the Indian side of the chain on account of the difference of 
latitude, as has already been pointed out. In table IV. the daily 
and yearly ranges of temperature at twelve placcs ure compared, 
and from it these relations will be readily seen. 
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IV.—Mean diurnal and annual ranges of temperature at places 
tn the Iimdlaya. 
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e ° ° ° a e e ° e 
Bareilly wm 31-0} 28°3} 23° 14-2) 15-0} 24°3) 30-4] 28°0| 23-9) 33-0 
Roorkee 31-4) 28°9) 22°2 14-6] 17°23) 27°8)| 32°9) 29°3) 24°8] 34-1 
Debra eee 26°39) 24:9) 18°6 12°6| 15°0} 23°4; 36°9) 24°3/ 21°29) So-1 
Dharmaala 21-8) 21:6) 18°32) 12°6] 15°4} 19°6) 20°32) 18°65) 17°91 31-5 
Mussooree, (1), 16-0] 19°38] 1 5°4) 9°4/ 8-0} 10°3| 13-6} 16°3| 12°39) 13-2) 25-9 
Réanikhet ‘. 18-6) 18°1) 15-0} 11°2| 10-9} 13°1) 15-3) 17-2) 16°1] 15°5| 25-2 
Muassooree, (2), soe | 19°0) 16°38] 10°77} 9°9) 12°0) 14°2) 16-8)... |... $270 
Chakrita 19°7| 19-4} 16°38] 19-5] 11-3) 12-0) 17:3) 18-0) 18°38} 16°6) 26-4 
Landaur 0 19°7} 20-0} 21°32) 13-1] 9°85) 12°2) 16°56) 17°0) 18°2| 16-6) 28-8 
Kanam . 19-0} 18°65) 17°3) 16:3) 15-5) 88°9) 20-6} 19-0) 18°3} 18°1) 37-8 
Leh 31-0) 30:1] 91-8) 11-2) 31°3) 31-4! 80°5| 26°7| 25°2] 29-6) 42-9 
Spiti 18:5] 22°0| 29-0} 32-1] 31-3) 28-4] 28-0] 18°0/32: 2} 28-7/ 44-5 





















The table shows clearly that the minimum range for both day 
and year is reached at Ranikhet and the lower Mussooree station—. 
that is, about 6,000 feet above the sea. The dependence of the 
diurnal range upon the humidity of the air and the proportion of cloud 
at each station is distinctly brought out in the variations from month 
tomonth. Atall the stations but Leh and the Spiti valley, which lie 
beyond the snowy mountains, the months of the year which are 
driest in India—April and May—have the largest daily thermome- 
tric range, and the most humid months—July and August—have 
the smallest. There is a secondary minimum of temperature range 
coinciding with a maximum of humidity in January, and a second- 
ary maximum in the dry and cloudless month of November. At 
Leh, where the most frequent precipitation of moisture during the 
year takes place in winter, the range is somewhat greater in the 
summer than in the winter months. 

Owing to the greater annual range of temperature on the plains 
than on the hills, the diminution of temperature in the first 6,000 
feet of ascent is most rapid in the hottest months and least so in the 
cold season. Between Roorkee and Chakrita the difference is less 
than 11 degrees in December and more than 23 in May. In the 
clear still nights of the cold weather, especially in November and 
December, before the winter rains and snows set in, the nocturnal 
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loss of heat goes on almost as freely on the plains ag on mountain 
peaks. [tis thus not unusual to find the temperature of the exposed 
thermometer at Roorkee nearly as low as at Chakrata, and it very 
frequently falls lower at Roorkee than at Dehra, where the obser- 
vatory is surrounded by trees. In December the mean temperature 
diminishes between Roorkee and Dehra at the rate of only one 
degree in 1,084 feet, while in May and June it falls one degree in 
230 feet. 


The low temperature of the plains in the winter season, especially 
in the morning, is doubtless due in part to the draining down 
of cold air from the mountain slopes through the river gorges. 
This, however, cannot appreciably affect the temperature of 
places at a long distance from the mountains, though it may 
have a very considerable effect on that of Roorkee, close to the foot 
of the Siwdliks. The minimum temperature of the day is thus one 
or two degrees lower on the average at Roorkee than at Delira 
in the months of November and December, and in January the 
minimum temperatures of the two places are equal. In the moun- 
tain country itself it often happens for the same reason that the 
temperature of the air at the bottom of a valley is distinctly lower 
than on the adjacent ridges. A similar inversion of the normal 
variation of temperature with height has been noticed in Europe 
during calm weather in winter. 


From March to June the absorption of heat in melting and 
evaporating the snow on the outer hills, and in evaporating the 
rain that falls there in frequent showers when no rain falls over the 
plains, keeps down the temperature ; so that in May and the first half 
of June, when the plains are at their hottest, the decrease of temper- 
ature on ascending through 6,000 or 7,000 feet is more than twice 
as great as in December. 


In the Panjab, where the latitude is higher and the humidity of 
the air over the plains is never great, the annual range of tempera- 
ture at places on the plains is higher than in the North- 
Western Provinces, while in the hills there is much less difference. 
The annual variation in the decrease of temperature with height is 
accordingly much more distinctly marked in the extreme west 
of the Himélaya than it is in Dehra Din. The difference of 
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temperature between Rawal Pindi and Marri is 195 degrees in 
July and only one-third as great in December. On the other hand, 
in the eastern Himalaya, where the air at all elevations up to 9,000 
or 10,000 feet is nearly equally moist, and where the range of 
temperature, especially over the plain, is much less than in the 
north-west, the decrease of temperature with height is most rapid 
in February and March and least so in June and July. The slow 
rate of decrement in the rainy season is doubtless due to the libe- 
ration of latent heat in the condensation of vapour ; this heat ren- 
dering the atmospheric strata in which condensation occurs warmer 
than they otherwise would be, while the constant precipitation of 
rain prevents the lower strata from becoming very much hotter than 
the rain drops which pass through them. The effect of the rainy 
season in retarding the fall of temperature as we ascend is distinctly 
seen between Bareilly and Naini Tal or Rénikhet. but is not seen 
between Roorkee and Chakrita. 


The great annual range of temperature at more elevated stations, 
especially such as lie behind the first snowy range and receive little 
or no precipitation, causes even greater differences in the rate of 
decrease of temperature with height, but in the opposite direction. 
In January, the difference of temperature between Chakrita and 
Leh is 24 degrees, but in August it is only 4 degrees. The 
greater length of the day in summer at Leb, and the absence of 
clond to obstruct solar radiation on the surrounding mountain sides, 
render the summer months at that station, 11,500 feet above the 
sea, as hot as they would be on the southern side of the snowy 
mountains at an elevation of 8,500 or 9,000 feet. If General 
Cunningham’s figures for the temperature of the Spiti valley are to 
be trusted, the heat of summer at an elevation of 13,000 feet is 
still more excessive. The relation of this to the greater height of 
the snow-line on the northern than on the southern side of the 
H’mélayan system is obvious. 

In the following table the mean rate of decrease of temperature 
in the first 6,000 or 7,000 feet of ascent has been worked out for 
each month. In Dehra Dun the lower station is Roorkee and 
the upper one Chakr&ta ; in Kumaon, Bareilly has been taken for 
the lower station, and instead of choosing either Naini Tal or Rani- 
khet for the upper one, the monthly mean temperatures of both 
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places have been taken and assigned to the mean elevation of the 
two. This was considered preferable to taking the figures for 
either hill station alone, because Ranikhet appears to be a little 
hotter than the average of places at the same elevation, and Naini 
T&l is probably somewhat cooler than the average. 
V.—Decrement of temperature with height in the Himdlaya. 
Dehra Din, differ- | Keumaon, difference 








. : Mean rate of 
ence of elevation, o elecation 
6,165 feet. 680° feet.’ decrease. 
Month. ——— 
Difference! Height | ‘ference! Height | Height |For1,000 
of tem- | ‘gore, | % tem | fora | fori’. | feet 
perature. * | perature. : aa Sew 
6 Ft. ° Ft. Ft. s 
January ass 15°1 408 129 442 425 | 285 
February <a 17-4 B54 157 868 858 | 3:79 
March ee 20'1 807 17.1 833 320 | 813 
April - 229 270 20°6 278 274 | 8-65 
ay ss 23:3 |. 265 22°2 257 261 | 3-83 
June e 22°8 270 201 288 277 | 361 
July a 20:7 298 16°7 841 sI9 | 314 
August es 20°0 308 16:7 841 825 | 8-08 
September 19-7 313 17-1 838 323 | 8-09 
October ia 18-0 348 16:3 350 356 | 2:81 
November... 12°8 482 123 468 473, | 3:11 
December —g. 10-9 567 10°2 559 663 | 1-78 
Year ats 18-6 331 165 346 338 | 2-96 





In Dehra Dun there is a regular annual periodic variation in the 
rate of decrease of temperature with height, but in Kumaon the 
regular variation is interrupted in July and August, when the rate of 
decrease is slightly retarded by the fall of rain, as has been explained 
above. When the mean for both districts is taken, the regular 
variation from month to month is only slightly broken in August. 


The figures given in the table include not only the decrease of 
temperature due to increase of elevation above the sea, but also a 
certain diminution caused by an increase of latitude equal to about 
a degree in 6,000 feet of elevation. The change of temperature 
with latitude in the Himélaya is small and to some extent masked 
by the contrast between the sunny valleys of the interior and the 
cool and cloudy outer ranges, but nevertheless it exists. On the 
plains of the North-West Panjab the temperature falls as the latitude 
increases at a mean rate of about 1°1° F. for each degree of latitude, 
when corrections are made for differences of height above the sea. 
Probably much the same rate obtains in the western Himilaya at 
moderate elevations. The mean temperature of Yarkand, in latitude 

28 
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39° N. and 4,200 feet above the sea, appears from the observations 
of Captain Trotter, R.E., of Drs. Bellew, Henderson and Scully, to 
be about 54°F. At the same elevation in Kumaon the mean tem- 
perature is between 65° and 66°, and since the difference of latitude 
is ten degrees, the temperature appears to diminish al out 1-1° or 
1:2° for a degree of latitude. There is also a certain variation of 
the mean temperature with the longitude, places situated towards 
the east of the chain being cooler than those towards the west on 
account of the cloudiness of the summer months. In order to deter- 
mine the true variation of temperature with height it is necessary 
to make allowance for these variations in latitude and longitude. 
The mean annual temperature of any place in the western Himalaya 
may thus be looked upon as a function of four quantities—(1) the 
sea-level temperature at a point taken as the zero of latitude and 
longitude, (2) a constant multiplied into the height of the place 
above the sea, (3) a constant multiplied into the latitude, and (4) a 
constant multiplied by the longitude. From the Schlagintweits’ 
work and the reports of the Indian Meteoroiozical Department 
fairly trustworthy mean temperatures for about thirty places in the 
Himalaya between the Nepal frontier and the Indus can be obtained, 
more than half of these being given in Table III. When treated by 
the method of least squares the observations admit of being thrown 
into the form T=78°5°—°00277h—1:20 (A—29°) —°105 (L—73°), 
a formula which represents the observations with a mean error of 
about three-quarters of a degree. It ignores, of course, the differences 
of temperature between such places as Almora or R&nikhet and 
others of equal elevation on the outermost range. The decrement 
of temperature with height when latitude and longitude remain 
unchanged appears therefore to be 2°77 degrees in 1,000 feet or 1° 
in 361 feet. In the eastern Himalaya the decrease is more rapid, the 
observations taken at Darjiling'and Gwalpéra giving a mean rate of 
1° in 320 feet. At grent elevations on the table-land, too, it is 
probable that the temperature diminishes more rapidly than on the 
southern slope of the mountains. General Cunningham’s observa- 
tions in Spiti and Rupshu during the month of September, 1847, 
give a mean increase of about 280 feet in elevation for one degree 
of fall in temperature; and from the observations taken by Dr. 
Scully on the return journey from Yirkand over the Karakoram 
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pass and through Ladak in September, 1875, Mr. Blanford haa 
deduced a mean fall of temperature equal to one degree in 227 feet.' 


The isotherms for equal altitudes in the western Himalaya and 
Ladék run from about W. 6° N. to E. 6° S., being thus three points 
less inclined to the parallels of latitude than the general direction 
of the mountain axis; but in eastern Tibet, Nepal, and Sikkim they 
probably bend to the southward. The mean temperatures of 
Kathmandu and Darjiling, at elevations of 4,354 and 6,912 feet 
above the sea, appear from the observations of ten years to be 61-7 
and 53°9 degrees respectively, out according to the preceding 
formula they should be 66-7° and 60:1°._ The mean temperatures of 
the four stations, Darjiling, Kathmandu, Gwalpara, and Sibs&gar, in 
the eastern Himalaya and Asam, may be represented very accurately 
by the formula T = 77:7° —-00312A—1°53 (A— 26°) — +23 (L— 85°). 
In this part of the chain the temperature decreases at a mean rate 
of one degree in 321 feet of ascent, and the isotherms run from 
W. 10° N. to E. 10° S., the direction of the mountain axis being 
nearly due east and west. The isotherms are thus slightly curved, 
with the concavity towards the south-west, whilst the general line 
of the mountains is considerably curved in the opposite direction. 
This is merely another iorm of the statement in page 209, that the 
highest temperatures characterize that part of the chain between the 
Nepal frontier and the Satlaj. 

Supposing the uniform rate of decrease worked out in Table V. 
to hold good for the whole southern slope of the North-West Hima- 
laya, since the difference of latitude is nearly propotional to that of 
height, a mean temperature of 49°F., equal to that of London, 
would be attained at a height of 9,600 feet, and the annual range 
of temperature would probably differ little from that observed in 
England. The hill sanitaria, lying between 6,000 and 7,000 feet, 
possess climates comparable, as regards temperature, to those of 
Nice, Mentone, and other health resorts in the Riviera; all the 
towns along the cost of France and Italy from Marseilles to Florence 
having mean temperatures between 58° and 60°F. The annual 
range of the monthly means at the Himalayan stations does not exceed 
25 or 26 degrees, whereas on the Mediterranean coast it varies 
from 28 or 29 degrees at Nice to 35 or 36 at Florence and Rome. 

1 Indian Metcurelogical Memoirs, Vol. 1., page 222. 
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Nice and R&énikhet have exactly the same mean temperature, but Nice is 
seven or eight degrees hotter than Rénikhet in July and August, and 
several degrees colder all through the winter and spring months, except 
in January, when the temperatures of the two places are nearly equal. 


At the superior limit of natural forest in the Himflaya, about 
12,000 feet above the sea, the mean temperature is probably ten 
degrees above freezing. In the Alps a species of pine, P. cembra, 
forms natural forests on the borders of perpetual snow, where the 
mean temperature is several degrees under the freezing point. This 
difference of habit between the Himalayan and Alpine pines is very 
curious, and it is difficult to suggest any reason for it, since the natives 
of the Himalaya and Tibet find little difficulty in growing poplars and 
fruit trees in sheltered situations up to 13,000 feet or higher.! A mean 
temperature of 32° would be attained at a height of 15,400 feet, 
which is 2,000 feet above the upper limit of cultivated trees in Tibet. 


The zone which has a mean temperature of 32° in any month 
will probably be near the lower edge of the snows in that month, 
especially in summer, when the light falls of snow on the outer hills 
have been all melted away. If the height of this zone be calculated 
for every month, the highest value obtained will be near the perpe- 
tual snow-line. With the uniform rate of decrease given in the last 
column of Table V., the result for July and August, when the snow 
line is highest, is about 17,630 feet. This result is very much 
higher than that given in Humboldt’s Asie Centrale, on the authority 
of some of the earliest European travellers who penetrated into the 
country. General Strachey has, however, shown? that some of these 
mistook the lower limit of glaciers for the line of perpetual snow. 
The elevations of the snow line on the Trisul and Nanda Devi groups 
of peaks, determined by trigonometrical observation from Almora 
in the latter part of 1248, before the winter snows set in, varied, 
according to Strachey, from about 17,000 feet on the eastern face of 
each group to 15,500 on the west; this latter was, however, in part 
probably newly fallen autumnal snow. The conclusion from these 
observations was that the height of the snow-line on the “ more pro- 
minent points of the southern edge of the belt (of snowy mountains) 
may fairly be reckoned at 16,000 feet at the very least.” The Schlagint- 


_ ' Schlagintweit’s Meteorology of India, page 565. 8 Jowrnal of the Asia- 
tio Society of Bengal, April, 1849. 
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weits found that the average height of the snow-line on the southern 
face of the Himdlaya from Bhutan to Kashmir was 16,200 feet. At 
page 72 of General Cunningham’s book on Ladak the mean height of 
the snow-line on the peaks north of Simla, determined trigonometric- 
ally, is given at 16,665 feet, the highest point observed being about 
1,000 feet higher ; and in Mr. Drew’s volume on the Kashmir terri- 
tories, published in 1875, the elevation of the snow-line on the outer- 
most zone is stated to be 16,500 feet. The height obtained by calcula- 
tion as above suggested is thus probably a little too great, though it 
comes surprisingly close to seme of Strachey’s observations on Nanda 
Devi and those of Cunningham on the peaks of Kulu. Some obser- 
vations have recently been made by the Trigonometrical Survey 
officers at Mussooree to determine the height of the snow-iine on the 
peaks above Jamnotri, but the results have not yet been published. 


For the ranges north of the Indian watershed we have not suffi- 
cient data to calculate the approximate height of the snow-line from 
temperature observations ; but the high temperature of Leh and the 
Spiti valley in July and August show most distinctly that it must be 
much higher than on the southern side. The limit of perpetual snow 
on the ridges bordering on Tibet, especially those which lie beyond 
the Satlaj, is given by Strachey as 19,000 feet at least. Dr. Gerard 
many years ago, and more recently Mr. Drew, assigned an elevation 
of 20,000 feet to the limit of the snow in Rupshu. One reason 
why this limit is so high—the intensity of solar radiation in summer 
—has already been mentioned ; another is the insignificant quantity 
of snow that falls each winter in these regions that are alinost com- 
pletely cut off from the great southern vapoar currents. 

The lower limit of the snow in winter is usually about 6,500 feet in 
Kumaon and somewhat lower in Dehra Dun and the hills north of the 
Panjab. While it lies the temperature does not rise much above 32°, 
but it seldom falls in sufficient quantity to lie more than a few days at 
atime. About one year in ten the snow comes down as low as 5,000 
feet. The lowest level attained in the first half of the present cen- 
tury was about 3,000 feet in 1817 and 1847. In 1877 and 1878, 
though the snowfall was heavicr than it had been for many years, it 
did not come down much below 5,000 feet. A slight fall of snow is 
said to have been observed at Lahore on the 12th of January, 1874,! 

1 Pioneer, 17th January, 1874. 
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but no notice of this unprecedented occurrence was taken in the 
meteorological report for that month. 
One of the most important effects of solar heat upun the atmos- 

Atmospheric pressure Phere is the disturhance of its statical pressure 
and winds. relations, which in turn gives rise to those 
movements of adjustment towards equilibrium that are recognised 
as winds. The diurnal heating and cooling of the air causes certain 
oscillatory variations of pressure called the barometric tides, and gives 
rise to wind movements, such as the land and sea breezes and certain 
mountain winds that will be described below. The great unnual 
change of temperature between summer and winter, in like manner, 
causes an annual variation in the height of the barometer and sets 
up those great currents of the lower atmosphere that are called the 
monsoons. Since the temperature is constantly changing no such 
thing as a simple statical distribution of pressure ever exists, though 
the averages of long series of observations may approximate more 
or less nearly to what a statical distribution would be. The air is 
constantly in motion either horizontally or vertically, and these 
movements cause variations of pressure, just as variations of pressure 
produce movements. Causeard effect, as regards pressure variations 
and winds, are thus so inextricably mixed up that it is next to 
impossible to disentangle them and show their relations clearly. 


There can be little doubt that both the daily and the yearly 
inequality of pressure grow less as we ascend ; and the annual yari- 
ation at least becomes quite altered in character at a moderate ele- 
vation ; but since the barometric variations depend upon the range 
of temperature which is possibly very great at great altitudes, while 
at a height of 6,000 or 7,000 feet it is less than on the plains, the 
decrease of the pressure variations with height is not strictly propor- 
tional to that of the total pressure. Table VI. gives the mean monthly 
pressures at a number of stations, and Table VII. the average daily 
range between 9-30 or 10 a.m. and 3-30 or 4 P.M. The figures for 
Bareilly, Roorkee, Dehra, Mussooree (both stations), Ranikhet, Chak- 
rata, and Leh, have been corrected for the index errors of the baro- 
meters and are thus comparable with each other, except in so far as the 
different lengths of the periods of observation may cause the averages 
to differ ; the others involve an unknown barc meter error, which does 
not, however, affect the range of pressure, either diurnal or annual. 
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The double barometric tide that occurs regularly every day, espe- 
cially in tropical countries, is still one of the least understood of 
atmospheric phenomena. It has been observed at all elevations in the 
Himalaya to which barometers have been carried, and with no con- 
siderable difference of phase,’ though the range and general form of 
the oscillation are not the same at different heights. It is thus 
probably something of the nature of a wave of expansion and con- 
traction propagated upwards and downwards with a velocity equal 
to that of sound. 


The amplitude of the daily tide bears an obvious relation to the 
diurnal range of temperature, for it is greater over land areas than 
over the sea, and in table VII. it is seen to decrease pretty regularly 
from the plains up to stations situated at an elevation of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet, where the range of temperature is least, becoming greater 
again at Leh, where the temperature range is large. Moreover, on 
the plains there is a well-marked annual variation of the daily range 
of the barometer, having its maximum in the hot-weather months, 
when the temperature range is greatest, and its minimum in the 
rainy season. But the inequality of temperature is not the only 
cause on which the observed barometric tides depend ; for their am- 
plitude, as well as their general form, varies with the season, the 
latitude and the position of the place with respect to the sea and to 
mountain ranges, 


} Professor Loomis, in the American Journal of Science for 1879, finds that at 
the top of Mount Washington the daily maxima and minima set in three hours 
later than at the foot, though the difference of elevation between the two stations 
is only a little over 3,000 feet. This is quite unlike anything that occurs in the 
Himalaya, and is doubtless due to other causes than those which produce the diurnal 
tides.. Hourly observations made in India show that up to a certain moderate 
elevation the daily barometric maxima and minima are slightly retarded ; but this 
is due to the mountain winds described below. At Leh, in the upper Indus valley, 
the diurnal winds cause the morning maximum to occur nearly an hour earlier 
than on the plains, This will be seen from the following table :— 
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The observed diurnal movements of the barometric column are 
in fact made up of several parts, only one of which is directly caused 
by the alternate heating and cooling which the air undergoes every 
day, though the others are all indirect effects of it. The direct effect 
of heating and cooling upon the pressure of the air has been more 
or less clearly explained by Espy, Davies, and Kreil, but it has not 
yet been shown by strict mathematical reasoning that their explana- 
tion accounts for the whole of the phenomenon. There is firstly, 
with a rise of temperature ia the morning, an increase in the elastic 
force of the air, indicated by a rise of the barometer. But the in-' 
creased elastic force immediately sets up a movement of expansion, 
either vertically or it may be in some cases laterally, by which the 
pressure is diminished. The actual movement of the mercury in the 
barometer is determined by the difference of these two actions ; and 
consists of a rise at first, up to 9 or 10 a.m., on the average, followed 
by a fall which goes on until some time after the hottest period of 
the day. It is easily seen that as long as the temperature continues 
to rise more and more rupidly, that is up to 9 A.M. or a little after, 
the first effect must outweigh the second, and the barometer will 
rise ; but as soon as the rate of increase of temperature begins to 
grow less, expansion will prevail and the harometer will fall. The 
expansion will not cease at the instant when the temperature reaches 
its maximum, but owing to the accumulation of motion it will go 
on for some time longer. Thus, there ought to be a barometric maxi- 
mum about the time of most rapidly increasing temperature and a 
minimum in the afternoon. In much the same way it can be shown 
that there should be a maximum in the evening, when the tempera- 
ture is falling most rapidly, and a minimum about the coldest time 
of the morning. 

The coincidence between the barometric minima and the extremes 
of temperature is usually very far from exact, the barometer in this 
country standing lowest in the mornings about two hours before the 
time of minimum temperature, and in the afternoon about an hour 
and a half or two houts after the hottest time of theday. This may 
perhaps be explained on the principle of forced oscillations, that in 
thie successive transformations which the energy undergoes, the oscil- 
lations approximate more and more nearly to simple harmonic waves 

with the maxima and minima separated by equal intervals. The 
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diurna) curve of temperature approaches more nearly to a simple 
wave form than that of the solar radiation which falls upon the earth 
at any place, and the double daily oscillation of pressure can be 
almost exactly represented by two waves superimposed. 

At most places in India and the Himdlaya the minimum tem- 
perature of the day occurs about sunrise, that is at 6 a.m. on the 
average of the year, and the maximum is attained about 2 p.m. 
The daily rise of temperature therefore occupies only eight hours of 
the twenty-four, and the fall the remaining sixteen. On the princi- 
ple that the height of the barometer varies with the rate of change 
of temperature, the morning maximum should be much more decided 
than that of the evening ; and this is found by observation to be the 
fact, especially in the interior of India and other continental countries. 
Over the sea in tropical regions the periods of increasing and 
decreasing temperature are probably more nearly equal, and there 
the difference between the day and night waves of pressure is leas. 


At places near the equator the epochs of maximum and minimum 
pressure hardly vary from month to month ; but in higher latitudes 
thé morning maximum and afternoon minimum approach each other 
when the days are short, and become more widely separated in the 
long days of summer. 

Besides this primary oscillation of pressure caused by the heat- 
ing and cooling of the air every day, the barometer indicates other 
changes due to the transfer of air by winds blowing to and from the 
place of observation, and perhaps also in some places it indicates 
other changes again due to the repetition of previous oscillations in 
the form of free waves. The great regularity and considerable range 
of the barometric tides over tropical seas where the daily range of 
temperature is small, may be thus to some extent caused by the repeti- 
tion of the waves of previous days. In high latitudes, where the 
days and nights are usually of very unequal length and the variation 
of temperature is irregular, the tides become feebler, and near the 
pole disappear altogether, for in forced vibrations of any kind regular 
periodicity in the cause is an essential condition. 

Near the coast the land and sea breezes modify the form of the 
diurnal pressure curves both at sea and on land. The transfer of air 
from sea to land during the earlier hours of the night renders the 
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nocturnal fall of pressure on land less, and at sea greater, than it 
would otherwise be, while the land breeze which blows in the fore- 
noons has a similar effect in the opposite direction. Over the water 
the morning minimum thus comes to be the lower of the two, in 
opposition to the usual rule.' Among the mountains a very similar 
semi-diurnal transference of air takes place, causing two distinct 
types of barometric tides—the one characteristic of valleys and the 
plains near the mountain system, and the other of high ridges and 
detached peaks. These types can be readily distinguished in the 
following table, which gives the variations from the daily mean at 
the hours nearest the turnigg points of the tides :— 


4a. M. 10 a. M. 4pm. 1OP. M 
” “” “ “ 
Bareilly we 021 +060 — 047 + 008 
Roorkee see "920 + (057 —-036 — 001 
Ranikhet coe "025 +041 —018 +°013 
Naini Tél wwe ~—028 +043 —012 —003 
Chakrata woe —~022 +035 — O15 — 001 
Simla? wee 047 +063 — 032 +022 
Leh we $011 +°037 — 049 +001 


At Bareilly and Roorkee, on the plains, the variation from the 
mean at 4 P. M. is twice as great as at 4 a. M. Atall the Himélayan 
stations except Leh, which is in a valley between two ridges, this 
relation is reversed. Over the plains and on the outer hills, as at 
Naini Tal and Chakrata, the pressure at 10 p. m. hardly differs from 
the mean of the day. There isa small positive variation for this 
hour at Bareilly, and as we recede from the mountains and approach 
the sea the variation becomes greater ; but there can be little error 
in concluding from the above table that along the southern border 
of the Himilaya the pressure rises in the evening just sufficiently 
to touch the mean. At Simla and Rénikhet, some twenty or thirty 
miles in towards the centre of the mountain system, there is, how- 
ever, a well-marked evening maximum. This seems to indicate 
that the air contmues to accumulate over the interior of the moun- 
tain zone for some time after the current has changed on the outer 
ranges and the air has commenced to flow back towards the plains. 


. Blanford, J. A. S. B., Vol. XLVI., Part II., page 45. 1 From General 
Boileau’s observations in 1843-45, The daily range given by these figures ia nearly 
twice as great as that of the other stations at the same altitude. The reason 18 


probably sorac difference in the form of the barometer or in the mode of applying 
the correction for capillarity. 
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The transfer of air from the plains to the mountains in the 
daytime and its retransfer to the plains at night, which, by partly 
counterbalancing the afternoon fall of the barometer in the moun- 
tains and correspondingly increasing it on the plains, cause the 
peculiarities of the pressure variations seen in the preceding table, 
are brought about by the expansion and contraction of the air under 
the influence of heat and cold. In the daytime the air over the 
plains expands more than that over the hills, because the total thick- 
ness of air is greater and the range of temperature is probably 
higher. The surfaces of equal pressure, which we may assume to 
be horizontal on the average, are thus raised more above the plains 
than on the mountains, and the air under the intluence of gravity 
flows down the incline towards the mountains. At night the air con- 
tracts and these surfaces sink more above the open plains than in the 
hills, and there is thus a slope or gradient in the opposite direction. 


The following is Genoral Strachey’s description of the diurnal 
variation of the wind in Kumaon :— 

“ At most seasons of the year we find that on the Himfélayan 
slope winds blow up the valleys during the day, that is from about 
$a.M. to 9 P. M., and down them during the corresponding hours 
of the night, or from 9 Pp. M. to9 a. mM. At the debouches of the 
principal streains into the plains, these night winds blow downwards 
with great violence, particularly in winter. In the interior of tho 
mountains they are more inoderate ; and at great elevations, and in 
the central parts of Tibet, the nights are almost always nearly calm. 
The diurnal currents from the south, on the other hand, increase in 
force as we ascend in height ; and along the Indian watershed and 
the neighbouring parts of Tibet they are excessively strong ; so 
that in travelling there, I have often iooked forward to the after- 
noon, when they are at their height, with real dread ; and the natives 
of the country invariably endeavour to cross the high passes of the 
Indian watershed early in the day, for the purpose of avoiding the 
fury of the afternoon wind. As we advance further into the table~ 
land, however, their power rapidly ceases. 

“ These winds, though on the whole blowing from the south-west 


during the day and from the north-east at night, that is perpendi- 
cular to the general line of the mountains, are naturally constrained 
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to follow the course of the deep valleys up which they pass, so that 
their direction is subject to endless local variation ; and, excepting 
on the tops of the hills, little information can be obtained by a 
register of the direction of the wind on the HimAlaya, beyond the 
fact.of there being an up or down current. In the part of Tibet I 
visited, near the Indian watershed to the north of Kumaon, the 
day wind seemed to commence in the south-east quarter about 9 a.m, 
and gradually to shift round with the sun as the day advanced, 
ending in the south-west quarter about 9 p.m. On several occa- 
sions in theee localities I also noticed the wind blowing faintly from 
the north early in the morning. © e« © © © © # #8 © @ 


“The calm nights of the table-land and the higher mountains 
would (according to the theory above stated) be a consequence of their 
position in the centre of the mountain area, where the down current 
would originate, and therefore have the least force, though it be still 
felt in the faint northerly winds that are often observed near the 
Indian watershed. 


“The violent night winds from the gorges by which the principal 
rivers leave the mountains would not appear to be altogether due 
to the same cause which produces the ordinary down winds, but to 
the accumulation of cold air in the deeper valleys to which I have 
before alluded. The air collected in these aérial lakes, as they may 
be called, having no means of escape but the openings through which 
the drainage is carried off, pours from them in a current the velo- 
city of which will be dependent on the depth and area of the 
mountain basin from which it flows.” 


General Cunningham also states that in Lad&k and Spiti the 
southerly or south-westerly day wind usually begins about 9 A. M., 
the wind blowing faintly from the north about midnight and from 
the north-east in the early morning. 


The day and night winds are probably strongest about 4 P. M. 
and 4 a.M., and the pressure and temperature observations made at 
these hours on the plains and at the hill stations indicate clearly 
enough that the direction of the baric gradient is from the plains 
tewards the mountains in the afternoons, and from the mountains 
towards the plains in the mornings. When the pressures of Roorkee 
and Bureilly at 4 a.m. are reduced to the level of Chakréta and 
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Rénikhet respectively, and are corrected for any residual gradient 
to or from the mountains discovered by similarly reducing the mean 
pressures to the level of the hill stations, it is found that there is a 
pressure difference of -077” at Chakrhéta and -055” at Ranikhet, 
sending a wind towards the plains. At 4 p.m. the gradient is 
towards the hills, and is equal to -062” at an elevation of 7,000 feet 
between Roorkee and Chakr&ta ; while between Bareilly and Réni- 
khet it is equal to -045” on the average of the year. On the southern 
border of the mountain zone the gradient causing the down wind 
at night is therefore rather greater than that which causes the up 
wind during the day. 

When the pressures of Roorkee at 4 a.m. and 4 P. M. are reduced 
to the level of Leh, a station beyond the Indian watershed, the 
gradients are found to be -033” in the morning und -182” in the 
afternoon. The pressure difference causing the day wind at great 
elevations thus appears to be nearly six times as great as that which 
causes the night wind ; but this relation is much exaggerated, no 
doubt, by the peculiar form of the pressure variation at Leh, which 
cannot be taken as a typical mountain station. This peculiar vari- 
ation is doubtless due to the position of Leh in a narrow valley 
between two parallel mountain ranges. In the daytime the air of 
the valley expands and flows towards the mountains, and at night 
it again accumulates over the valley. In this way the nocturnal 
barometric tide is completely obliterated, and the afternoon fall of 
the barometer is rendered much greater than it would be on an open 
plain at the same altitude. 


In April, May, and June the afternoon winds of the mountains 
blow with greatest violence, because in these months the range of 
temperature both on the plains and among the mountains is great- 
est. In these three months we find the afternoon fall of the 
barometer on the plains at a maximum, while at the hill stations it 
is less than in the cold weather. The nocturnal inequality of prees- 
ure is then at a minimum on the plains and valleys and at a maxi- 
mum on the hills. 


The annual variation of pressure differs from the diurnal in that 
no part, or an exceedingly minute part, of it is due to direct increase 
or decrease of elastic force accompanying gain or loas of heat. The 
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rise of temperatare in the first half of the year and the fall in the 
latter half are accomplished so slowly that the increase or decrease 
of elastic force cannot accumulate, but is lost in expansion or con- 
traction. The annual variation ie thus almost entirely a secondary 
effect due to the moyement of air both vertically and horizontally. 
When the temperature of the air over India changes the air expands 
or contracts, and the hypothetical surfaces of equal pressure widen 
out or come closer together than they were before ; and since the 
annual variation of temperature over the south of India is very small 
in comparison with that which occurs over the northern plain and 
in Central Asia, the vertical range through which these surfaces 
travel in the course of a year will be greater on the Himdlaya than 
under the equator. In the cold weather, for example, the planes of 
30, 29, 28, &c. inches are wider apart vertically over Ceylon than 
in Northern India, while at the end of the hot and in the rainy season 
the opposite relation obtains. 

If there were no lateral movements of the air the pressure at a 
station on the plains would be nearly constant all the year round, 
while at the hill stations it would be least in winter and 
greatest in summer, because in the latter season a larger fraction of 
the total atmosphere than usual would be elevated above the place, 
while in the winter less than usual would lie above it. In winter, 
however, the planes of equal pressure in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere over India all slope towards the north, and down this 
slope winds blow, causing an accumulation of air over Northern 
India which renders the total pressure observed on the plains at 
that season greater than in summer. As regards mountain stations, 
it depends entirely on the height of the place whether the influx of 
air from the south will be more or less than sufficient to compensate 
for the contraction and sinking of the atmosphere in winter. At 
all the hill stations in Table VI. above 5,000 feet elevation there 
are indications of a winter minimum of pressure, though this is not 
the lowest minimum except at Leh, the most elevated station of all. 
There the pressure is least in the beginning of February, whereas at 
all the other stations, as on the plains, it is least in June and July. 

During the cold weather winds are usually blowing out from 
Northern India towards the south along the surface of the ground 
at the same time that other currents are blowing northward in the 
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upper strata ; the apparent direction being modified in either case 
by the rotation of the earth on its axis and by friction against the 
ground surface. On the plain of the Ganges the conformation of 
the surface makes the lower winds have a north-westerly direction. 

As the temperature rises the air over India expands and a larger 
and larger propertion of the total atmosphere is lifted above the level 
of the hill stations. In consequence of this the barometer at fitst 
rises at the higher hill stations ; and it simultaneously sinks over the 
plains and the lower hills owing to the outward movement of the air. 
As the season advances more and more air is removed from India by 
the strong day winds which blow in the hot weather as well as by 
the winds over the Indian watershed that have been already described, 
while but little is restored by the feeble night winds that come from 
the opposite quarters ; the barometer continues to fall over the plains, 
and the rise observed at the hill stations in spring is soon also chang- 
ed to a fall, except at Leh, where the barometer continues rising 
until May. In the upper half of the atmosphere, that is, above the 
plane of 15 inches pressure, the summer depression of the barome- 
ter, which at Leh is feebler than that of winter, probably disappears 
altogether, and the barometer stands highest in the hottest season as 
it would do at all elevations if there was no transfer of air from place 
to place by lateral currents or winds. 

When the temperature of Northern India is at its maximum in 
the latter half of June, the planes of equal pressure are widest apart, 
and they all slope towards the north in the lower half of the atmos- 
phere. Winds consequently blow in from the sea towards the land 
in the lower strata, and there are possibly upper currents in the op- 
posite direction, though the existence of such has not yet been estab- 
lished. This relation continues until the autumnal equinox, after 
which the temperature falls rapidly, and the atmosphere contracts 
and sinks so as to reproduce the. conditions characteristic of the cold 
weather. The cooling of the air at this season, like the heating of it 
in spring, produces a differential effect on the height of the barome- 
ter at the hill stations, which again have a maximum of pressure in 
November. 

When the effects of the two actions above described—the expan- 
sion and contractior- of the atmosphere vertically, and the lateral 
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transference of air by winds—are borne in mind, some curious and at 
first sight inexplicable peculiarities of the annual variation of preas- 
ure become intelligible. For example, on the plains the barometer 
almost invariably stands higher in December than in January, 
though January is the colder month of the two. This anomaly at 
once disappears when we remember that the total pressure of the 
air on the plains, considered statically, is made up of two parts— 
that of the air from the plains up to the hill stations, and that of 
the air lying above the hill stations. The latter part appears trom 
the observations of Leh to be greatest in the first fortnights 
of May and November, and least in the corresponding parts of 
February and August; and if the monthly means for any station 
on the plains or lower hills be subjected to harmonic analysis, the 
annual variation will be found to be very closely represented by two 
harmonic waves—one of annual period, reaching its maximum at the 
time of greatest cold in the beginning of January, and the other of 
six months’ duration nearly coinciding in phase with the pressure 
variation at Leh. The amplitude of the first of these undulations, 
which is as much as six tenths of an inch at some places on the 
plains, rapidly diminishes as we ascend, and passing through a zero 
value at about 10,000 feet elevation, re-appeara at Leh in nearly 
the opposite phase, the minimym falling in winter: The amplitude 
of the half-yearly oscillation increases slightly as we ascend, but it 
appears to vary with distance from the plains in a horizontal direc- 
tion tather than with height. The observed pressure on the plains, 
being due to the superposition of the two waves, is highest in 
December—that is, between the dates when each wave separately 
attains its maximum. 


The truth of this theory of the annual change of pressure may be 
more clearly seen from Table VIII., where the monthly variations of 
the barometric weights of three successive strata of the lower atmos- 
phere from their annual mean values are compared with the simul- 
taneous variations of temperature. The last double column gives 
the variations for the whole thickness of the atmosphere from the 
plains up to 11,500 feet above sea-level. 
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The barometric weight of each stratum and of the whole thick- 
ness—that is, the difference between the obeerved pressures at the 
top and bottom—varies inversely with the temperature, and the one 
variation is as nearly as possible proportional to the other. The only 
exception worth noting is that in the month of November the stati- 
cal pressure of the stratum between Chakréta and Leh is less than 
it should be according to the temperature figures. This anomaly, 
however, would probably disappear from the means of a longer 
series of observations. 


The annual variation of the wind in Northern India is for the 
most part such as should accompany the pressure variations above 
described, according to the usually received ‘ convection current” 
theory ; but there is one important feature of the winds of the plain 
that has not yet been satisfactorily explained—namely, the prevalence 
during the hot weather of strong north-westerly winds when the 
distribution of temperature and pressure should, by the theory ef 
convection currents, give risc to winds with a southerly element. 
These “ winds of elastic expansion,” as they have been called by Mr. 
Blanford, actually blow sometimes from places where the mean press- 
ure is low to others where it is slightly higher. They are the 
strongest winds of the year on the Indian plain ; they blow only in 
the daytime, and since there is no compensating current of any 
appreciable strength at night, they are probably the chief agency in 
that removal of air from Upper India which causes the great 
summer depression of the barometer. They are not contined to 
India, but are equally characteristic of Afghanistan ; and Colonel 
Prejevalsky encountered winds perfectly similar in everything except 
temperature in various parts of the Gobi desert and on the Alashan 
plateau north-east of Tibet. On the southern slope of the Himalaya 
these winds are sometimes met up to elevations of 6,000 or 7,000 
fect, and when they blow the air is unusually dry and full of dust. 
At greater elevations, however, they are either not felt or become 
undistinguishable from the ordinary up currents that blow during 
the day. 





Place. 





Bareilly 


Roorkee 


Dharmaéla 
Raénikhet 


Naini Tél 


. | N.71°W. IN.51°W. 


. | 8.81°W, | 8.54°W. | 8.57°W. | 8.68°W | 8.68°W, | 8.75°W. | 8.77°W. 


. |8.49°E. | §.39°E. 8. | 8.67°E. | S.49°E. | 8.40°E, | 8.4)°E. 


IX.— Mean resultant wind directions at places in the Himdlaya. 
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From the preceding table it is seen that though the change of 
the prevailing wind from north-west to east or south-east at the 
commencement of the rains is very distinctly marked on the plains, 
no such change takes place at the hill stations. Even at the lowest 
of these, Dehra, the resultant wind varies only from about three 
points north to the same distance south of west. At all the higher 
stations the prevailing direction in every month is southerly or 
south-westerly, with modifications depending on the form of the 
ground,—at Naini Tél, for instance, the winds are generally south- 
easterly. The only notable variation of the wind direction is a 
deflection towards the east at Chakr&ta (also at Simla, Marri, and 
other stations on the north-western Himélaya) at the time when 
the winter snows and rains are heaviest. The cause of this has 
not yet been ascertained. 

The wind direction at the hill stations changes so little from 
month to month because the winter monsoon is of no great vertical 
thickness, while that of the summer months extends to a much 
greater elevation than the highest station at which observations 
have been made. When northerly or north-westerly winus are 
blowing on the plains, the return current from the south-west is 
felt on the mountains at all elevations above the first few thousand 
feét ; and when southerly winds blow over the plains, the return 
current, if it exists at all, lies at a very great altitude. The exist- 
ence of this return current from the north during the summer 
monsoon may possibly be proved by cloud observations. Dr. 
Scully’s observations on the way back from Yarkand in August, 
1875, tell neither for nor against it, the resultant of all the wind 
directions observed at elevations above 14,000 feet being due west. 


In the next table the vertical thickness of each monsoon current 
on the Himalayan slope has been computed approximately from 
observations made at pairs of hill stations in the north and south of 
India. The northern stations are Rookee and Chakrita, and the 
southern ones, Colombo and Newara Eliya in Ceylon. To render 
the figures directly comparable, the observed pressures at the hill 
stations have been reduced to the common elevation of 7,000 feet, 
and those of the lower stations to sea-level, as was done by Mr. 
Blanford in drawing up a similar table in the Indian Meteorologist’s 
Vade Mecum, page 175. 
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_X.— Vertical thickness of the Monsoon Currents. 








ro xim4#té 
Sl avation in 


feet. 


Approximate 
pressure. 














4; (|November ...| 28-888/ 28°358| + -035 80 021 24°45 | 5,780 
§ )|December ...| 28-387| 28-387| +-050 |29°911  80°078 | —-167 | 24-89 | 5.260 
=) |January — ...| 28°879| 23-310] + -069 | 29-915 | 80°070 | —-155 | 28-39 | 2,690 
B (|Febraary ...| 23°389| 23-270] +°119 | 29°917 | 20-994 | --077 | 27-85 | 21660 
4 |June ...[23°348] 23°179] 4-169 | 29°856 | 20-483 | +-378 | 17-96 | 14,130 

July :{ 28°343| 23-160] 4-183 | 29°874 | 29-508 | +366 | 16-81 | 15,980 
A 5 (August 28-344| 23-205] +189 | 29-879 | 29°576 | 4-308 | 17-80 | 14,370 
& Aepiember | 84 23-270| +089 | 29-897 | 29-684 | +-213 | 18-67 | 13,140 





At 7,000 feet elevation the pressure gradient in both seasons is 
such as to send a current from south to north, while at sea-level it 
is only in the winter season that the wind blows from north to south. 
The neutral plane separating the lower wind current from the sup- 
posed upper return current is uearly 16,000 feet above the sea in 
the height of the rainy season ; but in the cold weather, especially 
in January and February, the neutral plane is below the level of 
the hill sanitaria. 

The heights in the table represent only the appraximate mean 
positions of the neutral plane for the several months. In reality its 
height is constantly fluctuating, and thus in the winter season it often 
sinks so low as to strike the Indian plain below the base of the hills. 
A moist easterly or south-easterly current then blows for several days 
ata timein Upper India, bringing the winter rains, while in Southern 
India the wind may be northerly. The prevailing direction of the 
wind on the plains is, however, always northerly in the cold weather, 
in accordance with the mean pesition of the neutral plane. 

The pressure gradients both at sea-level and at 7,000 feet are much 
greater in summer than in winter. In the latter half of October and 
the beginning of November there is hardly any gradient either way, 
and at that time feeble winds and calms prevail. The velocity of the 
wind being directly proportional to the baric gradient (except perhaps 
in the case of anomalous currents like the “ winds of elastic expansion” 
which blow down the valley of the Ganges in the hot weather), this 
velocity should be greater in the rainy season than in wiuter. 
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XI.—Monthly mean velocity of wind in miles per diem. 

















, | gl 
Station. iF § § B “ 
d gE] 4/3 
rR xz bo 
Roorkee, | 55°8 33°38} 31°3| 35°7] 63°5 
Bareilly, | 70°6 41-0]. 42°3! 51°6| 84-3 
Dehra eeef 40°1 42°6| 50°9| 47:4] 47-3 
Rénikhet,| 71-9 116-6] 99°5) 95°0/109°4 
Chakréta,/114°5 116-1]105°9| 103-3'117°7 


| | 
Table XI. shows that on the plains and at Ranikhet (for which 
station more observations are required to get a good average) the 
wind velocity is least in winter, but that at Chakrata it is least in 
the rains. At the hill stations the winds are chiefly of the diurnal 
kind, and are feeblest when the temperature range is least—that 
is, in the month of August. 


The quantity of water vapour present in the air at any time is a 
most important meteorological condition. It 
depends on the temperature, the distance from 
the sea or other evaporating surface, and tho direction of the wind. 
These relations are very distinctly marked on the North Indian plain, 
where the high temperature range in the yearly period and the semi- 
annual change of the winds combine to render the proportion of 
vapour in the air during July and August nearly three times as great 
asin December and January. A high temperature cannot of course 
increase the quantity of vapour in the air, unless it be in a region 
where vapour is being generated. Accordingly we find in Table XII. 
that the vapour pressure at Roorkee, on the drier part of the plain, 
hardly varies from December to April, though as soon as the sea 
winds set in, which they sometimes do in the middle of May, the 
proportion of vapour rapidly increases. At Bareilly, where the 
surrounding country is moister and better wooded than at Roorkee, 
there is a slight increase of vapour in the hot-weather months. 


Humidity and cloud. 
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The tensions in the foregoing table have been computed from 
observations of dry and wet bulb thermometers. The formula used 
for the most part has been Apjohn’s ; but all the figures for Leh and 
Musooree, and those for the last four years at the other stations, have 
been computed by means of certain tables based on August's formula. 


On the southern slope of the mountains the annual variation of 
vapour tension is similar to that which obtains on the plains, though 
because of the considerable evaporation from the forest-covered 
slopes, and the occasional showers of rain which fall, the increase of 
vapour during the hot weather goes on much more uniformly than on 
the plains. At Leh, where hardly any precipitation occurs at any time 
of the year, but in the neighbourhood of which there is some cultivated 
land irrigated from the hill streams, the annual variation of vapour 
tension is determined almost entirely by the temperature. In the 
valley of Yarkand the quantity of vapour in the air is similarly 
determined by the temperature and the extent of irrigation. 

In the mountains the mean vapour tension decreases very rapidly 
with the height, on account of the rapid decrease of temperature as 
we ascend. If Dalton’s law, that in a mixture of gases or vapours 
the pressure of each is the same as if it filled the whole space alone, 
were applicable to the atmosphere, as is sometimes supposed even 
yet, then the pressure or tension of vapour observed on the plains 
ought to be reduced one-half on ascending through 29,000 feet; 
but it is found by observation that a vapour pressure equal to half 
that observed on the plains is attained at an elevation of 7,000 or 
8,000 feet. This was pointed out by General Strachey in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Soctety for March, 1861, where he has shown 
that the observations of Mr. Welsh in balloon ascents, those of Dr. 
Hooker in Sikkim, and his own observations in Kumaon (most of 
which are included in Table XII.), make it pertectly certain that the 
proportion of water vapour which exists at any given elevation is 
determined, not by Dalton’s law, but simply by the temperature. 
The vapour raised from the earth’s surface is constantly diffusing 
upwards, and would go on doing so until it attained the state of 
equilibrinm represented by Dalton’s law; hut the temperature falls 
so rapidly as the height increases that saturation point is reached and 
the vapour is partially condensed into cloud or rain long before the 
barometric equilibrium is attained. 
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In the third column of Table XIII. the figures given in the previous 
table have been compared in a manner suggested by Strachey. The 
tension of vapour at sea-level under Kumaon and Garhwal has been 
computed for each month, by multiplying the mean of the observed 
tensions at Roorkee and Bareilly into the ratio between the tension of 
saturated vapour at the sea-level temperature and that of saturated 
vapour at the temperature of the plain ; that is to say, the temperature 
is supposed to be corrected for elevation above the sea while the degree 
of saturation remains constant. The figures in Table XII. have then 
been divided by the corresponding tensions at sea-level, and the average 
of the fractions for all the months has been calculated for each elevation. 
Finally, from these results the ratio of the tensions at each even thou- 
sand feet above the sea has been found by interpolation. The second 
column of the table gives the results of Sir Joseph Hooker's observa- 
tions in Sikkim compared with those taken at the meteorological obser- 
vatory of Gwélpara near the foot of the hills, and the fourth column has 
been computed from the observations in General Cunningham’s Ladak 
and those taken by Dr -Scully on the way back from Yarkand in 1875. 
The latter have been published in the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, 
No. VIII. The base station for the Kashmir group is Rawal Pindi. The 
figures opposite 7,000 feet in the second and fourth columns are derived 
from the monthly means of the Darjiling and Marri observatories. 

AIII.—Proportions of vapour tension at various elevations in the 








HMimdlaya. . 
lx ae MEAN FoR HIMALAYA. 

: pecs sen Computed by Computed by. 
Height. Sikkim. | Kumaon. pone Observed. Strache ‘a Hann'a ’ 
: method. method. 
Sea-level ... 1:00 1:00 1:00 1-00 1-00 1:00 
1,000 feet .. “89 *92 “92 91 91 91 
2,000 5 "83 "89 "85 -86 "83 "82 
, "ee 74 *87 69 77 75 74 
4,000 ,, « 67 °74 “52 64 68 67 
6,000 5) ose 64 -70 51 62 62 61 
6,000 900 “59 60 57 59 56 55 
7,000 99 «eee “B3 °B6 56 51 50 
8,000 ” @00 *b0 "63 41 48 46 45 
9,000 4, os °44 49 28 40 43 41 
10,000 ,, “40 47 27 38 38 37 
11,000 ,, °37 °35 26 33 84 33 
12,000 ,, . “35 -28 21 “28 31 30 
13,000 4, se “80 25 23 26 38 7 
14,000 45 se “27 “20 19 “22 25 2 
15,000 ,, . “27 17 15 “20 22 a 
16,000 4, ws. 32 “15 16 “18 “20 » 
17,000 5, se “20 “15 16 18 _ 
18,000 ., .. “19 “14 18 16 16 ie 

19,000 9) 000 “18 “13 “1¢ “15 i 
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The mean of all three sets of observations probably represents 
very closely the actual diminution of vapour pressure on ascending 
in the Himalaya. It decreases with more regularity than either the 
Kumaon or Kashmir series of observations alone, and it agrees very 
closely with the series for Sikkim, where the relative humidity, or 
percentage of saturation, varies much less than in the western 
Himalaya. The last column of the table but one gives a series of 
ratios calculated on the assumption that the degree of humidity is 
the same at all elevations, and that the temperature of the southern 
slope of lhe Himdlaya decreases at the mean rate above found—one 
degree in 361 feet. This series agrees very closely with the average 
of the results given by observation ; though from 2,000 to 10,000 feet 
the calculated ratios are all considerably less than those observed in 
Kumaon. During the hot-weather months the degree of saturation 
on the plains below Kumaon falls exceedingly low, while on the hills, 
as has already been stated, the air remains much moister ; at Dehra, 
for example, the vapour pressure in March, April, May, and June is 
greater than at Roorkee owing to local evaporation. Thus on the 
average of the year the relative humidity of the air in the Kumaon 
hills is considerably greater than over the plain. On the other hand. 
the observed ratios from 14,000 feet upwards are’ less than those 
given by calculation, because most of the observations at these 
ultitudes were made at places lying behind the snowy range. 


In the last column are given the ratios calculated by the log- 
arithmic formula, log p = log P— —*_, where h is expressed in feet. 
Dr. Julius Hann, in an article inthe Austrian Meteorological Society’s 
Journal for 1874, page 193, has deduced from all the available obser- 
vations on mountains and in balloons a similar formula in which the 
numerical constant is 6,517 metres, or 21,382 feet. On the assump- 
tion that this formula holds good to some distance beyond the limits 
of observation, we find that an elevation of 23,000 feet, or about the 
average height of the snowy peaks, the quantity of vapour in the 
wir is only one-tenth of the quantity at sea-level. The extreme 
dryness of Tibet and Laddék is thus easily accounted for. 

The logarithmic formula has the advantage of enabling as to 
calculate approximately the total quantity of vapour in the air 
at any time, by an application of the integral calculus. ‘sing 
the generally received values for the density of water vapour and its 
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co-efficient of expansion with heat, and exterding the integration to 
an infinite height above the ground, it is found that the depth of 
water that would be formed by the complete condensation of the 
vapour over 2 given ares 16 almost exactly three times the height of 
the mercurial column which measures the pressure of the vapour at 
the bottom. In the rainy season for example, when the pressure 
of vapour over the Indian plain is equal to about an inch of 
mescury, the complete precipitation of the vapour would yield only 
three inches of rain, that is, less than the quantity which sometimes 
falls in two or three hours. A continuous downpour amounting to 
fifteen or twenty inches, such as frequently occurs in India, must 
be fed by a powerful indraught of moist air. 


The relative humidity of the air is probably greater at all cleva- 
tions on the Himalayan slope than either on the plains or on the 
Tibetan plateau beyond the Indian watershed ; and it is doubtless 
greater on forest-clad slopes and valleys than on steep and bare 
mountain sides. On q high ridge, too, which intercepts and deflects 
upwards the prevailing south-west winds, thereby cooling them and 
partially condensing their vapour, the degree of saturation is 
greater than on the lower ridges or valleys behind it ; for the air 
in sinking after crossing the high ridge is warmed and rendered 
capable of absorbing more imvisture than it has been able to retain 
in crossing the ridge. Thus Naini Tél, independently of the influ- 
ence of the lake, is always much moister than Ranikhet or the 
nutoriously dry and bare station of Almora. The registers of 
the meteorological observatories do not, however, illustrate this 
very well; for at several of them observations have only been 
taken in the daytime, when the relative humidity is below the mean ; 
and the humidities recorded at the old observatory of Naini Tél are 
quite untrustworthy and in many cases impossible. At Bareilly, 
Roorkee, Ranikhet, and Chakrita observations were taken both 
night and day for some years, at the hours of ten and four. If the 
means of the four observations at these hours be adopted as daily 
means, Chakrata appears to be the most humid of the four stations, and 
Roorkee and Rinikhet the driest, though the difference between 
Chakrita and Roorkee or Ranikhet is less than might be anticipa- 
ted. The humidities of the other places in Table XIV. have been 
calculated approximately from the monthly means of temperature 
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and vapour tension. The figures for Leh in the winter months are 
doubtful ; the psychrometer generally giving unreliable results when 
the temperature falls much below freezing. 


XIV.— Approximate mean humidities of places in the Himdlaya. 





The relative humidity of the air at all clevations up to 11,500 feet 
is subject to a double annual variation, one maximum occurring at the 
time of greatest cold, and the other in the middle of the rainy season. 
At Leh the summer maximum is very faintly marked, nine-tenths of 
the vapour brought by the south-west monsoon being cut off before 
reaching the station, and at Dharmsala, north of the Panjib, the air 
appears to beslightly more humid in winter thaninsummer, Atallthe 
other stations the maximum degree of humidity is reached in August. 

In April and November the air is dry, especially in the former 
month, when, during hot winds from the north-west, the percent- 
age of saturaticn over the plains often falls as low as 5 or 6. In 
the hills, at. Amora and Ranikhet, the humidity of the air frequently 
sinks to 25 per cent., but is seldom less than 20 per cent. The 
month of November and the beginning of December appear to be 
quite as dry as April at the higher hill stations, where these months 
are rainiess, while showers sometimes fall in April ; but on the 
plains, because of the low temperature of November and the mois- 
ture left in the ground by the summer rains, the air is still compa- 
ratively moist. In the cold weather the Sub-Himalayan stations are 
more humid than the hill stations on the average of the twenty- 
four hours, probably because the air, which is cooled and has its 
relative humidity increased by radiation during the night, drains away 
from the hills and collects over the plain. At this season the air at the 
hill stations appears to be drier in the mornings than in the evenings. 
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The humidity of the upper regions of the atmosphere, as 
indicated by clouds, is always greater in the daytime than at night. 
On the outer slope cf the Himélayan chain the variation is doubtless 
quite as distinctly seen as anywhere else in the world, but it has 
not been recorded in the observatory registers, where only the 
amounts of cloud seen at 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. have been entered. The 
variation is, however, probably very similar to that which occurs 
over the plains, where the sky is most serene about 10 p.m. and 
most cloudy at the hottest time of the day, when the upward con- 
vection currents are strongest. In Table XV. the figures represent 
the means of the 10 a. m. and 4 Pp. m. observations, and they are 
therefore a little above the true mean for the day. 


X V.— Average proportion of cloudy sky in tenths of the expanse. 












- f . ; 5 3 § s 
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ele/Elele alas ElSlglelel g 
Sif lzlafals sles l8i2/al 
Bareilly 2°87| 8°12) 2°97} 1°96] 1-46] 3°98] 7°31{ 6°18] 4°80] O-78 0-72] 1-881 8°18 
Roorkee 2-96} 3°47) 8°12] 2°25) 1-71] 2-90] 4-97} 4°50) 4-58} 0-99) O-a2 2°18] 2°87 
Debra 3-73] 4°07] 8-58] 2-80] 2-75] 4-02| 7°60! 7-00 4-88) 1-08| 1-83) 3-74] 8-76 
Dharmséla 4 99} 3°91) 3-43] 2-17] 2°60) 3-26; 7-60) 6°76) 4-09] 0-74] 0-93) 2-02 3°84 
Ranikhet veg | 3°66 4°43) 8-78} 8-84) 8-58) 5-41) 8-68) 8-42) 5-64| 1-69) 1-31] 9-99 4°40 
Chakraéta 4°28) 4-75) 4°44} 8-42] 3-75) 5-14] 8-89| 8-87) 6-79) 2-38) 1-74 8, 480 
Leh es | 6°32} 6-38) 6-27] 5-78] 5-77) 5-50) 4-89) 4°68! 4-44) 4-19 5-12| 6-91 5-44 






The annual variation of cloud is similar to that of the relative 
humidity of the air near the ground. It has two maxima, in the 
cold weather and the rainy season, and two minima, in April or May 
and in November. April is cloudier than November, probably be- 
cause the upward movement of the air during the day then prevails 
over the downward movement at night, while in November the preva- 
lent movement is downward. In this way the air in the upper 
strata is dynamically cooled in the hot-weather months and dyna- 
mically heated in November. The variation of humidity at the hill 
stations ie intermediate in character between that observed on the 
plain and the variation in the cloud-bearing strata of the atmosphere. 


No direct observations of the heights of clouds above the groand 
have been made in the Himélaya. The ordinary clouds of the 
rainy season that look like broken cumulus from below are often 
not more than 5,000 or 6,000 feet above sea-level, hill stations 
like Naini Tél and Mussooree being frequently enveloped in them 
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for days. They sometimes even extend down to the level of the 
plains, the whole mass of the mountains up to the snows being then 
shrouded in fog. From the vapour tensions given in Table XIIL,, 
and the temperature decrements in Table V., it is possible to calculate 
approximately the average height at which a mass of air rising up 
from the plain would reach the dew-point and begin to form cloud. 
In January this height is a little over 4,000 feet above the plain, or 
about 5,000 feet above sea-level. {n April and May the height above 
the plain is 8,000 feet, and at this time of the year it is rare to find 
clouds resting on the outer ridges of the Himilaya, though great 
banks of them are formed every day along the southern face of the 
snowy range. In the rainy season, that is, between the middle of 
June and the end of September, the average height at which 
clouds would commence to be formed in a rising column of air 
is 3,100 feet above the plain or about 3,900 above see-level. 
This probably coincides very nearly with the zone of greatest 
rainfall on the mountains. In August, when the air is most humid 
and rainfall most frequent, the average lower limit of cloud is 
probably about 3,200 feet above the sea. 

Regarding the upper limit of cloud nothing is known. The 
light feathery ive-cloud called cirrus, seen above the plains of Tibet 
and the passes over the Indian watershed, appears quite as high as 
when viewed from the Indian plain. It is probably formed at all 
elevations to which water vapour extends, though what the upper 
limit of vapour is we do not know. If we assume the cirrus clouds 
over the Tibetan plateau to be twice as high as the plateau itself, 
say 30,000 feet above sea-level, the quantity ot vapqur in the air 
would be only one-twentieth of that observed on the plains of India, 
but it would probably be quite sufficient to form light clouds. 

The distribution of rain both on the plains and on the mountains 
has already heen described in a general way. 
The plains of Northern India, between the 
mountains and the Jumna river, or a line drawn north-westward from 
Delhi beyond the river, may be divided into roughly parallel zones of 
equal rainfall, that which receives the greatest amount of precipitation 
lying nearest to the Himdlaya. The breadth of each of these zones 
gradually diminishes towards the north-west and widens out in the 
direction of Bengal, because, the prevailing wind of the rainy season 


Rain and snow. 
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being easterly over the plain, the supply of vapour gradually dimi- 
nishes and the rains become lighter as we pass from east to west. In 
Table XVI., the average monthly rainfalls of 15 places on the plains 
near the base of the hills of Kumaon, Garhwél, and Dehra Dun, are 
given. The first group of stations is at an average distance of 20 to 30 
miles from. the base of the hills, and the distance of the other group 
is under 20 miles. In both groups the stations are arranged in 
order from east to west. The table might be extended indefinitely 
in both these directions as well as southwards, but little would be 
gained by doing so, since the distribution of rain above described is 
seen clearly enough from the figures as they stand. 

The average rainfall of the line of stations at a distance exceeding 
twenty miles from the Himélaya is 40°1 inches, and that of the 
stations at a distance lesa than twenty miles is 46-6 inches. In each 
group the total rainfall gradually diminishes in passing from the 
extreme east of Rohilkhand to the neighbourhood of the Ganges, 
where it increases suddenly and again gradually shades off to the 
westward. The mean wind directions for the rainy season at Roor- 
kee, Meerut, and Delhi indicate that there is frequently a sort of 
eddy formed at that season near the upper course of the Ganges, 
probably by the meeting of the south-east winds of the plain with 
south-west winds from the Arabian Sea that have been deflected 
northward by the Aravali hills in Réjputana, and this may be the 
cause of the increased rainfall that is observed. 

On the mountains the rainfall varies rapidly with height, and 
its quantity is to a very great extent dependent on the situation 
of the place to the windward or leeward of high ridges and peaks. 
At fairly exposed stations of nearly equal altitudes there is a gradual] 
diminution of the annual rainfall on passing from west to east, and 
between the Ganges and Jumna there is a slight increase perfectly 
comparable to that which occurs on the plain in the districts of Bijnor 
and Sahf4ranpur. Thus the annual rainfall of Darjiling is 120 inches, 
that of Naini Tal 91 inches, that of Mussooree 95 inches, and that of 
Chakrata, Simla, and Marri 62, 68, and 58 inches respectively. 

The next table gives the average monthly and annual rainfall of 
twenty places on the Himalayan slope, classified into three groups 
according to their positions near the foot of the slope, on the omer 


high ranges or on the inner ranges and valleys. 
32 
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The influence of an elevated ridge in diminishing the rainfall 
of the valley behind it is seen on comparing the rainfalt of Almora 
with that of Naini Tal, or even by comparing Srinagar with Pauri, 
though both of these lie far in the interior of the mountain system. 
A much greater contrest is observable between Bhogpur, at the foot of 
the mountains overhanging the gorge of the Ganges above Hardwar, 
and Dehra, in the Dun, behind the central and highest part of the 
Siwalik chain. The rainfall of Bhogpur, given by the .observations 
of two and a half years is, however, probably too high. 

The variation of rainfall with height can only be roughly determin- 
ed, because every high ridge and peak thus cuts off the supply of vapour 
from the lower ground to the north of it. In Table XVIII. an attempt 
has been made to determine it approximately from the rainfall figures 
in the first two sections of Table XVII., together with those of two or 
three places in the hills north of the Panjéb and the observations made 
by General Strachey at Niti in 1849: The ratio between the mean 
rainfall of each hill station and that of the nearest station or stations 
on the plains, for the same years, is given in the last column. 

XVIIT.—Rainfall of the outer slope of the Himdlaya compared to 
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Kilpuri 1:37 
Hardwér 1,100] 45°7 |Roorkee Lid 
Pathénkot 1,160} 50-2 |Gurdéspur 1-67 
Mohan 1,330] 65-1 |Roorkee iss 164 
Haldwani 1,430} 74-1 |Rudarpur ave 3° 1-69 
Ambéri 1,800) 77°8 |Sahéranpur and Ambal ‘ 2°59 
Kélsi «. | 2,000/ 82-3 Ditto siale 34- 2°42 
NGérpur eee | 2,050) 79°3 |Gurdaspur eee : 2-60 
Dehra | 2,230! 74-9 |Roorkee ai 1-80 
Bhogpur 2,450) 157-7 Ditto mee : 560] 5-26 
Palampur 4,000] 1180 {Gurdaspur ee : : 4-11 
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simle 6,950] 68-6 |Ambéla set 1-90 
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1 i : as : 
by Generel Seca? August and September, 1849 ; the observations at Niti taken 
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By grouping together the ratios for the places lying between the 
even thousands of feet, many of the irregularities that appear in 
Table XVIII. are cleared away and the results may be accepted with 
more confidence. The excessive rainfall of Bhogpur, for example, 
will to some extent counterbalance the defect at Dehra caused by the 
position of the latter station behind the ridge of the Siwaliks. The 
following figures are thus obtained :— 









RAINFALL RATIO. 
Height above plain. 


The ratios in the last column are calculated by means of a 
formula, R = 1 + 2°12 h — 0°47 A® + 0:025 A®, given im the 
official Report on the Rainfall of the North-Western Prorinces and 
Oudh, published in 1879, It was originally computed from some- 
what different data, but it represents the observed ratios in the above 
table as closely as can possibly be expected, considering the nature 
of the observations. At elevations greater than 9,585 feet above the 
plain this formula gives increasing values for the rainfall, and is 
therefore inapplicable ; but from 7,000 feet above the plain upwards 
the rainfall ratio may be approximately represented by a logarithmic 
formula, log HK==2°151—0'287 A. In both formule 4 is to be 
expressed in thousands of feet. 


The mean rainfall along Rohilkhand and the Doab, at a distance 
of twenty miles from the hills, is about 43 inches, and the mean 
elevation of this line above sea-level is 800 feet. Applying the 
formule in the preceding paragraph to these data, we find that 


! The observations for the lower Mussooree station being for a very short period 
only, the figures for the stations immediately above aud below it in Table VIL 
have been included in striking the average. 
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the avernge rainfall on the southern slope of exposed mountain 
ridges in Kumaon and Garhwal would probably be the follow- 
ing :— 


At 800 fect above the sea 43 inches. 


» 1,000 ,, ” 60 ” 
» 2,000 ,, ” 125 9 
» 3,000 ,, ” 159 ” 
» 4,000 ,, ” 164 ” 
vw 5,000 ,, ” 149 ” 
» 6,000 ,, ” 122 ” 
» 7,000 ,, ” 88 ” 
» 8,000 ,, ” 52 ” 
» 9,000 _,, ” 27 ” 
» 10,000 ,, ” 14 ” 
» 11,000 _,, ” 7 ” 
» 12,000 ,, ” 4 ” 


From the table it appears that the maximum rainfall occurs 
about 4,000 feet above the sea. The exact height of the maximam 
zone determined by the formula is 2,948 feet above the plain, or 
about 3,750 above sea-level. This agrees very closely with the mean 
altitude at which a rising column of air reaches itsdew-point in the 
rainy season. 

By far the most important if not the only cause of rain in the 
Himalaya is the cooling of the air by expansion as it ascends the 
mountain slope. It has been already seen that in the rainy season, 
the direction of the wind at all elevations in the Himalaya up to 
15,000 or 16,000 feet, if not higher still, is from some southerly 
quarter. Near the toot of the hills the prevailing direction is south- 
easterly, but at most of the stations from the level of Dehra Dun 
upwards the wind blows from some point to the west of south ; that is, 
more or less nearly at right angles to the axis of the mountain zone. 
The air in rising to surmount the barrier has its heat rapidly converted 
into the work of expansion, and it commences to precipitate rain when 
the temperature falls to the dew-point. When once condensation 
begins, the rate of decrease of vapour with height will be a measure of 
the quantity condensed or the rainfall. This rate is greatest at the 
lowest elevations; and thus rain should be heaviest at places on the 
outer slope of the mountains where a rising stream of airs usually 
begins to precipitate moisture, as the observations prove to ba 
the fact. 
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The slight rainfall of places like Almora and Srinagar, ta the 
leeward of a higher mountain mass is caused by the partial exhaus- 
tion of the vapour in crossing the mountains and by the dyna- 
mical heating of the air as it streams down towards the valley, 
both causes diminishing the tendency to condensation. The rapid 
decrease of rainfall on ascending beyond 6,000 or 7,000 feet is 
due simply to the exhaustion of the vapour, but at all elevations 
the influence of high ranges in cutting off the supply of vapour 
is easily seen. Regarding the rainfall of 1849 on the Tibetan 
table-land, General Strachey says:—“In the country beyond Niti 
no register was kept; but during a week of rainy weather in 
the middle of August 1:5 inches fell at Niti, while at Sanjar, 
beyond the watershed, where I was tl:n encamped, at 16,500 
feet, the rain never exceeded a very faint drizzle, and could 
hardly have been susceptible of measurement.” At the Leh 
observatory all through the summer the rainfall hardly ever exceeds 
a few drops, and the greatest fall in a month daring several years 
was an inch and a half. Sir Joseph Hooker’s experience in 
Sikkim supplies us with facts quite parallel to these. In August, 
1849, he says 26°8 inches fell at Darjiling, while in the interior, 
at the same elevation, but in the rear of the first masses of snowy 
mountains only 12-5 inches were measured. Between the 8th 
of September and the end of the month only 1:7 inches fell at 
Mome Samdong, about 15,500 feet above the sea, while at Darjiling 
10 inches fell, and other instances of a similar nature might be 
cited. 

The variation of rainfall with season is very distinctly marked in 
India, At all the stations in Tables XVI. and XVIL., and at almost 
every station on the North Indian plain, the driest month of the 
year is November. In the great majority of years no precipitation 
whatever occurs in this month or in the first half of December, 
except perhaps on the higher mountains towards the north-west 
where the winter snows usually begin before the end of November. 
About Christmas a few showers of snow usually fall on the outer 
hills, and at the same time there is a slight precipitation of rain 
over the plains of the Panjab and the North-Western Provinces. 
These winter snows and rains increase in quantity and in frequency 


on the hills and in the north-west Panjéb until February or March, 
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but on the plains of the North-Western Provinces and Behar the 
maximum occurs in January. 


The cause of the winter ruins and snows has already been pointed 
out in describing the annual changes of the winds. In October and 
about the beginning of November the air over Northern India is as 
near as it ever attains toa condition of statical equilibrium. It is 
subject to the diurnal oscillations called the barometric tides and to the 
accompanying mountain winds, but there is little permanent move- 
ment of the air in any direction. During the cold weather, however, 
the neutral plane of pressure gradually sinks and the south-west 
upper currents of the atmosphere are then forced to ascend the slope 
of the mountains where they precipitate more or less of the vapour 
they contain. On the lower hills the temperature increases so 
rapidly in March and April that the tendency to precipitation, and 
consequently the rainfull. becomes less than in January and February, 
though the upper currents continue to blow from nearly the same 
direction as in winter. Along the southern declivity of the great 
snowy range, however, thunderstorms are of daily occurrence at this 
time of the year, and above the snow line considerable quantities of 
snow are frequently precipitated. In Lad&k the heaviest falls of 
snow observed by Captain H. Strachey in 1848-49 occurred in 
April ; but during the three years, 1876-78, there was no precipita- 
tion at Leh in that month. 


April and May are the months in which hail is inost frequently 
uoticed in the Himilaya. No regular registers of this phenomenon 
have been kept, but nearly every year several hailetorms occur in 
the outer hills, and the stones are often of large size. On the 11th 
of May, 1855, a hnilatorm occurred at Naini Tal in which many 
stones of 6, 8, 10 and even 24 ounces were observed to fall, the 
circumference of these varying from 9 to 13 inches. In 1878 there 
was a storm in which large hailstones fell, some of them so heavy that 
they punched holes through the. zine roofs of the houses, while the 
quantity was so great that it lay in shady places, where covered with 
leaves, for nearly a month. 

About the middle of June usually, and sometimes before the 


end of May near the foot of the hills, the hot north-west winds of 
the plains give way to sea winds from the Bay of Bengal. The 
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whole of the lower atmosphere over India is then moving towards 
the Him4laya ; and the upward deflection of the air currents by 
the mountains causes frequent precipitations of rain in the manner 
already described. The rainy season almost always commences 
sooner on the mountains than on the plains, for saturation is reached 
firat at high elevations and then propagated downwards by the 
cooling effect of the falling rain drops and the cutting off of the 
_ sun’s heat by clouds. At most places in India, and in the inner 
parts of the Himélaya, July is the rainiest month, but on the outer 
slope of the mountains August is equally or sometimes even more 
rainy, especially towards the north-west of the chain. 


While the rainy season lasts, the parts of Laddk about Leh, 
and the Tibetan plateau generally, receive perhaps, on the whole, 
less precipitation than in winter, because the temperature is then so 
much higher than on theIndian side of the chain, this high temper- 
ature greatly decreasing the relative humidity of any air that may 
reach the plateau from the south. It is probable also that the high 
snowy peaks, lying above the limit of the monsoon current proper, 
receive less precipitation in summer than in winter. At the turn 
of the seasons, however, about the end of September, falls of snow 
amounting to several feet in thickness sometimes occur on the 
passes over the Indian watershed. 

Shortly after the autumnal equinox, about the end of September 
or beginning of October, the rains cease all over Northern India. 
The sudden cessation of the rainy season seems to be in some 
measure determined by the rapid diminution of solar heat, as the 
sun retreats to the south of the equator. It is possibly to this 
that we must attribute the somewhat remarkable regularity of 
the recurrence of two or three days’ incessant rain frequently 
experienced in Kumaon about the 20th of September. On the plains, 
also, it is well known to the natives of the country that if rain 
falls in the nakshatra (lunar mansion) of Hathiya—that is, in the 
last week of September or first week of October, it is likely to be 
heavy. Excessively heavy rain, like that of the 17th and 18th 
September, 1880, when 30 inches fell in little more than two days 
at Naini Tal and produced a disastrous landslip, cannot, however 
be thus produced by a simple loss of heat, but requires a powerful 
indraught of moist air to keep up the supply of vapour. The 
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heavy rain observed on the plains at “ the break-up of the 
monsoon,” and probably also that which falls at the same time on 
the outer hills of Kumaon, must be due chiefly to the minor storms 
of a cyclonic character that are frequently formed near the head 
of the Bay of Bengal at the turn of the season, and pass inland in a 
north-westerly direction. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Economic MINERALOGY. 


CONTENTS. 


Mining history. Experiments in Garhw4), The Kumaon Iron Works Company. 
Causes of present poor returns. Mode of mining: excavation: removing the ore: 
crushing the ore: cleaning the ore: drainage. Smelting operations: refining the 
ore. Division of profits. Improvement needed in appliances: Chili furnace : 
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Copper mines of Garbwfl: Dhanpur : Dhobii : Pokhri: Chaumattiya mines ; Raja’s 
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THE mineral resources of the Kumaon division early obtained 
the attention which their traditional value 
assumed to be due to them, and it was one 
of the directions to the first Commissioner to procure specimens of 
the ores to be found in Kumaon and transmit them to the mint for 
assay. Specimens of copper ore from the mines in Sira and Gangoli 
were accordingly forwarded to Calcutta in 1815, but the report was 
not favourable ; for, if the specimens sent were fair samples of the 
ores in general, it was doubted whether the mines could be worked 
to advantage.! The Government were, however, not satisfied with 
this report, and in 1817 deputed Mr. A. Laidlaw as mineralogical 
surveyor to accompany Lieutenant Webb’s party through Kumaon. 
His orders? were to consider the examination of the mineral resour- 
ces of the country his primary duty, though at the same time he 


1 To Government, dated 26th June, 1815: from Government, dated 13th Jan- 
uary, 1816. For further information on the mineral resources of Kumaon eee 
Moorcroft’s Travels, I., 7; As. Res., XVIII., 236 ; Rec Geol. Sur., 1871, 19: II, 86: 
(Lawder) III , 43; J. A. S, Ben., VI., 653 ; Glean. in Sc., I., 230. 

Graphite, ea ” ee rr a A. 8., Ben., XXIV., 203; N.-W. P. Rec., 
II1., N. 8. 371; G. India Rec., -» 58. . 

Iron ores and works, N.-W P. Rec., XVIII., 1; Rec. G. India, Sup., VIIE, 
37: XVII.,1: XXVI.: Bhdébar iron works, Agra, 1856. 

Copper ores and worke, J. A. S., Ben., VII., 934 (Drummond): VIII, 471 
(Glasfurd): XII., 453, 769 (Lushington): XIV., 471 (Reckendorf) ; As. Res., 
XVIII., 239; N.-W. P. Rec., UL, N. 8., 22; Glean, in Sc., 1., 228. 

iat Gone Gace ie 1317, Mr. Laidlaw died at Pithors- 


2 From Government, dated lJth July, A dS 
garh in 1836, and | have not beep able to procure any of his original reports 
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should not feel himself debarred from bestowing attention on any 
other matters deserving of scientific research, so far as such inveasti- 
gation did not interfere with his more immediate duties. These 
instructions farther go on to say :—‘‘You should ascertain the 
existence or otherwise of mineral productions applicable to purposes 
of public use, or available as a source of revenue; and report on the 
practicability of bringing them to account. The existence of iron 
and copper ores in considerable quantity has already been ascertained ; 
but as the working of these metals might injuriously affect important 
articles of British import, it is not designed that your attention 
should be occupied in detailing any practical arrangements for that 
purpose; you will not, however, consider yourself debarred from 
prosecuting enquiries into any circumstances regarding them which 
may be of sufficient interest to science to merit particular notice. 
In every part, indeed, of your researches it is the wish of Govern- 
ment that, in the first instance at least, you should contemplate 
rather the general capabilities of the country which you are to visit 
than the special means necessary for bringing them into action in 
any particular district ; though, of course, the facility or difficulty 
with which metallic ores or other useful minerals could be raised 
and brought to market must be a leading point in your observations 
on them. The minuter details of machmery, mode of working, &., 
are what it is meant to postpone, as these will be the subject of 
future determination, when the whole result of your survey shall be 
before Government.” 

In 1826 Captain J. D. Herbert submitted his report on the 
mineralogical survey of the province. This was followed by a 
report? in 1838 by Captain H. Drummond, of the 8rd Light 
Cavalry, on the copper mines at R&i in Gangoli and at Sira in 
Barabisi. Captain Drummond had brought with him from England 
an experienced Cornish miner, Mr. Wilkin, to examine the mines 
already worked, and proposed that, with a view of ascertaining their 
actual value, a certain sum should be advanced by “ Government for 
an experimental opening of such mines as might appear best suited 
to the object in view.” This proposal was accepted’ by Government, 
and a sum of Rs. 2,415 (subsequently increased by Rs. 1,000) was 


'To Comminsioner, dated 10th January, 1826. * J. A.8., Ben., VIL, 
934 ; and Stat. Kum., p. 358. 3 ‘To Commissioner, dated 26th November, 1838. 
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allotted to carry out the designs furnished by Captain Drummona. 
A report! on the experiments then undertaken was rendered by Mr. 
G. T. Lushington, Commissioner of Kumaon, in 1842. 

The place selected for the important purpose of determining the 
advantages or otherwise of working the 
mines under European superintendence was 
the Pokhri copper mine in pargana Naégpur in Garhwél. The works 
were carried on from 18388 to 1841 with a net loss to Government 
of Rs. 7,384. The Commissioner considered this complete failure 
to be due to the poorness and scarcity of the ores found, and not in 
the least to any want of skill or industry on the part of Mr. Wilkin, 
or any injudicious selection of the places for experiment. Mr. 
Neckendorf, a mining engineer, visited these mines again in 1845, 
and in commenting on the deductions to be drawn from Mr. Wilkin’s 
experiment, gave it as his opinion that the operations then under- 
taken should not be considered as conclusive against the value of the 
mines.? The experiment should have been confined to driving a 
shaft some thirty or forty fathoms below the old mines, and not to 
Gollecting ores which might have been a good additiun in smelting 
other ores, but the smelting of which alone could never be 
profitable. 

Again, there were no proper appliances for smelting, the loss 
from which by the native method adopted was very great, and the 
ores used, from their nearness to the surface, had already lost much 
of their value by the slow metamorphosis of pyrites into sulphate of 
copper. On the whole, Mr. Reckendorf’s opinion was favourable 
to more extended and expensive operations in the hands of a private 
company. Nothing of importance, however, resulted from this the 
first attempt to obtain some accurate information regarding the 
mineral resources of the Himalaya. Captain Drummond also com- 
bated® the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Lushimgton as to the mines 
not affording a fair field for investment of capital, and in support of 
his views quoted the testimony of Captain Glasfurd ( Executive En- 
gineer ), Captain J. D. Herbert (Superintendent of the Mineralogical 
Survey ), and the experts Wilkin and Reckendorf, who had actually 


visited and partially worked the mines. He urged that the same 


1J. A. 8. Ben., XII., 454, and Stat. Kum., p. 367. tJ. A. 8., Ben., XIV, 
471; and Stat. Kum., p Pp. 886. In a pamphiet published in London in 1848, 


and Stat. Kuam,, p. 898. 
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hitherto expended were burcly sufficient to pay for the expenses of dis- 
covering and laying open the lode, and were utterly insufficient to 
carry on the experinie:-t in the only way in which it could be made to 
pay. Nothing was undertaken until 1852, when the mines were 
again opened on the same footing, but the result was failure as 
complete as before. No attempt has since been made towards 
placing the copper mines of Garhwal under European superintend- 
ence. In 1872, however, a European leased the mines and con- 
tinued the extraction of the ore according to the native method, 
but was obliged to abandon the process, us he found the cost of the 
metal when manufactured more nearly approached the current rate 
for silver than that obtainable in the market for the best foreign 
copper. The copper mines in Kumaon have never been worked 
under European superintendence, and any remarks that I have to 
make on their value or fiscal history will be found under the notice 
of the mines themselves. 


Connected with the history of mining enterprise in Kumaon 
Kumaon Iron Works Special. prominence must be given to the 
Company: Kumaon Iron Works Company still in exift- 
ence, and whose origin is no doubt due to the continued belief, 
in spité of successive failures, in the possibility of turning the 
utilisation of the mineral resources of the province into a profitable 
investment. These had again in the regular cycle of inquiries 
become the subject of much speculation. From a review of the 
information before Government and the results of certain experi- 
ments made in 1856 the Directors of the East India Company 
sent out a Mr. Sowerby and a large staff of mining assistants in 
1857 to carry on the smelting of iron on account of Government in 
the interior." The fact was soon established that iron of an 
excellent quality could be manufactured at rates below the cost of 
iron imported from England; and a number of private individuals 
under the style of Davies and Co. were permitted to undertake oper- 
ations for the same purpose in other parts of the lower hills. 


1 Report on the Government iron works in Kumaon, with plans, specifications, 
and estimates for establishing iron works in Kumagn, and remarks on the iron 
deposits of the Himalayas by W. Sowerby, C.E., printed as No. XXVI. of the Sel. 
Rec., Government of India (Public Works Department), Calcutta, 1859. These 
papers give a review of the English, Ulverstone, Continental, Belgian and French, 
Rhineland, Black Forest, Bohemian and Styrian Iron Works, and estimates and plans 
for adapting the approved processes of those iron countries to the Kumaon mines. 
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The avowed object of the Government enterprise was to 
induce private companies to work by demonstrating the financial 
and physical possibility of carrying on iron works as a remunerative 
industry in this province. Messrs. Davies proposed to take over 
the tract between the Dhabka and the Bhakra, and their proposals 
were accepted, with an assurance that they might proceed: in 
confidence to make their arrangements, as Government would 
grant the lease sought. They therefore took over the Kharpa Tél 
works in the rains of 1858, and paid their cost price in 1863. 
This company also erected buildings at Kél4dhungi at a cost of 
Rs. 1,25,000. On the failure of the Government works at Den- 
chauri Colonel Drummond offered to take them over at a valuation. 
‘Chese works were given over to Drummond and Co., who paid the 
capital under agreement into the treasury in 1861. The forest 
rules were relaxed in favour of both companies, so as to allow them 
entire control over the fuel supplies, and eventually in November, 
1862, both companies were amalgamated under the title of the 
North of India Kumaon Iron Works Company (Limited). Soon 
after the formation of the company instructions were received fram 
the Secretary of State to construct a tramway to Khurja on the 
East Indian Railway, chiefly, it would appear, to afford an outlet for 
the iron manufactures of Kumaon. The'tramway was to be laid 
with cast-iron rails manufactured at Dehchauri, and the company 
lost no time in making several thousand maunds of pig iron. 
Before the rails were made, however, the Government announced 
its determination not to undertake this line itself, but to hand its 
eonstruction over to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. It was 
essential to the success of the enterprize that some such outlet 
should exist, and the company accordingly determined to close its 
works for a time and await the opening of the line. 


A license was granted by Government, but, unfortunately for 
the company, not executed till it was too late, and the deed of 
agreement contained briefly the following clauses :—1.—That a 
capital of 34 lakhs of rupees should be paid before execution of the 
deed. 2.—That the company should pay Rs. 83,585 as the liquidated 
value of the works at Dehchauri, Ramgarh, and Khurpa Tél, made over 
to them by Government, in four instalments, on or before the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1862, 1868.1°G4,and 1865, respectively ; and in default of one 
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payment the whole to become immediately due. 3.—To pay yearly, 
for the first three years from 6th June, 1861, a rent of Rs. 1,500, 
aod thereafter a yearly rent of Rs. 2,500 and a royalty of one 
rapee per ton of cast or wrought iron produced, and eight annas 
per ton of iron ore raised and sold without being smelted ; the said 
royalties not to be paid unless they exceed, and only so far as they 
exceed, the rents of Rs, 1,500 and Rs. 2,500 before named ; 
payments to be made on the lst May yearly. 4.—To erect during 
the third, fourth, and fifth years suitable furnaces with requisite 
appliances for the smelting or blasting of iron (no number men- 
tioned), and during these third, fourth, and fifth years to manufac- 
ture at least 750 tons of iron per annum on an average, and 
thereafter till the end of the term of 50 years manufacture 2,500 
tons of iron per annum on an average of three years, to be struck 
in May each year. 5.—That the area of the forest at the close of 
every ten years should be covered with at least nine-tenths of such 
timber like trees as stood upon it at the commencement of the 
term, and when less than nine-tenths the company should plant to 
the necessary extent, failimg which they should pay for each default 
Rs. 20,000. 6.—Not to transfer their lease without the consent of 
Government. 7.—To keep all roads (not being public ways made 
by Government) used by them in repair, also their works. 8.—At 
the close of their term remove their buildings, &c., first giving 
Government the option of purchasing them at a fair valuation. 
9.—On the failure to pay or manufacture as stipulated, Government 
to enter upon and possessthe works. 10.—But if such failure is 
not due to the neglect of the company, they shall be free from such 
penalty. 

The purchase-money of the Khurpa Tél works was alone paid 
up, but the forfeiture clause was suspended by the local Govern- 
ment in 1868. The forest tract was never given over to the company 
in the meaning of the agreement, but its revenue has been sepa- 
rately collected and credited by Government. The license was not 
sent up from Calcutta till June, 1864, by which time the company 

. had begun to see that the speculation would not turn out a profitable 
one. In fact the license deed was not prepared for signature until 
after the company had suspended operations, and then it was ruled 
by the Solicitor to Government that it ought not to be signed. The 
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map of the tract to be given over to the company was not completed 
till 1869. So much for the relations of the company to Govern- 
ment, and the delay in dealing with its affairs which has been 
shown throughout. In June, 1861, permission was obtained for 
the company’s manager to draw against their capital. This was 
expended with little result, and in 1864, as above mentioned, the 
company was wound up. This result was ina great measure, no doubt, 
due to the company being unable to raise capital in the market, 
owing to the defect, or rather the want, of title, which appears to be 
ascribable to no fault of their own. Since 1865 correspondence 
has been carried on in reference to the affairs of the company and 
plans have been proposed for its resuscitation. In 1872 the works 
were visited by Mr. Jones of the Roorkee Workshops and valued ; 
he made them then worth Rs. 1,26,7383, with a debt to Government 
of about Rs. 80,000. There can be no doubt that the works can 
hardly be said to have had a fair trial, and the valuable opinion of 
the Commissioner of Kumaon may be quoted to the effect that 
there is every reason to believe that, if carefully supervised and fed 
with capital, the works should at least turn out as favourable ander 
auy circumstances as the East Indian Railway. There is no doubt 
that, in the distance, the fuel difficulty exists, but at Dehchauri and 
K4ladhungi for many years this can scarcely be felt, and under 
penalties to replant, the company may fairly be allowed to have an 
unlimited supply from the neighbouring forest. At Ramgarh it is 
doubtful whether iron manufacture will pay, as the ore, though of 
the finest quality, lies at a considerable distance from any forests 
of any considerable magnitude, so that until it has been definitively 
settled whether coal does or does not exist in Kumaon the eventual 
absolute success of these Kumaon mines must remain problematical." 
The increase of railways in Northern India and the development of 
the resources of this province must sooner or later press these diffi- 
culties into notice, and they will then obtain a final solution. “Too 
much has been written and too little done” hitherto in this direction. 


In reviewing the causes of the poor returns from the different 
Causes of present - poor mines, one that presses itself into notice on 
ae the most cursory inquiry is the comparative 


} For the materials for this note I am indebted to the office of the Com- 
Taissioner of Kumaon and a note drawn up by Sir Henry Ramaay, than whom 
the Company and Kumaon has no more warm well-wisher. 
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inaccessibility of the principal mines. The copper mines of Sira and 
Gangoli, equally with Pokhri and Dhanpur, are situated on high 
cliffs in the intericr. The talcose and calcareous formations in 
which the ores are found occupy the high precipitous mountains 
which build up the outlying spurs of the principal range, and some 
lie within it. This chain itself is metalliferous, as the lead mines at 
Ghirti between Milam and Niti, the copper indications at Tola and 
elsewhere in the Juhfr country, and the copper and iron mines at 
Polar near Rudrn&th combine to show. The absence of coal and the 
increasing cost of wood fuel, with the distance it has to be carried 
when the forests near the mines have been exhausted, materially 
enhanees the cost of production, while the difficulties of carriage in 
the tracts where the mines lie are often such as almost to preclude 
the transport of ore for smelting, and the forests in the neighbour- 
hood of most mines only suffice for the most moderate requirements. 
Another difficulty is the want of labourers. The present work- 
men only come to work in the mines from the latter end of 
October tothe beginning of April, and many of the less pro- 
ductive mines have been abandoned owing to the miner class 
turning to agriculture and to supplying the labour market at 
Raénikhet and Naini Tal. This want, however, could be supplied 
from Nep&l were regular wages and constant employment once 
established. Sea-borne copper, though inferior to native copper, is 
from ita cheapness preferred, and until capital is invested in opening ap 
the larger mines and conducting the whole operations on a sufficiently 
large scale to warrant the permanent investment of capital in 
machinery and proper furnaces, and other appliances for the more 
economical! working of the ore, mining enterprise must remain as it 
is—a practical failure in this province. It may be said that these 
extended experiments have already been tried in the case of the 
Kumaon iron works, but this remark will scarcely apply, as that is 
another of those unsatisfactory operations which stopped just at the 
point where further progress would have decided the question for or 
against the possibility of making mining speculation a remunerative 
one in Kumaon. I shall now briefly describe the mode of working 
and the financial results of the settlements of the revenue from 


mines from the official reports and papers before describing each 
mine. 
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The mode of working the mines is the same in Garhwél and 
Kumaon, and the suggestions for its improve- 
ment will serve for all classes ef minerals. A 
gallery or passage is cut in the face of the hill with such slight 
declivity outwards as is sufficient to carry off the water. These 
adits have more of the nature of burrows than that of the shafts known 
in European mining. The section is always small, and in those parts 
where the hardness of the rock occasions any difficulty in working the 
passage is scarcely sufficient to admit of a person in a creeping posture. 


Mode of mining. 


In no place will it allow of an erect position. Where necessary, 
frames of timber formed of unsawn branches of trees, rudely and 
even carelessly constructed, are set up to support the roof and sides. 
Accidents are therefore not uncommon, and the frequently falling 
in of the mines is one result of these imperfect protections.! 


The ore as well as the rock is excavated by a very different 
kind of pickaxe, the handle being made of 
a piece of wood with a knob at one end, into 
which a piece of hard iron is thrust and sharpened at the point. 
This with a miserable iron hammer, wedge, and crowwdr, constitutes 
all the apparatus that the native miner has to depend upon. It is 
plain that with such tools no hard rocks can be penetrated nor can 
the softer ones be worked with much facility, and to this fact may 
be attributed the universal smallness of the passages throughout the 
mines, as the native miner can have his passage no larger than the 
rock which encloses the ore and its matrix will admit of. Proper 
pickaxes and steel gads (wedges) should therefore be subatituted 
instead of the inefficient tools in use, and when blasting may be 
required the necessary materials should be provided. The miners 
work during the day, using torches made of dry pine, and clear 
out on an average from ten to twelve maunds of ore. 

The ore is removed from the mine by boys, who pick up the 
stuff with their hands and put it into skins, 
which they drag along the floor by means of a 
rope and cross handle attached to their neck to the entrance of the 
mine. In most mines the greater part of thie work must be done in 
a creeping posture, the string from the skin being fastened around 
the waist of the dragger. In place of this method wheel-barrows 

* Paras, 19, 20, Captain Herbert's report, already quoted. 
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Removing the ore. 
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or sledges on four wheels and shovels should be used when the 
passages are enlarged and properly supported with sawn timber. 

The ore or ditn being delivered at the mouth of the miue is 
reduced to 4 small size either by the water- 
mill or by the manual labour of women. A 
large stone is placed on the ground on which they lay the ores ; they 
then, either with a stone or a large hammer, and more frequently 
the former, proceed to pulverize the ore and pick out the im- 
purities. In this way a woman may manage one to two maunds 
(82tb avd.) a day, according to the hardness of the ores. In Corn- 
wall a woman will pulverize from 10 to 15 ewt. per day, according, 
as in the former case, to the nature of the ores. The method 
in practice there is, first, to dispense with the picking ; secondly, 
to have the ores elevated, so as to enable the individual to stand 
while working, and to have a plate of iron about a foot square and 
two inches thick on which the ores are broken with a broad flat 
hammer. The imparities are then finally separated by a peculiar 
mode of dressing the ores with a sieve, by which a boy gets through 
with from one and a half to two tons per day. The ores are 
conveyed to the women, and from them to the boys by a man who 
attends for that purpose. 

The washing of the ore in Kumaon also is performed by women, 
who carry the stuff in baskets from the 
entrance of the mine to a stream, where they 
contrive by dabbling it with their hands to wash off the mud and 
finer particles of the earth. They then proceed to pick out all 
the pieces of ore they can get hold of; or, in the case of what 
may be submitted to the water in a commuted state, they work 
this against the stream, so as to gather it clean at the head of a 
small pit by handfuls; but, from the bad construction of the pita, 
it is with difficulty that this is performed. After picking up any 
larger pieces of ore which may have gone back with the stream, 
they scoop out the refuse with their hands, and then proceed with 
another charge. In Cornwall, one woman provided with a wheel- 
barrow and shovel for the conveying: and washing of the ores, and 
a boy with a sieve for dressing them, as formerly mentioned, would 


accomplish a task equal to that of ten women on the system 
described. 


Crushing the ore, 


Cleaning the ore. 
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The drainage of the mine is managed in a proper manner by 
an adit. But whenever any attempt is 
made to go below it, as is the case in most 
if not all of the mines, the water is then raised in wooden buckets, 
handed from one man to another until they reach the adit into 
which they are emptied. In this manner six, ten, or even more 
men may be employed, whilst only an inferior number can be spared 
for excavating the ores. At the Sira mine, for instance, six men 
were found constantly engaged in lifting up the water, and there 
were only two at the ores : the work done by these six men could 
he effected with a hand-pump by one 1.an; but in order to keep 
the pump constantly going, two men might be required, and the 
remaining four added to the number of those who are excavating. 


Drainage. 


The furnace of the Dhanauriya or smelter is very simple, and is 
made of common stone and clay faced with 
slabs of quartzose schist, luted with a com- 
post of chaff and clay. It is about 3}’ long by 23’ broad, with an 
ash-pit about six inches square, all of which are built inside a house 
about 12’ by 14’, of which the roof is composed of planks. (Figs. 
A. B.) The operation of smelting takes about 28} hours, during 


Smelting the ore, 
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which time the fire is kept up, and after that the facing slabs and 
luting require renewal. The implements used are a crowbar, poker, 
shovel, and a pair of buffalo hides, dressed whole, to form the 
bellows, the neck of which forms the nozzle, and the buttock the 
valve for the ingress of air. The hides for making them are 
worth Rs. 12 apiece.! The furnace being freshly luted, the ash-pit 
is filled with charcoal dust and chaff, and a fire being lit, six 
baskets of iron ore, each containing about thirty sers (the ser = 2ib. 
2oz. avd.), are placed round the fire. The blast is then commenced, 
one bellows being inflated while the other is undergoing depletion. 
In about half an hour the slag commences to flow from the floss- 
hole, which ts kept open by a poker. In about two hours more, 
the ore having subsided considerably, two more baskets of ore and 
a corresponding supply of charcoal is given with a new luting 
for the bellows nozzle. In another two hours, this having also 
subsided, the charge is deemed ready. The fire is then raked 
out through the flosshole, and the charge, consisting of a pasty 
mass called phalka or jhauj, is shoved out with a crowbar by the 
smelter. The same operation is repeated until seven blooms 
are obtained, consuming thirty-eight baskets of ore, thirty-one 
of which are converted into the seven blooms, and the remainder, 
comprising the partially roasted ore, become the property of the 
smelter. The charcoal consumed weighs 340 sers, or a little more 
than the seven blooms, which weigh 327 sers, or about one-third 
of the ore expended (930 sers). Each bloom consists of three 
qualities of metal, all intermixed with earthy particles. These are 
kept separate, and are broken into small pieces before being sent 
to the khatauniya or refiner. 


The furnace of the refiner is smaller than that of the smelter, 
and the implements required are a pincers, 
poker, two or three sledge-hammers, an 
anvil, and bellows. The fire being lit, a mixture of one-sixth of 
first quality, one-sixth of second quality, and the remaining two- 
thirds of third quality, in all about six sers of bloom metal, is 
placed on the hearth opposite the bellows, with the larger pieces 
nearest the fire. The blast having commenced, in a quarter of an 
hour the slag begins to flow, and in another quarter of an hour the 
1 Beckett, III., Sel. Rec., N. W.P., 25. 
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metal (now a porous, pasty mass) is taken out of the fire and 
subjected to the blows of two or more sledge-hammers ; the blows 
being slight at first, to prevent the metal flying into pieces, but 
as it becomes more solid, they are given with the full force of 
the workmen. Meanwhile a fresh supply of bloom-metal is placed 
on the hearth, as at first. The hammered mass, after several 
hammerings, assumes the shape of a small bar, weighing one and 
a quarter ser ; it is thick in the middle and tapering to either 
extremity, and six sers of charcoal have been used in its formation. 
This bar is now fit for the market, and is called by the workmen 
phala, but by the plains-people pain. The charcoal used by the 
refiner is made from the dry trunks of fir trees which have been 
felled for two or more years, while that made use of by the smelter 
is made from small green wood. The refiner class is subdivided 
into another, called Bhadeliya, who, instead of making the iron iuto 
bars, manufacture it at once into cooking utensils. Nine hundred 
and thirty sers of ore produce 327 sers of bloom-metal, which in its 
turn produce 82 sers of marketable bar-iron, or only 88 per cent. 
The bloom operation consumes 340 sers of charcoal and the refining 
process 667 sers, so that for every ser of iron produced 8:2 sers of 
charcoal are consumed. The Swedish furnace only consumes 1°33 
times the weight of the iron produced. 


The mines are leased for a term of years to contractors for a 
certain sum, and the lessee collects for the 
season from the different classes of workmen 
at the following rates: from each son or miner Rs. 24; from each 
gang of smelters Rs. 44; from refiners of the Khatauniya class 
Rs. 44, and from those of the Bhadeliya class Rs. 6. The miner is 
originally sole proprietor of the ore, which he takes to the amelter 
to reduce into blooms, giving him for his trouble one basket of ore 
(30 sers) and one basket of charcoal (5 sers) for each bloom turned 
out; also for each set of seven blooms 16 sers of grain, and food for 
one man for four days ; and at the end of the season a suit of clothes. 
Sometimes, however, owing to the smelter being largely in debt to 
the miner, he does not receive any charcoal from him. The smelter 
can only work for certain miners, generally five in number, not 
being allowed to work for any other miners; or, in other words, 
each party of five miners employ one family of smelters exclusively. 
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Each party of smelters must consist of at least five persons, but 
they generally count eight to ten persons. The share of each party 
of refiners is one half of the bloom-metal made over to them to 
refine, no further remuneration being allowed them. Refiners, 
unlike the smelters, are not bound to work for any particular 
person, but may work for any one that chooses to patronize them. 


In the roasting and smelting of the ore Captain Herbert 
Improvement needed in Tecommends a system of reverberatory fur- 
appliances. naces for these two different processes. An 
excellent material is at hand in the indurated talc known as potstone, 
which, though soft, is infusible. The simple blast furnace in use in 
Chili would also be an improvement. It is of a circular shape, 
similar to a lime-kiln, covered with a dome to confine and concen- 
trate the heat. The ore is arranged in it in 
alternate layers with the fuel, which is wood, 
and being lighted it continues burning for a considerable time. 
When required, the heat is urged by a double pair of bellows 
worked by a crank turned by a water-mill. 

The methods of reduction practised in England, where the 
subject is best understood, vary with ths ore, 
and even with the establishment: But the 
differences are trifling and only affect the minor details. The two 
great objects to be effected are, first, by a proper calcining heat to 
drive off the volatile ingredients sulphur and arsenic, and to oxidate 
the iron, thereby promoting the fusibility of the ore and consequent 
separation of the metal from the scoria when in fusion; and, 
secondly, by an intense and properly continued fusing heat to effect 
the vitrification of all the impurities which thus form a. slag at the 
top and are skimmed off while the metal sinks down in a compara- 
tively pure state. To promote this vitrification of the ingredients 
occasional additions are made to the ore as the case may seem to 
require, though in general the run of the ores is such as to require 
little beyond a few slags of an old smelting. The operations of roasting 
and smelting are repeated several times, each smelting being followed 
by a roasting, to expedite which etfect in the case of copper the ore is, 
after each smelting but the last, let into water to be granulated. This 
separation of the metal into such small parts assists the calcining 
power of the furnace, and the work is more speedily effected than if 
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performed on the mass. After the last smelting comes the process 
of refining or poling, which consists in keeping the copper in a 
melted state covered with charcoal, and introducing from time to 
time a wooden pole into the melted mass to produce the evolution 
of gaseous inatters. Lead is sometimes used both in Hungary and 
England to expedite the previous operations of the refinery. The 
oxides of this metal are amongst the inost powerful vitrifiers known. 
As such they are effectual in the assay and refinery of the precious 
metals, and as such they may be’ also used with copper. But the 
process requires attention, for if not stopped in time, or if too much 
lead be added, the copper itself will be oxidated and vitrified. 


The process of manufacturing iron from the ores is different 
from that of copper, inasmuch as none but the oxides or carbonated 
oxides of the former metal are ever employed. In the copper ores, 
that is in those which occur in any quantity, the metal is combined 
with sulphur, which can only be driven off by repeated roastings. 
In the iron ores the metal is united to oxygen and mixed with 
various earthy impurities. In reducing these ores, then, there are 
three distinct points to be attended to: first, the provision of a 
substance which shall effectually take the oxygen from the ore, 
leaving the metal mixed only with its earthy constituents; second, 
the proportioning the flux used to those earthy ingredients #0 as to 
insure a complete vitrification of them and separation from the 
metallic particles ; and third, a sufficient. heat to fuse the latter, that 
the separation and reduction may be more complete. The first 
point is attained by using a sufficient quantity of charcoal in the 
reduction of the ores; the second by adding, as the ore may require 
it, limestone or other flax ; and the third point is only to be effected 
by using a powerful blast furnace. 

It is not easy to give the outturn from the mines, the arrange- 
ments are so intricate and the returns 80 
imperfect. In 1868 about 29 maunds of 
copper were raised from the Kumaon mines, and in 1869 the same 
mines yielded the same amount, of which 21 maunds were exported. 
The Dhanpur mines in Garhwil yielded 10 maunds of copper in 
1869, but every year since the produce has decreased. In 1868 the 
Kumaon iron mines yielded about 2,000 maunds of metal, and the 
GarhwAl mines about 1,752 maunds, while the retarns of 1869 give 

Bh 
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5,153 maunds for Kamaon aud 529 maunds for GarhwAl. Besides 
this an immense qnahtity of copper is imported into Kumaon in the 
shape of manufactured vessels for culinary purposes: about 2,000 
maunds of iron also are imported from the plains against 155 
maunds exported. No reliance can be placed upon the estimates of 
outturn in recent years, as the mines have been leased for a term of 
years, and the lessees are not inclined to have their affairs too closely 
examined. 


Previous to the Gorkhdli conquest of Garhwél the copper mines 
gi eis of Nagpur are said to have yielded Rs. 5,000 
settlement of the revenue Gk. a year, or about Rs. 3,800 of our 
dezived from minerals, money. The entire mineral revenue of 
Kumaon and Garhwal, including mint dues! on the coinage of copper 
pice, had fallen in 1812 to Rs. 4,800 Gk., equivalent to Rs. 3,600 
British currency.! This was mainly due to the neglect of the 
Gorkh&li Government, under which the mines had fallen in and 
become choked with rubbish. Their suspicious policy prevented 
them from trusting their own officers, whilst their want of probity 
precluded any private person from venturing to sink the capital 
necessary to re-open the mines. In 1815 the Nagpur mines were 
leased for Rs. 10, and in the following year for Rs. 15, and with the 
villages attached to them seldom brought in more than Rs. 1,850 a 
year, whilst those in Kumaon were leased at Rs. 850 a year. Up 
to the year 1826 the revenue of the Kumaon mines was included 
in the assessment of pargana R&mgarh, and that of the Garhwal 
mines in pargana Dhanpur, and subsequently was accounted for in 
the returns of the pargana within which they are actually situated. 
Between the years 1815 and 1840 the revenue derived from mines 
averaged as follows :-— 








Kumaon. Garhwil. Total. 

Ra, Ra, Ra, 

Copper see eee 801 ‘2,086 2,887 
Tron ase wee §=1,905 226 2,131 
2,708 2,312 5,018 











The highest mineral revenue of the province for any one year 
amounted to Rs. 5,417. This return was not altogether due to the 
1 These mint dues were collected for a few years under British rale at the 


mines of Dhanpur and Gangoli, and at one-half per cent. yielded a revenue of 
Re. 800 a year. To Board, dated 6th August, 1821. 
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smelting of ore, and included the land revenue of villages attached 
to the mines for the location and support of labourers. Mr. Beckett 
in his report! on the settlement of Garhwal gives the revenue of each 
mine from 1839-40 to 1863-64. The revenue every fifth year from 
each class of mine during this period was as follows :— 







Total 
: 1854- Z 7 revenue from 
1839-40. |1844-45. [1849-650. | 1854-55. |1859-60. |1863-64. 1888-89 to 
1863-64. 





Iron wat 
Copper ... 
Lead “02 


Ra. Rs. Re. 
779 430 
2, ar ] ae 


1,738 





Total .. 
Number 
of mines 
worked, 





17 16 






In 1865 there were 24 iron, 9 copper, and 2 lead mines worked 
in Garhwal, and 33 iron, 35 copper, and 3 lead mines had been, 
abandoned. The lead mines have since been abandoned, and the 
revenue from copper and iron mines in 1878-79 was as follows :— 


Copper. Iron. Total. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Re. a. p. 
1878 ane o- 86 8 0 136 12 0 223 4 0 
1879. « 89 0 0 163 8 90 242 8 0 


There are no statistics of outturn for these years. 


In his Kumaon settlement report Mr. Beckett gives the revenue 
of each mine from the year 1844-45 to the year 1872-73. The 
revenue every fifth year from each class of mine during this period 


was as follows :— 










Total . 
revenue from 


























Class of 
mine, | 1848-49. |1858-54. |1858-59. 1868-64. |1868-69. |1872-78. | 194949 to 
1872-78. 
Rs. Be. 
Copper .. 100 48 67 80 2,831 
Irons. |_- 2,274 | 1,751 929 | 1,420 46,126 











— 


1,799 48,957 





Total | 2,874 
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The following quotation from the Commissioner’s report in 1874 
gives the opinion of those best acquainted with the subject on the 
future of the mining industry in Kumaon :—“Iron and copper 
abound, but at the present value of labour the mines are worth very 
little. The sons or miners have, as a rule, given up their old trade 
and taken to contracts. The great attraction to miners in former 
times was the cheapness of grain in the Khetsari valley, where iron 
was most extensively manufactured. This advantage no longer 
exists, for the market at Ranikhet has dcubled the price of grain, 
and the miners would be no longer content to exchange their labour 
for the small profits on iron. Copper mines are in no greater 
favour. Formerly some villages where the miners reside were 
included in the mining leases of Kumaon and Garhwal. These 
villages have been settled with the miners, therefore they are no 
longer servants of the contractor. Tea gardens and other labour 
markets offer much better terms than a contractor, who, at the least 
possible expenditure, tries to make the greatest possible profit. 
These contractors know nothing about the science of mining, and 
they have no money to expend in penetrating beyond the worked- 
out galleries. In fact the mines have collapsed, and without consi- 
derable outlay no reasonable profit can be expected. Labour is 
expensive, and English copper can be bought at a cheaper rate in 
the Almora bazar than the local miners can produce it with profit. 
I expect nothing more from native petty contractors than a pittance 
which they can realize by the resident miners working when 
convenient to themselves, when they give half of the ore to the 
contractors and keep the other half. No doubt there is abundance 
-of copper in Gangoli; but any mines, copper or iron, that are now 
worked barely produce sufficient for local consumption. Agricul- 
tural instruments are made for the people of the surrounding 
country, and a few copper vessels; but all the mines in the interior 


aro in remote places, and too far removed from a good market to be 
of much value.” 


The gold exported from Kumaon is either obtained from the 
streams within the province, or is brought 
down by the Bhotiya traders from Tibet. 
Although no mine of this metal has been discovered in the province, 
there are indications of its existence in Garhw&l. The sands of the 
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Alaknanda, Pindar, and Sona furnish a small amount of gold-dust. 
The Ganges also is auriferous as far as Lachhman Jhila, and the 
Rdmganga for a short distance below its junction with the Sona. 
The washing is nowhere a profitable occupation, and scarcely gives 
an average of four annas a day for each workman. The gold 
obtained by washing the sands of rivers paid a small duty during 
the Gorkhali rule, and was leased with the forest duties for a short 
time after the British occupation, but the amount was too trifling to 
render ita continuance expedient, and it was accordingly abolished 
by Mr. Traill. Undoubtedly a greater return might be had trom 
this source by the use of mercury, as in Australia, for the purpose 
of separating the gold from the sand; for as this is afterwards 
recovered by a simple process of distillation, the expense would be 
very little more than it now is. Captain Herbert found gold in a 
matrix of granite near the Alaknanda. 

The gold imported from Tibet by traders is chiefly taken in 
exchange for grain or cloth to balance their 
accounts, as rupees are taken by them at 
the hill fairs for the same purpose. The principal gold mines in 
Tibet, sédrchaka, are ten days’ journey beyond the borax fields 
further north and north-east in a district otherwise uninhabitable, 
named Sdr-bachydd. These are farmed or managed by a sdr-pan or 
gold commissioner on a triennial contract direct from Lhassa. The 
lessee in 1845 was also Garpan Urku-wa at Gartoh, und paid 
Rs. 17,000 per annum for the lease. He had 170 miners at work, 
for whose subsistence he used to send supplies from Pruang. It 
would also appear to be sometimes the custom to sublet ‘claims’ at 
a tax of a sdrjao or jao of gold, about 74 mashas, or ten rupees.’ 
The gold mines are worked by pits and shafts under ground, where 
the gold is found in its pure native state, and undergoes no other 
process than washing and shifting, and after that requires little or 
no refining. In this state, tied up in little bags called sdmshu (H. 
phatang), weighing about 90 grains, it forms the heavy currency of 
the country. A superstitious belief holds ground that no large 
nuggct should be removed, as it belongs to the genii of the place, 
but the Lama of Gnari is said to have one weighing nearly a ser. 


1H. Strachey, J. A. S. Ben., XVIIT. (2). 5; J. D. Cunningham, ibid, XITL ; 
Herbert to Commissioncr of Kumaon, 19th January, 1826. 
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Gold is sold ut the same fairs as the borax, and is imported to the 
value of about Rs. 10 to 12,000 annually. 


The gold in the bags commonly current has usually not more 
than 7°73 specific gravity. Even the picked 
yellow grains have only a specific gravity 
of 11°96, showing that they are alloyed with some other metal. 
The grosser impurities appear to consist of iron more or less 
oxidised. One of Montgomery’s pandits visited the gold mines 
of Thok Jalang in Rohtoh in 1867,' and describes it as a great 
excavation from 10 to 200 paces in width and 25 feet in depth, 
access to the bottom being by means of steps and slopes, 
the earth dug out being thrown on either side. The digging 
is carried on with a long-handled kind of spade or an iron 
hoe, the iron for which comes from Lada&k. A very small stream 
runs through the gold field, and the bottom is consequently 
® quagmire during the daytime. The diggers dam up the 
water, leaving a sloping channel for an escape. A cloth is then 
spread at the bottom of this channel, and the channel is sup- 
plied by one man with the auriferous earth, and another gives 
water, so that the gold sinks to the bottom and is caught in 
the cloth at the end. Some nuggets weigh up to two pounds. 
The diggers come from the Tsang province round Shigatze or 
Digarcha. There are numbers of abandoned gold fields in different 
directions about Thok Jalang, and probably a whole series of them 
from Rohtoh to Lhassa. The Sarpan levies a tax of about half a tola 
(saishu), or two-fifths of an ounce, from each digger. There is no 
wood, and water can only be had from melted ice. A cold wind blows 
at all seasons, and, in consequence, the tents of the diggers are 
pitched in excavations in the ground to protect them from this 
wind. The dried dung of yaks, ponies, and sheep afford fuel. 
The Tibetans cook and eat three times a day, their food consisting 
chiefly of boiled meat, barley cakes, buttermilk, and tea stewed 
with butter : they also smoke a great deal. They always sleep with 
their knees close up to the head and rest on the knees and 
elbows, huddling all the clothing on to their backs. The price of 
gold at Thok Jalang was about 5} to 6 rupees per saishy, or 30 
rupees per ounce. 


Thok Jalang mines. 
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Silver was brought down to these provinces from Tibet 
in former times. It was imported int 
that country from those surrounding 11 
(probably China), and does not seem to be found in Tibet itself 
in any quantity. It was sent into Tibet in a crude state in 
lumps called doja or thaka, of a general value of Rs. 165 each. 
Importations from that source have ceased for some time, owing 
possibly to the great and growing influx of silver in the shape 
of rupees from British territory. Formerly all borax, salt, &., 
was bartered for grain, cloth, &., but now, while a large amount 
is still disposed of in that way (probably to procure actual 
necessaries), still, whether it proceed from the increase of trade 
and the portability of coin for hoarding purposes; or from the 
existence of a greater demand for silver in Tibet, by far the 
largest amount of borax is disposed of here for British money. 
The Bhotiyas, too, state that our coin is largely current in Gartoh 
and the other large towns, and is preferred by the inhabitants 
there to the coinage of other countries. They ask for the Che- 
hardddr Rupaya, or face-printed money.’ The difference in the 
exchange now made up in Government rupees cannot be leas 
than eighty thousand to one lakh of rupees per annum. This 
trade in rupees dates from about 1820, when they began to dis- 
place the Srinagari and Ladéki rupees. 
The mines of copper in Kumaon and Garhwal have never been 
Gicee hse of much practical value either as a source 
of supply for local consumption or as 
offering a valuable return to labour and capital. They are still, 
however, deserving of notice, and we shall now describe each in 
succession, commencing with the Gangoli mines in Kumaon. 
The R&i mine in pargana Gangoli is the most important in 
wets Kumaon. The ore is chiefly pyrites ina 
matrix of indurated and sometimes slaty 
talcose and steatitic schists inclosed in dolomite. .1n some places 
the one, and in some places the other, forms the roof and sides of 
the mine. The dolomite has a large crystalline grain and great 
tenacity, and forms a perfectly durable work when excavated. The 
achists when massive may be depended on, and can be easily worked, 
1 Lawder in Rec. Geol. Sur. 
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but, ss arule, they occur of such inferior consistence, having 
much the appearance of re-united débris, that they require support, 
and often occasion much inconvenience and even danger. The ore 
occurs in the schists in numerous strings, having every appearance 
of being leaders, as they are called, to solid ore, and forming a dis- 
tinct lode. The strike or direction of the strata is nearly W.-N.-W. 
to K.-8.-E., dipping at an angle of about 45° to the N.-N.-E. The 
copper ore is accompanied by iron pyrites which are occasionally 
found in the pentagonal dodecahedron form, but most commonly in 
such irregular and anomalous forms as can with difficulty be 
described. There are a few specimens of grey copper, but the work- 
ing ore is undoubtedly pyrites. On visiting the mine in 1836, 
Captain Drummond found the lode about two feet wide, containing 
a good yellow copper ore, but with a large proportion of its matrix 
talcose, twenty per cent. only being metalliferous. The ore is 
extracted in the usual way by means of drifts slightly inclining 
upwards, to allow for drainage. The adit at Captain Drummond’s 
visit was driven on the course of one of the lodes which continues 
west about 60 feet, when it falls in with another lode that alters its 
direction to 15,° and afterwards to 30° north, inclining nearly 50° to 
the east of north. At that time the adit had penetrated some 348 
feet from the entrance. The ore had been taken away from beneath 
as far as the miners could excavate it, and the hollow had been filled 
up with rubbish. From above, too, the ore was taken away as far 
as it was found productive. The passage varied from two to four 
feet in height and from two to two and a half feet in width, being 
bounded by the hard dolomitic rock which the miners did not 
know how to remove. In 1868-69 these mines fell in and became 
flooded with water. About a couple of hundred yards to the north, 
and in the same hill, is another similar deposit of copper. This 
used to be laid open to the surface during the rainy season, and was 
then allowed to fall in, so soon as the water employed by the miners 
to carry off the talcose mud from the ore ceased to be plentiful. 
This also has ceased to be worked for some time. 

in 1815 one specimen of fused copper from the Gangoli mine 
and several specimens of the ore in matrix 
were sent to the Mint at Calcutta for assay. 
The report showed that the ore was mixed with arsenic and sulphur, 
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and produced 25 per cent. of malleable metal, but the specimens were 
too small to allow of any exhaustive examination of them.' In 1826 
Captain Herbert valued the outturn at 35 per cent. of the pure ore, 
and in 1836 Captain Drummond gave the general result from the 
pyrites in their perfectly pure state as about 30 per cent. of metallic 
copper. Pyrites, though not a rich ore, is the most important of 
any, from its abundance and from being generally more to be 
depended on for continuance than the richer varieties. In England 
more copper is obtained from it than from all the other ores 
together. The Gangoli, Sira, and Sor mines were farmed from 
the conquest until 1828, when they were leased for one year to the 
miners,® and were again farmed at a reduced rent in 1833. In 
1815 they yielded a revenue of Rs. 850, increased to Rs. 1,201 in 
1819 and 1820, and to Rs. 1,215 in 1821 and 1822, but in 1874 
the whole of the copper mines of Kumaon brought in a revenue 
of only Rs. 30 a year. 

The Stra mines in Patti Baérabisi in pargana Sira are situated 
on the northern side of a hill somewhat 
higher than the one at Rai. The ore here 
too consists of copper pyrites, accompanied by iron pyrites in a 
gangue formed of dolomitic and talcose rocks. In 1816, a specimen 
of copper ore from the Sira mine was sent to the Mint at Calcutta 
for assay, with the result that it was found to contain only 24 per 
cent. of malleable metal, so that 1t was thought that this mine would 
not repay the working.‘ Captain Drummond found that nearly 
thirty-three fathoms from the entrance the adit struck on a copper 
lode on which a level passage was driven that continued westward, 
its course being about 10° south of west, and the dip northerly 
from 45° to 50°. The ore was harder and more mixed with iron 
pyrites than the ore at Rai. At the end of the level a second lode 
yielding a poor ore was met, and beyond it a pit was sunk which 
seemed to have yielded in former times fair returns. 

The Gaul mine in Patti Kharahi and the Sor Gurang are simi- 
larly situated, but the ore produced is in 
very small quantities, consisting of grey 
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1To Government, dated 14th June, 1815. From Government, dated 1ath 
January, 1816, 1Sec further Stat. Kum.. p. 389 :J. 4.8. Ben.. VIL, 935. 
3 To Board. dated 2nd January, 1829. 4 From Government, dated 13th 
Jauuary, 1816. 
36 
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copper, copper pyrites, and carbonate of copper. Steatite and lime- 
stone are the neighbouring rocks, the steatite forming the gangue. 
The Sor mine had not been worked up to 1833, although a lease at 
a small rental had been taken out in 1821.1 Captain Herbert notices 
that all these ores are free from the presence of arsenic, which, above 
all other metals, deteriorates the quality of the copper and is most 
difficult to remove. 


In digging the foundation of a house at Hawalbigh the workmen 
came on a vessel containing three crystallized 
specimens of bournonite, the triple sulphuret 
of copper, antimony, and lead, and the only trace hitherto dis- 
covered of its existence in these hills (1826). Copper pyrites 
also exist near Ganai and Phadidli in Patti Athgdion in pargana 
Gangoli ; at Bujil and Rathdyat in Patti Bel ina matrix of steatite 
and feldspar ; and at Tamba kan in Patti Ganyoli in a matrix of tal- 
cose rocks. There are small mines in Patti Giwar, at Chin ka K4li, 
Beler, Sor, and at Kemakhet, on the east bank of the Ladhiya river 
in Kali Kumaon. 


The copper mines of British Garhwal are more extensive and 
have always borne a higher reputation than 
those of Kumaon. The principal are situ- 
ated at Dhanpur and -Dhobri in pargana Dewalgarh. These mines 
yielded a considerable outturn in former times, but of late years 
operations have not been so vigorously carried on, owing to the 
intricacy of the workings, and the idea prevailing among the miners 
that very little ore remains in the mines. 


The Dhanpur mine is situated on the north side of a high and 
precipitous range in compact dolomite.? The 
ores are principally copper pyrites and grey 
or vitreous copper ores, with the red oxide and green carbonate in 
smaller quantities, the latter being scarce. The ores are found in a 
bed about fifty to sixty feet wide, which runs nearly north and south, 
and underlies east about one foot in the fathom. It is divided by a 
bed of potstone or indurated talc, which runs through the copper 
formation longitudinally, conforming to the strata and having a frith 

‘ To Board, dated 14th February, 1829. * Mr, Wilkin’s report, J. A. 8., 


Ben., XII., 454 ; Reckendorf's report, ibid, XIV., 471 ; Captain Herbert to Com- 
missioner, 10th January, 1826, 
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or flukan on the western side. The seams of ore are sometimes one 
foot in thickness, but seldom more than one inch. In his report on 
Dhanpur, in 1816, Mr. Traill declared that these mines were inca- 
pable of much improvement, and that the ore produced was not rich. 
The lease of the mines, including the twenty-two villages uttached to 
supply the requisite labour and grow grain for the miners, was fixed 
at Rs. 1,850 a year. Up to 1829 there was little improvement, as 
the lessees were too poor to undertake the cleaning out of the mines, 
and no capitalist would venture to take them.’ In 1838, the best 
seam or vein seen by Mr. Wilkin was not more than half an inch 
thick, and in 1841 the best lode worked was about two inches. The 
veins are very close together, and being softer than the matrix, the 
ore used to be first removed, and then the miners burned the rock 
with wood and threw water on it to facilitate removal. The red 
dolomite is of such a consistence as to seldom require props for its 
support, thus enabling the miners to dispense with wooden frame- 
work and to work all the year round, while the situation of the mine 
on the top of a hill admits of adits for drainage. The interior 
consists of a network of chambers from end to end. 

The Dhobri mine is situated on the south side of the Dhanpur 
range in very nearly the same kind of rock 
as the Dhanpur mine, but in this mine most 
of the veins are horizontal, running along the side of the hill. At 
the surface they are very small, containing oxide of iron and green 
stains of copper, and occasionally copper pyrites. The present 
working mine is not extended very far from the outside of the pre- 
cipice or surface, the ores being much the same near the surface as 
at a distance from it. When the miners find their passages grow- 
ing long and tedious they begin outside on a new vein. There are 
severe old mines west of the Dhobri village ; one of them is very 
extensive, and the ores seem to have been most abundant when the 
horizontal vein was crossed by perpendicular ores ; but the whole of 
the horizontal vein has been taken away. The most western of these 
veins is said to have been very rich, but it fell in about the time the 
Gorkhalis entered the province, and has not been opened since. The 
ores of these mines are principally copper pyrites, containing 25 per 
cent. of copper. There is water for machinery about a mile and a 

4 To Government, dated 14th February, 1829. 
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half below the mine, and wood for all purposes near that place. 
There is another mine on this range at Maulgiri, said to be in the 
same rock as the Dhobri mine. There are other mines of both 
copper and iron in Dhanpur, but few of them are worked, and they 
are for the most part of little value. The mines were leased in 
1872 to a European, but even then western intelligence and energy 
could not make’them a remunerative investment. There is a copper 
mine in Patti Lobha at Agar Sera! in the face of a precipice on the 
right bank of the Ramganga river which was leased in 1872 for three 
rupees. The lessee, however, makes little profit, as the shatts have 
been sunk so deep that men are afraid to enter them, and the rock is 
too hard to allow of fresh shafts being driven, unless at great expense. 


The Pokhri copper mines early attracted the attention of the 
Government of the country. For many 
years they had been worked by the Garhwal 
Rajas, and subsequently by the Gorkhélis. They consist of several 
separate mines ; that known as the Chaumattiya is situated in talc 
which rests on dolomitic limestone. The 
lode after crossing the ridge east of the mine 
enters a very compact basin, in which ts situated the Duined mine. 
This has not been worked much, owing to the softness of the 
talc and the abundance of water, but it is said to have a good 
lude in one part of it. The lode then crosses the hill near Deothfn, 
a small village above the mine, and is found near Gugli and 
Keswara, where some ores have been extracted, but have never 
proved very profitable in working.” 


The Pokhri mines. 


Chaumattiya mine. 


The Raja’s mine is situated about 450 yards north of the Chau- 
mattiya mine in common dolomite which 
rests on talcose schist. A shaft of 70 
fathoms was dug by the early workers meeting an adit which must 
have been driven over 100 fathoms through dead ground. Several 
other adits were driven, and when they fell together, about one 
hundred years ago, there were three places where copper was 
found—the Gaja Chauk, Kuvera Chauk, and Bhartwal Kua, all of 
which have now fallen in. The produce was about 300 sers of ore 


a day, yielding 25 per cent. of copper. Two-thirds were claimed 


' Desc ibed by Beckett in Sel. Rec., N-W. P., III., N. 8., $71. ? For 
detatle o these mincs sce Mr. Wilkin’s report in J. A. 8S. Ben., XII., 454, and 
Reckend orf in ibid, XIV., 471, 
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by the Réja, and the remainder was left to the miners, who had also 
grants of land free of revenue. The experiments of Mr. Wilkin 
already noticed were confined to these two mines and a new 
mine which he opened close by. In the new mine the lode was 
vory promising and yielded good specimens of ores near the surface, 
but at adepth of fifteen fathoms it became poor, and was consequent- 
ly abandoned. During the time the experiment lasted the expen- 
diture on the Chaumattiya mine amounted to Rs. 2,847, and the 
return in copper to Rs. 231, besides about three to four hundred 
rupees worth of ore. Rs. 347 were expended on the Raja's mine, 
and the experiment was then abandoned, and the new mine 
cost Rs. 246 before the operations were closed. The entire net 
cost of the undertaking when operations ceased was for labour, in 
working the mines, less sale proceeds of copper, Rs. 2,585, and for 
European superintendence Rs. 4,800, or a total of Rs. 7,385. These 
mines were then leased to a native contractor for Rs. 500 a year. 


In addition to the three mines mentioned above there are several 
others in the vicinity of Pokhri, some of which were worked by 
the former rulers, and some again have never been opened. Mr. 
Wilkin noticed the principal mines, and described them as follows:— 


The Nota mine is situated about two and a half miles north-west 
of the Pokhri mines in talc, which rests on 
dolomitic limestone. The lode is a bed of 
yellow or buff-coloured talc, about four feet wide, dipping north- 
west at 50°; it rests immediately on the dolomite limestone, and 
has a sulphuric effervescence on the surface. This mine is said to 
have been rich ; it is situated on the western side of an extensive 
basin or valley, on the eastern side of which ores have been turned 
up by the plough, but no mine has been worked. This is an extensive 
field for mining, as the lode may be productive throughout the basin 
or valley. There is wood and water for all purposes near this mine. 

The Thala mine is situated about a mile north-west of the Nota 
mine, probably on the same lode, in an ex- 
tensive plain or comparatively level surface. 
It was first worked in 1810, and again in 1825, but there being no 
good facility for adits, the water prevented its being worked to any 
considerable depth. The minors who worked it state the ores to be 
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copper pyrites disseminated in a lode of two feet wide, one-fifth of 
which was metalliferous. There is plenty of wood for all purposes 
in the neighbourhood of this mine. 


The Danda mine is situated on the hill, about 500 yards above 
the Thala mine, in chlorite slate and talc, 
which on the north-western side comes in 
contact with common dolomite. This mine has been worked toa 
considerable extent, and is said to have yielded Rs. 52,000 profit in 
one year. The ores are of good quality, and found in three or four 
different beds or holes which dip into the hill at an angle of 30°. 
The chiorite slate in which the beds of talc and ores are found is so 
hard as to stand without timber ; it also contains finely disseminated 
copper in small quantity. The lodes run into a fine fall or basin 
westward, in which Mr. Wilkin thought they would be found pro- 
ductive. There is abundance of wood near this mine, but no water 
for machinery nearer than the Théla mine. 


Danda mine, 


The Talapungla mine is situated about a mile north-east of the 
Danda mine in talc, which rests on dolomitic 
limestone. The strata in which the ores are 
found is about six fathoms wide, dipping south-west at various 
angles. The bed is extensive, but the ores are scarce ; however, 
this might improve at a distance from the surface. Ores hav been 
found in a precipice, east of this mine, near the village of Bangtal, 
but at present the outcrop is covered with rubbish ; it is in the tal- 
cose formation, and has good facilities for working. 


Tdlaptingla mine. 


The Kharna mine is situated in the ravine below Bangtal, near 
its junction with the Nagal river in talc ; it 
was discovered by the water of the ravine 
washing away the strata, and leaving a quantity of ores exposed to 
view ; these ores were taken away by the Pokhri miners and the 
mine was worked five or six fathoms under the surface, beyond which 
they were prevented from going by the water. They say that the lode 
at the bottom of the mine for two fathoms in length is one foot wide, of 
solid copper pyrites. Of late years nothing has been done at this mine 
beyond washing among the surface layer, which contains a small 
quantity of copper pyrites. There is plenty of wood in the neighbour- 
hood of this mine and water for machinery, but no facility for adits. 


Kharna mine. 
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Mr. Beckett has described the mode of mining and preparing the 
ore of the Agar Sera! mine from which the following account has been 
extracted. The gangue consista of white and yellow quartz much 
encrusted with green carbonate of copper, and is so difficult to work 
that not more than 40 to 60fb. of ore can be excavated by one man 
inaday. The workings are dry and the lode has a dip of about 30° 
below the horizon with a north-westerly direction. The ore is 
pounded and moistened with water und receives an admixture of five 
parts in six of limestone as a flux. The charge, consisting of about 
6Ib. of unmixed ore, takes about half an hour to melt and is placed 
from time to time in handfuls on the furnace, and covered with oak 
charcoal which is occasionally m-istened with water. When the 
fire falls in after the last supply of ore, the charge is ready to be 
taken out. The door of the furnace is then taken away and the 
remains of the fire being raked out, there appears at the bottom a 
melted mass which, after being stirred about a minute or two to allow 
the heavier particles to settle down, is sprinkled with water to harden 
the surface. Three or four of these charges being taken away, the 
melted copper is found at the bottom in a small mass weighing 
about 2} ounces, for which twelve pounds of charcoal have been used. 
Thus from every 100 parts of ore about 21,ths parts of copper are 
procured, having consumed 200 parts of charcoal or, in other words, 
137tb. of charcoal are required for the production of a little over 
two pounds of pure copper, which sells at about one rupee a pound. 


The iron ores found in Kumaon all belong to either of two varie- 
ties, the rhombohedral or the prismatic. The 
first is a peroxide of iron containing in its 
best defined type 70 per cent. of iron and 30 per cent. of oxygen. 
The workable ore, however, often contains earthy impurities which 
reduce the proportion so low as 50 per cent. of metal. This is the 
common species. A variety of this, known as red hematite, also 
occurs in many places, and frequently contains small grains of 
specular iron ore of a highly splendent lustre. At Ramgarh it 
passes into the variety known as scaly iron ore, consisting of loosely 
cohering glimmering particles of a steel-grey or iron-black colour, 
strongly soiling and feeling unctuous to the touch. Captain Herbert 


1 Bee Sel. Rec:, N.-W P., IIL, N.S. p. 34, and Glean. in Science, 1, 230; As, 
Res. XVIII. (1), 227 (Herbert) ; Traill and Batten, Statistics of Kumaon, Agra, 
851. 
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considers these beds connected with those at Dhaniya Kot on the 
Kosi. Both yield very good iron. The prismatic species or hydrated 
peroxide is only known to occur in the Chaugarkha pargana. 


The following are the principal iron mines in Kumaon. In Patti 
Agar of the Ramgarh pargana, as noted, the 
iron is of the species known as scaly, some- 
what laminated in structure, slightly micaceous, and influencing the 


Kumaon mines. 


magnetic needle. The names of the principal mines are the Lusgani, 
Nathia Kan, Gulla and Satbunga mines, the last of which has a rich 
hematite. In Patti Ramgarh, also, there are several mines that are 
largely worked. For the first 18 years of British rule these mines 
were leased to the headman of the Agaris at a nominal rent,! which 
up to 1826 included all the iron mines in Kumaon. In 1833 the min- 
ing industry in Rémgarh received its first check in the emigration 
of the miners to Khetsari in Pali, and has never since recovered its 
early importance. In the Chaugarkha pargana, the ore of the 
Muniya mine in Patti Lakhanpur is of the prismatic species. It is 
of two varieties, the ochry and compact. The former sometimes 
contains octahedral crystals and magnetic iron ore, and in the 
neighbourhood of the mine on the summit of a small hill there occur 
rolled pieces consisting of grains of quartz and small octahedral crys- 
tals of this mineral cemented together. These pieces are magnets, 
and have each two poles. The ores, too, contain manganese in notable 
proportion, and would consequently afford a very good steel ; 
as it is to the alloy of this metal that the superiority of the steel 
manufactured from brown ore is attributed. In Patti Dérun there 
are mines at Digarhia and Jhiratoli of the same nature ; in Rangor 
Patti at Jalaland Digarhia ; in Patti Kharahi at Lob. A specimen 
of iron ore brought from the neighbourhood of Milam, called by the 
natives of Malla Juhar ‘buldunga, seems a crystalline variety 
of red hematite. It is used there for a red dye, the colour being 
extracted by rubbing the stone on a hard surface while wet. 


The mines of Patti Giwar in pargana Péli are found at Chiteli, 

Sirauli, Khetséri, Simalkhet, Gudi, Bailgaon, 

Bonigarh, and close by at Mehalchauri and 

Tilwéra. The valley in which the iron is produced rans nearly 

north and south, and extends from Dwérahat on the soath to Pandua 
1To Government, 24th December, 1833. 
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Khal on tho north. it is formed by the rivers Kotlar and Khetaéri, 
both flowing into the Ramganga, the bed of the former being about 
nine miles long, and that of the latter six miles. The ores lie on the 
east side of the valley and occur along a range of hills about thirteen 
miles in extent. The Simalkhet mine! is the largest, and has four 
entrances penetrating upwards of 350 feet into the mountain. The 
ores here consist of red hxmatite of a good quality in a gangue of 
clay slate branching in every direction and at all angles. The lodes 
range from 3” to 18” in width and 2)’ to 15’ in height, the average 
being from 3’ to 5’ by 4’ to 6’. There is no water, and the sur- 
rounding rock is compact, requiring few supports. 

In Sayalgarh of pargana Kotauli there is some iron ore not at 
present worked. At Manglalekh in Talla Rao the ore is much 
esteemed for its quality, and is raised in some quantity. At Dehchauri, 
It&mgarh, and Khurpa T4l the mines are in the hands of the Kumaon 
Iron Works Company. The Lugthan mine is in Malla Katyur, and 
there is another in Baraon Patti in pargana Gangoli. The burrows at 
Khairna are now unworked, likewise those at Simalkha and Uchakot. 


In the Garhwél district the iron mines in Patti Painkhanda 
exhibit specimens of granular iron pyrites 
imbedded in veins of quartz which occur 
in a dark-greyish talcose schist. They are apparently not very 
rich in ore. In Patti Sili Chandpur the Rajbunga mine gives 
arich hematite which is slightly attracted by the needle, and is 
still worked. The Khush mine in the same patti gives a mica- 
ceous ore, scaling off easily ard showing minute crystals resemb- 
ling garnets on the edges of some specimens. The adjacent 
beds seem to be chloritic schists; this ore affects the needle. 
In Taili Chandpur magnetic ore is found with hematite, and 

a specimen from Patti Talli Kaliphét resembles specular iron ore. 
Specimens from the Bukhanda mine in Patti Bichhla Nig- 
srigpateeas pur are also of a micaceous nature, and 
‘ seem to contain in parts minute orystals of 
quartz and pyrites, otherwise they much resemble graphite, and 
soil the fingers when touched. They do not influence the com- 
pass needle. The Jakhtoli mine in the same pattt give an ore which 

1 TIL, Sel. Rec., N.-W. P., 23. 
37 
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is probably a clay ironstone. It is of a light coffee colour and of 
little specific gravity. The Gilet mine close by gives an ore of a 
similar quality. In Malla Nagpur the ore is probably hematite. 
A vein of iron pyrites runs along the Alaknanda in this patti near the 
village of Hath. The people call them ‘ sona ke pathar,’ or gold stone, 
and sell them to the pilgrims to Badrin&th at high rates. The stones, in 
the form of pewder, are used as an orpiment, and the stone itself asa 
flint. A specimen from Nagpur itself is probably a carbonate of iron. 
The Mok mine in Patti Malli Dasauli yields an ore of which 
Dasauli and Bachhan- Specimens appear to be magnetic, rich in 
syGn. metal, black in colour and crystalline, and 
laminated in structure. It possesses highly magnetic properties. 
The Charbang mine in the same locality is of a similar character, 
very rich in iron, and, according to Mr. Lawder, exhibits its polarity 
in the direction of the planes of lamination. The Dungara mine in 
Patti Bachhansyiin gives specimens which may possibly be an earthy 
hydrated oxide of iron. Its colour varies from ochry to dusky black, 
streak the same. It is of little specific gravity, the clay seemingly 
predominating. The iron of Bachhansyun, however, has a wide 
reputation for hardness and toughness. Sledge-hammers (gan) made 
from it have been found to last out those of the best English metal. 


The ore of Pipali mine in Patti Iriya Kot is probably a 
hydrous form of sesqui-oxide of iron, the 
clay largely predominating. The Danda 
Toli mine in the same patti seems to give an argillaceous variety 
of brown hematite. Lohba affords a rich hematite, raised in large 
quantities. The Chalya mine in Patti Painin gives a hard and 
brittle ore possessing the iron-black colour and metallic lustre of 
magnetic iron, but specimens of it failed to affect the compass needle 
in the manner characteristic of that ore. It may possibly on 
analysis be found to contain manganese. 


The deposits of lead are fairly numerous. The ore is found at 
Lead. Téchhira in pargana Dhanpur mixed with 
alittle silver. A large mine also existed 

at Ghirti in the snowy range between Milam and Niti, but this 
has lately been closed by a landslip. The mines at Ralum and 
Banskum on the banks of the Gori river and at Baidli Baghir 
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are unworked. The or is galema, and the matrix is silex, with 
varying proportions of teldspar and calcapar. The Nagpur mine 
is a fairy one, but somewhat inaccessible. Near the Gaul mine in 
Patti Khardhi and at Sor (iurang copper mines there are depo- 
sits of lead ore. Tho former is a galena traversing a silicious 
limestone, but neither ure reguiirly worked. When the villagers 
require lead they burn the rock, and the lead, more or less sul- 
phuretted, trickles from the crevices. A large nodule of lead, the 
size of an eight-en-pound shot, was found in Patti Maundarsyun, 
on the banks of the Nayar river. It consisted of pure galena, but 
though search was made wo more could be dixcovered. in Jaunsar 
there are mines at Maiyar aud Bourela on the lett bank of the Tons 
river and at Aiyér on the right bank. At Muaiyar and Aiyar the 
matrix is clay slate, and at Borela, limestone suppose! to be » bed 
in the clay slate.t’| The revenue from these mines is now nominal. 


Yellow arsenic, anown as hamtal, 1s sound in the northern parts 
of Kumaon, near Mun-yarn. A small portion 
is brought down every year |. (he Bhotiyas 
for sale at the Bageswar fair in January 

Indications gf lignite appear near Ranibagh clese to Haldwani, 
the Barakheri pas. near Bhamauri, and in 
the streams of :he sub-Uimalaya near Najib- 
abad in the Bijnor district. They do m' xi. jromise of any 
workable fuel, and, judging trom the experien‘e obtained in otber 
parts of the hills, it is questionable whether an: lignite deposits 
will ever be discovered of such extent and quality ws to repay the 
expense of mining them. An analysis of a specimen of the 
Ranibagh ligmite gave carbon 60-0, volatile matter 36-4, ash 3:6. 
The percentage of ash, however, contrasts favourably with Bengal 
coal.2 Traves of a true peat are found at Bhim Tal. In 1833 
Mr. E. Ravenshaw reported’ the existence of coal in the bed of the 
Dhela river near Lalanang in Garhwal, where ig occurred in thin 
seams varying from one inch to four inches broad. Similar traces 
were discovered in the heils of the Chala und Phika streams, but 
none of any commercial value. The specimens received in Calcutta 
were nearly all of the same character, “st ongly unpregnated with 
1 As. Res., XVI. 387 +97. BJ AS. 
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sulphuret of iron which forms their fibres, streaking some of them 
and passes into thick masses of pyrites, decomposing in others. A 
clean lump had a specific gravity of 1-968 in consequence, and the 
residual ash was principally iron oxide.” 


Graphite! (plumbago) crops out at the Kalimatiya hill to the 
north of Almora and on the spur of Banini 
Devi facing Almora on the Lohughét road. 
In 1850, specimens were sent to England and subjected to exami- 
nation, when it was found that it could be made serviceable as _ 
graphite. Excavations were also made by Major Drummond at 
Garjoli near Balti, and Palsimi, aboat three miles from Balti and the 
same eastward of Almora. The following is the report of Mr. Rose, 
the mineralogist who tested the specimens sent from Almora :— 
“‘ Graphite is applied to several purposes. When very fine, compact, 
and of a sufficient cohesion, it is cut up for drawing-pencils. When 
the texture is loose, or it is otherwise of inferior quality, it is ground 
down and deprived of foreign substances by washing, as ores of 
metals are prepared for smelting. The powder thus purified is then 
used for various purposes, such as crucibles (beiny refractory or 
infusible by heat) for burning iron, and reducing the friction of 
machinery. A new method is now adopted for making artificial 
pencils, which are scarcely if at all inferior to those sawn out of the 
finest blocks. The dust of such fine material as your specimens 
Nos. 4, 8, and particularly No. 10, properly prepared, is subjected 
to vast hydraulic pressure (several hundred tous), and thus acquires 
the compactness and solidity necessary for the best purposes. The 
best kinds of graphite may be known by a pale lead-blue colour, 
high lustre, unctuosity, and inferior specific gravity. The first nine 
specimens will answer for pencils, most of them sufficiently pure 
and compact to be divided for that purpose. All the varieties sent 
may be used, even No. 13, though connected with much matrix, as 
it can be deprived of this by grinding and washing. All the 
varieties of this. substance must continue in demand and bring 
remunerative prices if the expense of mining and conveyance should 
not be too great.” It is also found in Patti Lohba of Garhwal on 
the Karnprayag road, and is there used as a dye. 


‘See, further, Gleanings in Science, IIT,, 280; J. A. S., KXIV., 203; In. Rev. 
(HL D.), KVIL, 38: Bec, NeW. B,, LI, N. &, 371. 
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Salphor is found both in Kumaon and Garhwal. In the former 
district it occurs in the tract called Mun- 
syari, and mechanically mixéd with carbonate 
of lime in the beds of’ the Ramganga and Ganjiya rivers. It is 
also found as green sulphate of iron, and could be obtained in any 
quantity from the iron pyrites of the copper mines. There are also 
sume sulphureous springs, as those at Naini Tal, Nargoli, and 
Kiathyodam. There are two sulphur springs in Garhwal: the first 
lics close to the snowy range to the north-east of the temple of 
Madh Maheswar in pargana Nagpur ; the other is on the left bank 
of the Biri river, two miles above its junction with the Alaknanda. 
The water of this last is so very strongly impregnated that its 
existence can be discovered by the smell long before arriving at the 
spring itself. Neither are made use of any way. Sulphur is alsc found 
in the galleries of the lead mines at Maiyér on the Tons in Jaunsir. 


Sulphur. 


Borax or tincal, a native saline compound of boracic acid and 
his soda. The borax and salt fields of Gnari or 
; Hundes, lhd-lhaka or lhdli-thdka, lie to the 
north of Bongbwa Tal, across mountains that round the north-east 
side of the valley of the Shajan river, parallel to the Gangri range, 
and in the eastern part of the Zjang of Rehtoli (Rudukh) and at the 
Chapakani lake. The two salts are obtained from different spots in 
the same vicinity, and are both worked in the same way by lixivia- 
tion from the earth taken from the surface of the ground in which 
the salts are developed by natural efflorescence. These salt fields 
are open to all who choose to adventure their labour in them on 
payment of one-tenth of the produce to the Lhassa Govertnent, who 
have an excise establishment on the spot.! The borax is collected 
from June to September and sold at the different fairs—Ganpa, 
Gartok, Sibilam, Chajna, Taklakhar, Dabakhar. It is brought 
down by the Bhotiya traders and purchased by the merchants 
of Ramnagar, where it is refined. The process is as follows :— The 
borax is pounded and placed in shallow tubes, and then coverc: 
with water to the extent of «few inches ; to this is added a solution 
of about two pounds of lime dissolved in two parts of water, for 
overy ten maunds (820 pounds) of borax, and the whole mass : 
well stirred every six hours. Next day it is drained on sieves o 
3 Strachey: J. A. 8. Ben., XVII. (2), 67. 
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cloth, and after this iz again dissolved in 2} times its weight of 
boiling water, and about sixteen pounds of lime added for the 
above quantity. It is then filtered, evaporation takes place, and 
subsequently it is crystallized in funnel-shaped vessels, usually of 
kansa, an alloy of copper and zinc or lead. The loss in weight is 
about 20 per cent. Borax is used in medicine and the arts. Dry 
borax acts on the metallic oxides at a high temperature, melting 
and vitrifying them into beautiful coloured glasses. It is also used 
as a flux for soldering in goldsmith’s work and as a varnish combined 
with shell-lac. Its principal use is, however, in the manufacture of 
coloured glass, enamel, and glazed substances.? 

Gypsum is found in pargana Chhakhéta. Perhaps the best bed 
is near the Nihal bridge on the road between 
Kéladhangi and Naini Tal. In 1850 the late 
Mr. Tregear, of the Bareilly College, mude some very good plaster of 


Gypeum. 


Paris from it, which might be found useful in external plastering, as it 
has the property of expanding on cooling. Gypsum is found in Garh- 
wal, on the banks of the Alaknanda near Panai and Nagrasu. There 
is also a dark-green variety which the people sometimes make 
into saucers and howls. Captain P. T. Cautley noticed? the 
occurrence of gypsum at Sansardhara and Salkot near Dehra and 
described its appearance and origin, which was further discussed by 
the Rev. R. Everest, but these papers have now little practical 
value.‘ 


A white saponaceous stone resembling and used for the same 
madeislods purpose as pipeclay ag prowsced in many 
places. In Garhwal various vessels are 
turned from it, which when polished have the appearance of marble 


They retain liquid, but being extremely brittle are little ased. 


Asbestos has lately been discovered in a hill to the north of 

and at a short distance from Ukhimath m 

Garhwal. It is said to be of very good 

quality, but it is too far inland tv be profitably worked. The people 

use it medicinally for dressing wounds and burns, and as a wick for 

oil-lamps, but it may yet be turned to a profitable account as 
a packing for steam-jvints and the like. 


Ure bash. As. Res., XVIII, (1), p. 216. 3 J. A. 8. Ben, I, 
289. Ibid, #9), and Sherwill on Darjiling gypsum, idid, XXI.,, 638. 


Asbestos. 
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Silajit! or Salajtt, a native sulphate of alumina, is found both 
in Kumaon, Nepdl and parganas Pain- 
khanda and Nagpur in Garhwal. It is much 
sought after and used as a dressing for wounds. It occurs in small 
light lumps, colour brownish white, externally anhydrous, internally 
semi-crystalline, fracture slightly fibrous, with a lustre resembling 
asbestos, porous, containing small cavities lined with scarcely percep- 
tible needle-like crystals, adheres a little to the tongue. Taste acidu- 
lous saline, soluble in twice its weight of distilled water, friable. 


Bilajit. 


Mr. Stevenson’s analysis" gives as its component parts : sulphate of 
alumina, .95 ; peroxide of iron, 3; insoluble matter (silex), 1, and 
loss, 1. This analysis would appear to point to a specimen of great- 
er purity than those commonly met with in the bazars which, as 
a rule, have seldom more than 66 per cent. of sulphate of alumina. 
The jumps generally have an admixture of red sand and frequently 
portions of micaceous stone are found embedded in them. Some 
of them have the smooth surfaces of stalactites and are not unlike 
those deposits. Allare readily soluble in water, and when touch- 
ed with the tongue give the taste of common alum. Dr. Camp- 
bell has described*® the Nepélese trade in Salajit. 

Limestone is found all over the division, both in immense 
masses exhibiting vurious shades of colour 
and structure, and as local tufa deposits. 
There are three distinct ranges of limestone hills in Garhwal : the 
first north of the Alaknanda in Nagpur, the second running from 
Lohba Patti to the Pindar, and again to the Alaknanda in Patti 
Bachhansyun, and the third running parallel to the plains and 
south of the Nayar river. There are also small patches of limestone 
scattered throughout the district, but not in such large quantities 
as in the abovementioned ranges. Lime is manufactured at Naini 
Tal, at Jydli in the Kharahi range, half-way between Bageswar and 
Almora, at Chiteli, north of Dwiarahat, at Simalkha, Baitélghét, 
and Dhikuli for Ranikhet, and on the new cart-road to Ramnagar. 
Lime is also made in Borarau, Sor, Sira, Dhydnirao, and Charfl. 
Two kinds of limestone are used in the Turdi district, the one being 
obtained from the quarries at the foot of the Kumaon hills, which 


1 Derived from ‘ sila,” a stone, and ‘ji,’ principle or essence, IJLAS., 
Ben., II. 321, rJLA . 8., Ben., IL, 482. 
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give by far the best kind of lime; the other is the tufa deposit 
obtained in the small nalas of the tract itself ; this latter kind, how- 
ever, js of a very inferior quality. First-class limestone costs -at 
th quarries five to eight rupees per 100 maunds; the tax levied 
by the Forest Department is eight rupees on that amount, and 
cartage may be averaged at half a rupee per mile for 100 maunds, 
Thus the stone is landed at most points in the district for 30 rupees 
per 100 maunds, and including the expense of burning, a maund 
of lime costs 10 to 12 annas. This lime will bear two or three por- 
tions of pounded brick or surki.. Second-class limo ready for use 
now costs 25 rupees, and delivered in Naini Tal, 50-100 rupees 
per 100 maunds ; it will, however, only bear. a proportion of one 
part of pounded brick to two parts of lime. 

Good building stone can be procured in most parts of the 
hills. At Almora fine-grained, evenly-bed- 
ded quartzites and mica-schist form the hill 
itself, and supply material not to be excelled for durability and 
facility of dressing. Mica-schist seems to form the principal beds 
for some distance to the east and west of Almora, reaching to Dwa- 
rahat and Masi on the west, Pali, Raniklet, Siyahi Devi, Dol, and 
towards Kali Kumaun to the east, and also in ihe formation of the 
Jageswar and Binsar ranges to the north. At Naini Tal the stones 
used are limestone and clay schist. At Ranikhet a pale-coloured 
gneiss forms both a handsome and a lasting building stone having 
the property of hardening by exposure. Sandstone is abundantly 
found in the lower hills. Gneiss and chlorite-schists are used fre- 
quently as building stones in the district. In the Bh&bar split 
boulders are found to answer the purpose of bricks. The Tarfi is the 
only portion of the Kumaon division where bricks are extensively 
used for building purposes. Nine-inch bricks cost about Rs. 750 
per lakh, and the small native bricks Rs. 100. Stone is sometimes 
carted from the foot of the hills for the better kind of work, but 
owing to the great expense is, so far as possible, dispensed with. 


Building stone. 


At Chiteli near Dwérahat there are roofing-slate quarries, now 
unworked ; also at Dhéri in the Bel Patti of 
Gangoli; in Borarao Patti, Sult Patti, and at 
Naini Tél. In Lohbe of Garhwal the thin dark-blue slate is procur- 
able, but these last appear to be much inferior: to the: Chiteli. quarry. 


Roofing slate. 
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Alum, known as phitkart, is found in different parts of the pro- 
vince, and in abundance in the aluminous 
shales near J&k village, on the road from 
Naini TA] to Khairna and as an efflorescence on the micaceous schist 
in the bed of the Kosi below Almora. The shales contaip minute 
particles of pyrites disseminated throughout their mass, which or 
becoming decomposed promote the formation of alum and the lixivia- 
tion produced by water leaves an encrustation of alum on the rock. A 
dark-coloured talc called jalposhi is exported to the plains and used as‘a 
tonic and febrifugeinmedicine. Inthe neighbourhood of Kotgaon and 
Giwarsiu near Paori in Garhwala bitumen or mineral resin is found. 


Alum. 


There is no doubt but that in both quantity and quality the 
metalliferous deposits in this division are good, but the absence 
of coal and the competition of sea-borne metal have hitherto ren- 
dered mining an unproductive speculation, nor does there seem 
any probability of it attaining any important position among the 
industries of the province. 
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List! oF THE PLANTS OF GARHWAL, JAUNSAR-BAWAR AND 
THE Degra Doty. 


TuE tract of country of which the vegetation is to be considered 
in the following pages presents very varied conditions in respect of 
physical configuration, soil, and climate. Its boundarics are—on 
the west the river Tons, a tributary of the Jumna, and on the cast 

Tract to which this list the Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges: on the 
refers. north the snowy range of the Himalaya, 
and on the south the Siwalik ranye. 

The Siwaliks run parallel to the Himalaya, and are separated 
from the latter by the Dehra Dun, a flat valley having an elevation 
of from 1,800 to 2,250 feet above the level 
of thesea. The highest peaks of the Siwaliks 
do not rise much above 3,000 feet, and the majority are much 
lower, but their outline against the sky is jagged and picturesque in 
the extreme, and the part of them with which we have to deal is 
about seven miles wide. Their southern slopes are ploughed by the 
force of the south-western monsoon into numerous deep narrow val- 
leys, and the steeply scarped cliffs have a singularly bold beauty, to- 
tally different from anything to be seen in the outer parts of the Hima- 
laya behind them. On their northern aspect, the Siwaliks slope gently 
into the valley of the Dun, and the scenery, though beautitul, is 
tamer than on the southern side. The rainfall on the range during the 
south-west. monsoon is about 60 inches, but from the porous character 


'This list has been kindly prepared by Mr. G. King, N.B.. F. lL 8, thrector of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, for this work. ; 
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of the soil and the steepness of the slopes, water drains off with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The drainage passes away by innumerable 
channels, which, except for a few days in the year, are wide wastes 
of dry gravel and boulders. After each heavy shower these sud- 
denly become filled with rushing torrents, which subside as speedily 
as they rose: Except during the rainy season, the range is very 
dry, and water is so scarce as to make it almost uninhabitable. 


Where the Siw4liks merge into the plains on the southern side, 
there are tracts of forest and grass equivalent to those covering the 
Bhabar and Tarai of the Himalaya in the 
districts where there is no Siwélik range. 
The vegetation of the sub-Siwalik belts is to a great extent but a 
reproduction jin miniature of that of the latter. The flora of the 
southern face of the Siwaliks comprises many plants of the plains, 
with the addition of such species as Hypericum cernuum and Cochlos- 
permum Gossypium. Perhaps the most striking tree found in the 
Siwéliks is the long-leaved pine (Pinue longifolia), a Himalayan 
species, for which the Siwaliks form an outlying station. A largo 
proportion of the arboreal vegetation of the Siwaliks consists of 
species which occur both on the lower slopes of the Himilaya and 
on the hilly districts of central and southern India, thus affording a 
good illustration of the width of distribution of Indian plants.. As 
examples may be mentioned Bombaxr malabaricum, Buchanania lati- 
jolia, Spondias mangifera, Boswellia serrata, Garuga pinnata, Spatho- 
lobus Roxburghii, Albizzia stipulata, Anogeissus latifolia, Ulmus 
integrifolia, and others. Epiphytal orchids are absent, and ferns 
are but few in the Siwaliks. One labiate plant (Eremostachys 
superba) is confined to one or two spots in the Siwéliks, and is one 
of the best examples known to me in India of a truly local plant. 
Sal (Shorea robusta) of very stunted growth is abundant in the 
southern sub-Siwalik tract and on both sides of the range, as also 
over the whole of the Dun. This tree is here near its western limit; 
a little way to the west of the Jumna it disappears altogether. 

The Dehra Dun is a charming valley. The Siwaliks on the 
south shut it in from the plains, and, until recently, not only most 
effectually protected it from the hot winds 
in summer, but gave it a higher winter fem- 
perature than the plains outside. The extensive and ruthless 


Bub-Siwélik tract. 
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clearances of the Siwalik forest of recent years are, however, believed 
(and apparently with good reason) to have caused an increase of 
the summer temperature of the Din. The soil of the Min consists 
chiefly of sandstone débris washed down from the Himalaya. The 
drainage is excellent, especially near the base of the Himalaya 
where the larger débris has been deposited, and the water level is 
everywhere far below the surface. The drainage water passes off 
by the Asan into the river Jumna, and by the Son and Suswa into 
the Ganges. The watershed of these streams runs across the valley 
in the line of the station of Dehra. The rainfall is about 80 inches, 
but, although only a small proportion of this total falls during any 
other than the rainy season, vegetation is kept wonderfully green 
during the whole year by the moisture prevalent in the atmosphere. 
Formerly the greater part of the Dun was covered by forest, of 
which the prevailing tree was edi, but of late years much of the 
forest has disappeared. A certain proportion of the cleared land 
has been devoted to village and some to tea cultivation, but much 
of it bas been invaded by tall, coarse grasses useless alike to man 
and beast. Like the Siwéliks, the Dun is ravaged every hot season 
by fires from -which the arbereal vegetation suffers to a degree 
which can only be appreciated by one who has lived in the forest. 
Unless these fires are checked with a high hand, the utter destruc- 
tion of all forest vegetation in the Dun is but a question of time. 
The flora of the Dan presents an interesting mixture of species com- 
mon on the plains outside, and of plants from the lower hills. No- 
table amongst the latter are the pretty little Gentiana pedtcellata, 
and in the rains, here and there, Platystemma violoides; whilst 
amongst shrubs and climbing plants Lespedeza, Indigofera pulchella, 
Jasminum pubescens, and Combretum decandrum are perhaps the * 
most noteworthy. The dense canebrakes of the Tardi and Bhabar 
of the trans-Gangetic sub-Himalayan tract are represented in the 
Dun by a few patches of a single species (Culamus Royleanus), and 
this is not found westward of the Nalapani swamp, three miles from 
the station of Dehra. Epiphytal Scitaminee are unknown in the Dun : 
a few orchids, however, occur, the most prominent among which are 
Aeridés affine and odoratum, Saccolabium Gharwalicum, and Cerone 
ividifolig. Peperomia reflexa is found here and there on trees in damp 
spots, and there are some epiphytal ferns, such as Pulypodium (neare. 
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The remainder of the region under review consists of a large 
irregularly shaped tract of the Himélaya proper, narrowed at its 
i southern limit, but expanding towards the 
snowy range, part of which it includes. 
The physical features of this area are so varicd that it would be out 
of place to attempt to describe them here. It must suffice to remind 
the reader that, while the lower and outer ranges have a climate not 
very different from that of the plains of India, the higher peaks, 
rising as they do to 18,000 feet above the sea-level, are covered 


Himélayan tract. 


with perpetual snow. As regards vegetation, the tract may he 
divided into three zones: the sub-tropical covering the slopes of the 
lower and outer hills, and following the courses of the deep hot val- 
leys far into the interior of the range ; the ¢emperate covering the 
middle elevations ; and the «rctic confined to the greater heights and 
bounded on the uorth by the snow line itself. The transition between 
these zones is gradual. In consequence mainly of its greater distance 
from the sea, the rainfall of the western Himalaya is much less than 
that of the eastern part of the chain. But not only does the climate 
steadily increase in dryness from east to west, but the rainfall on 
the outer ranges is much heavicr than in the interior. At Mussooree, 
for example, it amounts to about 80 inches, while at Harsil, in the 
northern end of the Bh&girathi valley, the rainy season is repre- 
sented by a short period of misty weather, and actual showers are 
but rare. The intervening country has a rainfall yraduated be- 
tween these two extremes. 


In ascending the Himalaya from the Dun to Mussooree, new 
oh species meet the eye step by step. Among 

Charncteristic vezeta- : 
tion from the plains to trees, Banhina retusa, Engethardtia Cole- 
DOS: Lrookiana, Rhododendron arboreum, and the 
Oaks are the most striking new forms. Pinus longifolia, already 
met with on the Siwaliks, becomes abundant. Berberries, various 
Behmerias and other Urticacee, Hamiltonia, Leptodermis, various 
species of Viburnimn, Clematis and Hosa at first mingle with, and 
fiually replace, the sub-arboreal woody vegetation of the base of the 
hills. During the rains the change in vegetation, as one ascends, is 
even more striking. (n steep banks and faces of rock by the road- 
side the eye is delighte:! by sach charming species as Chirita /xjolia, 
Didymnocarpus arumaticus and macrophyllus, Platystemma vilodes, 
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Selaginella Jacquemontti, Androsace surmentosa and incisa, Frayara 
indica, Sarifraya ligulata, Argostemma sarmentosum, and Begonia 
ptcta. Ferns too abound both on the ground and on trees. A few 
epiphytal orchids, the Peperomia already mentioned, and Remusatia 
vivipara are found on the trees. But the epiphytal vegetation here 
is but poor and scanty when compared with that of the eastern 
Himflaya, thus illustrating in the most forcible way the comparative 
dryness of the atmosphere throughout the year. On these lower 
slopes a dwarf palm (Pheniz acaulis) and a pretty little bamboo 
called ringdl (Arundinaria falcata) are not unfrequent; a larger 
species of bamboo (Dendrocalamus strictus), which occurs in plenty, 
is common also in the Dun and Siwaliks. 


At the level of Mussooree temperate forms begin to appear and 
the botanist revels in plants belonging to such familiar European 
genera as Ranunculus, Thalictrum, Anemone, Geranium, Potentilla, 
Rubus, Rumez, Pedicularis, and Habenaria. Umbelliferous plants 
and Polygonacee are common, and terrestrial orchids of northern 

From Mussooree north- forms are not unfrequent during the rains. 
wards. As the higher elevations are approached, the 
vegetation assumes the characteristic Alpine type. Astragali, 
Corydalis of different species, numerous Caryophyllea, Saxitrages, 
Sedumsa, Primroses, Gentians and Carices abound, and in the carpet 
of rich green grass are here and there studded the magnificent 
Aconites, Meconopsis and Paonia emodi. Prominent amongst the 
forest vegetation are the stately cedar, the rigid silver spruce and 
the graceful weeping pine. The twisted cypress towers aloft, and 
the solemn yew stretches out its sombre arms. Lichens, mosses and 
fungi abound, and alge are numerous in the streams. 


The following list of the flowering plants and ferns does not pro- 
fess to be complete. It contains only the names of species of which 
there are specimens in the Herbarium of the Calcutta Botanic Gar- 
den, or in my own collection. The former Herbarium ought to con- 
tain every species occurring within the British Empire in India. It 
has, however, been brought together principally by desultory 
private effort, and is consequently unequal and defective. As a 
rule, there are included in this list indigenous plants only ; the few 
others that occur are marked cither as naturalized or introduced. 
Certain planta which are believed to be natives, but which are 
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found only in cultivation, are marked as cultivated. 


For much 


assistance in revising this list I am indebted to Mr. W. Waterfield, 


C.8. 


Natural Order 1.— Raanuaculacea, 


Clematis Nepaulensis, DC. 


7 montana, Ham, 

»  barbellata, Edgw. 
‘5 ta, Wall. 

i ouriana, Roxb. 
»  puberula, Hf. & T. 
3 graveolens, Lindl, 


» orientalis. L. 

$5 nutans, Royle. 

» acuminata, DC. 

7 connata, DC. 

» Buchananiana, DC, 
Anemone vitifolia, Ham. 

9 obtusiloba, Don, 

” rupestris, Wall. 


” Tivularis, Ham. 
‘i polyanthes, lon. 
55 naruissiflora. T.. 


,s tetrasepala, Royle. 
. elongata, Don. 
Thalictrum elegans, Wall. 


‘3 platycarpum, Hf. & T. 
a cultratum, Wall. 

” Chelidonii, Hf. & T. 

7 yeniforme, Wall. 

" paucifiorum, Royle. 


rostellatum, Hf. & T. 
Punduanum, Wall. 


” saniculzeforme, DC. 

” Javanicum, BL 

* folinlostim, DC. 
minus, L. 


Callianthemum cachemirianum, Camb, 


Adonis sativalis, I. 
Ranunculus aquatilis, L. 


‘ Lingua, L. 

n ulchellus, C. A. Mey. 

a obatus, Jacquem. 

G5 hy perboreus, Rottb. 

” aftinis, Br. 

‘3 hirtellus, Royle. 

7 sceleratus, L. 

: diffusus, DC, 

*. latus, Wall. 

“0 pensylvanicus, L. 
arvensis, L. 


” 

Oxygraphia polypetala, Hf. & T. 
Caltha palustris, L 
zroliue acaulis, Lindl. - 

sopyrum thalictroides, L. 

sid grandifiorum, Fisch. 

Nigella sativa, L. naturalized. 
Aquilegia vulgaris, L. 
Delphinium denudatum, Wall. 


i ceeruleum, Jacquem, 
‘s elatum, L 
5 vestitum, Wall. 


Natural Order 1.—~Ranunculacea- 
(concluded), 


Delphinium Coshmirianum, Royle. 
as Ajacis, L., introduced. 
Aconitum Lycoctonum, L. 
‘ palmatum, Don, 
" ferox, Wall. 
” Napellus, 1. 
re heterophyllum, Wall. 
Acta spicata, L. 
Cimicifuga foetida, L. 
Pwonia emodi, Wall. 


Natural Order 2.—Magaoliacea. 


Michelia Champaca, L., introduced. 
Schizandra grandiflora, Hf. & T, 
” propinqua, Hf. & T. 


Natural Order 3.— Anonacee. 


Miliuea velutina, Hf, & T. 


Natural Order 4.—-Meniaspermacee. 


Tinoapora cordifolia, Miers. 
Cocculus laurifolins. DC, 
» - Villogus, DC, 
Stephania elegans, Hf. & T. 
* rotunda, Lour. 
Cissampelos Pareira, L. 


Natural Order 5.—Rerberidea. 


Holbecellia latifolia., Wall. 
Berberis nepalensis, Spreng. 

» Vulgaris, L. 

»  aristata, DC. 

»  Lycium, Royle. 

» asiatica, Roxb. 
Podopbytlam emodi, Wall. 


Natural Order 6.—Nymphaacee. 


Nelumbium speciosum, Willd., iatro- 
duced. 
Nympheea Lotus, L. 


Natural Order 7.—Papaveracee. 


Papaver somniferum, L., cultivated. 
»  dubium, L. . 
Argemone mexicana, L., naturalized. 

Meconopsis aculeata, Royle. 

” robusta, Hf. & T. 

7 nepalensie, DC. 
Stylophorum lactucoides B. & Hf. 
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Netwral Order 8.—Fumariacee. 


Dicentra Roylei, Hf. & T. 

Ss scandens, Walp. 
Curydalis rutwefolin. Sibth. 
enchemiriana, Royle. 
‘4 crithmifolia, Royle. 
elegans, Wall. 

55 Govaniane, Wall. 

= sibirica, Pera. 

- cornuta, Royle. 

i cheerophylla, DC. 

i meifolia, Wall, 

+ flabellata, Kdgw. 
Fumaria parviflora, Lamk. 


Natural Order 9,— Cruciferae. 


Nasturtium officinale, Br. 
palustre, DC. - 

+ Montanum, Wall. 
Barbarea vulgaria, Br. 

Arabis glabra, Crantz. 

a alpina, L. 

i amplexicaulis, Edgw. 
Cardamine hirsuta, L. 

s impatiens, L. 
ey macrophyla, Willd. 
Allyssum canescens, DC. 

Drnba alpina, L. 

» incana, L. 

»  lasiophylla, Royle. 

»  fiadnitzensis, Wulf. 
Sisymbrium mollissimum, C. A. Meyer. 
himalaicum, Hf. & T. 
Thalianum, Gay & Monn. 
rupestre, Edgw. 
strictum, Hf. & T. 
Wallichii, Hf. & T. 

- Sophia, L. 

Columne, Jacq. 

‘i Alliaria, Scop. 
Eutrema pritaulefolium, Hf. & T. 
Erysimum hieraciifolium, 1. 
altaicum, C. A. Mcyer. 

s Thomsoni, Hf. 

Brayn rosea, Bunge. 
Brassica nigta, Koch. 
y campestris, L. 
»  juncen, Hf. & T. 
Fruca sativa, Laimk. 
Capsclla Bursa: pastoris, Moench. 
Lepidium sativum, L. 
Draba, L. 

a capitatum, Hf. & T. 
Megacarnen polyandra, Benth. 
Thliaspi arvenee, L. 

» alpestre, L. 

Iberidella Andersoni, Hf. & T. 
Raphanus sativus, L., cultirated. 
Goldhachia lavigata, DC. 
Chorispora tenella, DC. 


Natural Order 10.— Capparidee. 


Cleome viscosa, L. 
Gynandropsis pentaphylla, DC, 


” 


” 


” 
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Natural Order 10.— Capperidse—(coneld.) 


Movrua arenaria, Hf, & T-. 
Capparie spinosa, L. 

" horrida, L. f£. 
Cratswva religioss, Forst. 


Natural Order 11 .— Violecce, 


Viola biflora, L. 

»  Patrinii, DC. 

»  éserpens, Wall, 

» _ kunawarensis, Royle. 
lonidium suffruticosum, Ging. 


Natural Order 13.— Bizriace. 


Cochlospermum Gossypium, DC. 

Fiacourtia Ramontehy L’Herit. 
Ps sepiaria, Roxb. 

Xyloema longifoliam, Clos, 


Natural Order 18.—Ptttesporsa. 


Pittosporum floribundum, W. & A. 
-. eriocarpum, Royle. 


Natural Order 14.—Polygalea, 


Polygala triphylla, Ham. 
»  cfotalarioides, Ham, 
n  &abyesinica, Freeen. 
»  leptalea, DC. 
»  persicarisfolia, DC. 
»  Chinensis, L. 
»  Sibirica, L. 
Salomonio cantoniensis, Lour. 


Natural Order 13.—Caryephylice. 


Gypeophila cerastioides, Dom. 
Saponaria Vaccaria, L. 
Silene inflata, Sm. 

>»,  eonoiden, L. 
Fatconeriana, Benth. 
Griffitbii, Boiss. 
» gallica. L. 
Moorcroftiana, Wall. 
Webbiana, Wall. 
»  Stracheyi, Edgw. 
Cucubalus bacciferus, L. 
Lychnis apetala, L. 
brachypetala, Hort. Berol. 
multicaulis,. Wall 
inflata, Wall. 
indica, Benth, oar. fimDriata, 

Wall. 
nutans, ao 

‘ vilosa, Edgw. 
coesiiam dahuricum, Fisch. 

vulgatum, 1, 


” 


” 
” 
vv 
n 


» _ Thomsoni, HE. 
Stellaria crispata, Wall 
iculata, E 


semivestita, Kdgw. 
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Natural Order \5.—Caryophylica— 
(concluded). 
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Stellaria aquatica, Scop. 

. media, L. 

5 Webbiana, Wall. 

* latifolia, Benth. 

a longissima, Wail. 

fe saxatilis, Ham. 

+ glauca, With. 
decumbens, Edgw. 
foliogs, Royle. 
is festucoides, Benth. 
oe ee L. 


orbiculata, ee 


+3 glanduligera, 
<s Stracheyi, Edgw. 
x holostevides. Edgw. 
Benthami, Edgw. 
Sagina procumbens, L, 
Spergula arvensis, L., in fields. 
7 pentandra, L., ditto. 
Drymaria cordata, Willd. 
Polycarpeea corymbosa, Lamk. 


Natural Order 16.—Portulacee. 
Portulaca oleracea, L. 


Natural Order 17.—Tamariscine2. 


Tamarix gallica, L. 
9 dioica, Roxb. 
Myricaria germanica, Deav. 
» elegans, Royle. 


Natural Order 18.—Elatince. 
Bergia ammannioides, Roxb. 
Natural Order 19.—Hyperieince. 


Hypericam cernuum, Roxb. 
fi cordifolium, Chois. 


+ lysimachioides. Wall. 
- patalam, Thuub. 

3 perforatam, L, 

” elodeoides, Chois. 

* nepaulense, Chois. 


Natural Order 20.—Ternstreamiacee. 


Eurya japoniea, Thunb. 

Actinidia callosa, Lindl. 

Saurauja nepaulensis, DC. 

Camellia Thea, Link, Tea, introduced 
and cultivated. 


Natural Order 21.—Dipterocarpea. 
Shorea robusta. Geertn., 94). 


DISTRICTS 


Natural Order 23.— Malvacca. 


Malva verticillata, L. 
» _ Silvestria, L. 
»»  Yotundifolia, L. 
parviflora, L. 
Sida rhombifolia, L. 
» cordifolia, L. 
Abutilon polyandrum, Schl. 
“ indicum, G. Don. 
graveolens, W. & A. 
Urena lobata, L. 
4 repanda, Roxb. 
Hibiscus Trionum, L. 
4 furcatus, Roxb. 
” Solandra, L’Herit. 
‘i ficulneus, L. 
+ puagens, Roxb. 
i Abelmoschus, L. 
a cancellatus, Roxb. 
esculentus, L., natwralized, 
Thespesia Lampas, Dale. & Gibs. 
Gossypium herbaceun, L., introduced. 
Kydia calycina, Roxb. 
Bombax malabaricum, DC. 


Natural Order 23.—Sterculiacce. 


Sterculia villosa, Roxb. 


oF Roxburghii, Wall. 
” fulgens, Wall. 

Helicteres Isara, L. 
Pteros um acerifoliom, Willd., rere. 
Melochia corchorifolia, L. 
Waltheria remigerg L. 
Abroma augusta, L, prodably intre- 

duced. 


Natural Order 24.—Tiliarra, 


Grewia oppositifolia, Roxb. 

oy vestita, Wall. 

9 tilia folia, Vahl. 

» asiatica, L. 

“s sapida, Roxb. 

9 scabrophylla, Roxb. 

. ee Roxb. 

3 vigata, Vahl. 
Corchorus fascicularis, Lamk. 

acutangulus, ‘Lamk, 

Triuwfetta pilosa, Roth. 

m rhomboidea, Jacq. 

: annua, L. 


Natural Order 25.—Linca. 
Linwm usitatissimum, L. 
mysorense, Heyne. 
Reinwardtia trigyna, Planch. 
Natwral Order 26.—Malpighiacce. 
Hiptage Madablota, Gertn. 


Aspidopterys Wallichii, Hf. 
‘ nutans, Ht. 
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Natural Order 27.—Zygophyllacce. 


Tribulus terrestris, L. 


Natural Order 28.—Geraniacce. 


Geraniam palustre, L. 
es collinum, M. Bieb. 


= Wallichianum, Sweet. 

7 nepalense, Sweet. 

” polyanthes, Edgw, & Ht. 
” rotundifolium, 

¥ molle, L. 

a Robertianum, L. 

a lucidum, L. 


ocellatum, Camb. 

Oxalis corniculata, L. 
, Acetosella, L. 
Biopbytum scnsitivum, DC. 
Beinwardtii, Walp. 

Impatiens Roylei, Walp. 
Thomsoni, Hf. 
sulcata, Wall. 
5 amplexicaulis, Edgw. 
Balsamina, L., Mujcthi. 
scabrida, DC. 
4 bicornuta, Wall. 
am phorata, Edgw. 


Natural Order 29.—Rutacca. 


Benninghausenia albiflora, Reichb. 
Dictamus albus, L. 
Xanthoxylon Sevaktiien ew 
oxyphytum, 
Toddalia edisatne Pers, 
Skimmia Laureola, Hf. 
Glycosmis, pentapylla, Corr. 
Limonia acidissima, L. 
Murraya exotica, L. 
= Keonigii, Spreng. 

Clausena pentaphylla, DC. 
Citrus medica, a 2d 

»  Aurantium, L. 
Egle Marmelos, Corr. 
Feronia EKlephantum, Corr. 


Natural Order 80.—Simarubce. 


Ailanthus excelas, Roxb. 
Picrasma quassioides, Benn. 

Natural Order 31.—Ochnacve. 
Ochna pumila, Ham. 

Natural Order 32.—Burscracce. 
Boswellia serrata, Roxb. 
Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 

Natural Order 33,— Meliacee. 


Melia Azedariéch, L., Bukain. 
»  composita, Willd. 
Azadirachta Indica, Juss, Nim. 
Cedrela serrata, Royle. 
+» Toons, Roxb. 


Natural Order 34.—Oleciace. 
Olax nana, Wall. 


Naturel Order 85.— Lliciaca, 


Ilex dipyrena, Wall. 
» excelsa, Wall. 
» oderata, Ham. 


Naturel Order 36.— Coluet rince. 


Euvonymus pendulus, Wall, 

3 echinatus, Wall. 

a grandiflorus, Wall. 

se Hamiltonianus, Wall. 

” lacerus, Ham, 

tingens, Wall. 

Celastrus pene ae Malkagni. 
Gymnosporia rufa, W: 
montana, a fal 
Royleana, Wau. 
Elsodendron ginucum, Pera, 


Natural Order 37.—Rhamnace. 


Ventilago calyculata, Tulasne. 
Zyzyphus Jujuba, Lamk. 
»  Cnoplia, Mill 
» vulgaris, Lamk. 
»  xylopyra, Wilk 
nummularia, W. & A. 
oxyphyla, Kdgw. 
Berchemia floribunda, Wall. 
Rhamnus purpureus, Edgw. 
» procumbens, Edgw. 
‘i virgatus, Roxb. 
triqueter, Wall. 
Sageretis soir Brongn, 
” cezans, Brongn. 
Scutia indica, Brong. 
Gonania eS DC, 
nels, Wall. 
Hovenia du cis, Thunb. 


Natural Order 38.—.impelidca, 


Vitis capreolata, Don. 

» Iatifollia, Roxb. 
vinifera L., iatrodweed. 
Linnai, Wall. 
adnata, Wall. 
lanata, Roxb. 
himalaynna, Brand, 
parvifolia, Roxb. 
obtecta, Wall. 
divaricata, Wall. 

Loca sambucina, Willd. 
» robusta, Roxb. 
» alata, Edgw. 
aspera, Wall. 
Natural Order 39.—Sapindacce. 


Zsculus indica, Colebr. 
Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Sapiudus trifoliatus, L. 
ie Mukorossi, Geertn., probably 


tutroduaed. 


w 


” 
90 
dd 
o 
? 
» 
” 
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Nateral Order 89.—Saspindacca— 
(concluded). 


Bepindus Danura, Voigt., probubly 


introduced. 
Acer oblongum, Wall. 

e caesium, Wall. 

» levigatum, Wall. 

» pictum, Thunb. 

» vVillosum, Wall. 

caudatum, Wall. 

Melianthus major., L., introduced. 
Staphylea Emodi, ‘Wall. 


Natural Order 40.—Sabiacee. 


Sabia paniculata, Edgw. 
» campanulata, Wall. 
Meliosma simplicifolia, BI. 
» dilleniefolia, Bl. 


Natural Order 41.— Anavcerdiucce. 


Rhus vernicifera, DC. 

» acuminata, DC. 

y semialata, DC. 

»  Cotinus, L. 

»  succedanea, L. 

» parviflora, Roxh. 
Spondias Mangifera, Pers. 
Mangifera indica, L. 
Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Odina Wodier, Roxb 
Semecarpus Anacardium, L. 


Natwal Order 42.— Coriarice. 
Coriaria nepalensis, Wall. 
Natural Order 43.—Moringce. 
Moringa pterygosperma, Gaertn, 
Natural Order 44.—Leguminose. 
Piptanthus nepalensis, Don. 


Thermopsis barbata, Royle. 
Crotalaria prostrata, Roxb. 


a alata, Roxb. 

np sericea, Retz. 

. juncea, L. 

a tretragona, Roxb 


” albida, Heyne. 
neglecta, W.& A. 
Argyrlobium flaccidum, J. ct S. 
roseum, J. et S. 

Parochetue communis, Ham. 
Trigonelta Foenum-Grecum, L. 

je gracilis, Renth. 
Medicago lupulina, L. 

i laciniata, All. 

7 sativa, L., culticated, 
Melilotus parviflora, Desf. 

is alba, Lamk. 

S officinalis, L. 
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Naterel Order 44.—Leguninvra— 
(continued), 


Trifolium repens, L. 

+3 ratense, L. 
Lotus corniculatus, L. 
Indigofera linifulia, Retz. 


ae trifoliata, L. 

7 trita, L 

is tinctoria, L. 

a ci Roz, 

» osua, Hani. 

* atropurpurea, Ham. 

“6 hirsuta, L. 

a Girardiana, Wal). 
heterantha, Wall. 


Tephrosia purpurea, Pers. 

. tenuis, Wall. 
Millettia auriculata, Baker. 
Caragana brevispina, Royle. 
Colutea nepalensis, Sime. 
Astragalus graveolens, Ham. 


3 trichocarpus, Grah. 
7 adesmifolius, Benth, 
95 leucocephalus, Grah. 


a hosackioides, Benth 
” rhizanthus. Royle. 
3 Webbianus, Grah. 
multiceps, Wall 
Oxytropis microphylla, DC. 
Hechynomene indica, L. 
Smithia sensitiva, Ait. 
» ciliata, RoyTfe. 
Zornia diphylia, Pers, 
Ougeinia dalbergioides, Bentn. 
Desmodium oxyphyllum, DC. 


n gangeticum, DC. 

” laxiflorum, DC. 

» gyrans, DC. 

7 podocarpum, DC. 
tiliefolium, Don. 

a floribunduin, G, Don, 
” concinnum, DC. 

* polycarpum, Dc. 

2 parvifolium. ne. 


triflorum, DC. 
Uraria picta, Desv. 
» lagopus. DC. 
»  lagopodvides. DC. 
Alysicarpus vaginalis, DC. 
" buplenrifolius, DC. 
Lespedeza elegans, Camb, 
* sericea, Miq. 
‘ eriocarpa, DC. 
% juncea, Pers. 
Vicia sativa, L. 
» rigidula, Royte, 
» hirsuta, Koch. 
» tenara, Grah. 
” tenuifolia, Roth. 
tetrasperma, Moench. 
Lens esculenta, Mcench, ewllivated. 
Lathyrus sativus, 1. 
i luteus, Bak. 
- Aphaca, L. 
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Natural Order 44.— Leguminoes—(concid.) Natural Order 45.—Ressoea—{concld.) 


Pisum sativum, L., iatruduced. 
Abrus precatorius, L 

Clitoria Ternatea, L. 

Dumasia villosa, DC. 

Shuteria iuvolucrata, W. & A. 
Glycine Soja, 8. et Z. 
Erythrioa arborescens, Roxb. 

» resupinata, Roxb, 

a suberosa, Roxb. 
Mucuna pruriens, DC. 

” atropurpurea, DC. 
Batea frondosa, Roxb. 
Spatholobus Roxburghii, Benth. 
Pucraria tuberosa, DC. 
Phascolus Mungo, L. 

» aconitifolius, Jacq. 
Vigna Catjang, End. 
Dolichos Lablab, L. 
Cajanus indicus, L. 
Atylosia scarabevides, Benth. 

» mollis, Benth. 

Rhynchosia minima, DC. 
Falconeri, Baker. 
Flemingia semialata, Roxb. 

”» strobilifera, R. Br. 

” vestita, Benth. 
Dalbergia Sissco, "Roxb. 

7 lanceolaria, L. 

»  hircina, Benth. 

” volubilis, Roxb. 

Pongamia glabra, Vent, 
Sophora mollis, Wall. 
Cesxalpinia Bonducella, Flemm. 
sepiaria, Roxb. 
Cassia Fistuta, L. 
” Tora, L. 
» occidentalis, L. 
» Abaus, L. 
os pumila, Lamk. 
Wallichiana, DC. 
Bauhinia racemosa, Lank. 
» variegata, I. 
nw retusa, Roxb. 
» Vahlii, W. & A. 
» purpurea, IL. 
Mimosa rubicaulis, Lamk. 
»  pudica, T.. Sensitive plant, xa- 
turlized, 
Acacia Catechu, Willd. 
» pennata, Willd. 
» Cenia, W.and A. 
o «=. Farnesiana. Willd, se/wralized. 
«  eburnea, Willd. 
Albizzia lucida, Benth. 
" Lebhek, Beth. 
” odoratissima, Benth. 
0 procera, Benth. 
se Julibrissin, Boiv. 
»  stipulata, Boiv. 
Natural Order 46.—Reeacea. 


Pranus Puddum, Roxb. 
o> Padus, L. 


cultivated. 


Prunus domestica, L. Alucha, Plum, is- 
troduced, 
» armeniaca L., Zard 
Apricot, owltivated. 
Amygdalos pores L., Aru, Peach, is- 
Prinsepis utile Boy Royle. 
Spiremga canescens, Don. 
»  callosa, Thunb. 
» Kamtschatica, Pall.? 
»  sorbifolia, L. 
» Aruncus, L. 
Rubus acuminatus, Sm. 
» paniculatus, 8m. 
» parvifolius, L. 
» concolor, Wall, 
» hiveus, Wall. 
» fruticosus, L. 
» fiavus, Ham. 
» Jasiocarpus, Sm. 
» roemfoliun, Sm. 
»  bittorus, Ham. 
asper, Don. 
Geum clatum, Wall. 
Fragaria indica, Andr. 
” veaca, IL. 
Agrimonia Kupatoriam, Linn. 
Potentilla frnticosa, L 
vi microphylla, Don. 
99 multifolia, L. 
» Leschenaultiana, Sm. 
” 
» 


Ala, 


fulgens, Wall. 
nepalensia, Hook. 
se atrosanguinca, Lodd. 
en supina, J.. 
. (Sibbaldia) procumbeas, L, 
Rosa Lyellii, Lindl. 
» moschatn, Mill. 
‘i Brunonii, Lind, 
», Macrophylis, Lind. 
» Webbiana, Wall. 
» ©Séricea, Lind. 
Pyrus Aria, Ehrh. 
» _baccata, L., Gwéla Mehal, 
»  variolosa, Wall, Mehal. 
» Communin. L., Nashpéti, 
cultivated. 
» Malus L., Sco, Apple, caltinated. 
o «=sUraina, Wall. 
»,  fulivlowa, Well. 

Cydonia, 1... iatreduced. 
Crateegun Pyracantha, Pers. 
Cotoneaster acuminata, Lindl. 

i micruophylle, Wall. 
” bacillaris, Wall. 
ni mummiularia, F. et M. 


Naturel Order 46.—Sazifreges. 


Pear, 


Aatilbe rivularis, Don. 
Saxifraga ligulate, Wall. 
* Strucheyi, Hf. & T. 
A imbricata, Beyle. 
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Natural Order 46.—Sezifragea—(concld.) 


Saxifraga ramuloaa, wells 

5 granulata, L. 

» odontophylla, Willd. 

‘5 micrantha, Kagw. 

- lida, Wall. 
fagelleris, Willd. 

” Brunonis, Wall. 

_ filicaulis, Wall. 

” brachypoda, Don. 

Po diversifolia, Wall. 

Jacquemon tiana, Dene. 
Chrysoaplenium nepalense. Dene. 
Parnassia Wightiana, Wall. 

5 nubicola, Wall. 
Hydrangea altiassima, Wall. 
Deutzia corymbosa, K. Br. 

»  taminea, R. Br. 
Philadelphus coronarius, L. 
Ttea nutans, Royle. 

Ribes Groesularia, L. 
»  glaciale, Wall. 
» rubrum, L. 
» nigrum, L, 


Naturel Order 47.—Crassulacce. 


Tillea eee Royle. 
Crassula indica, Dene. 


Beers , calycinum Salisb., ix ger- 


Kalanchoe varians, Haw. 
Cotyledon Oreades, Benth. et Hf. 
Sedum crenulatum, Hf. & T. 
eee Pall. 
imalense, Don. 
craseipes, Wall. 
elongatum, Wall. 
linearifolium, Royle. 
ciforum, Ed, 
Pifidom, Wall. oe 
rosulatum, le 
adenotrichum, Wall. 
Ewerwsii, Ledeb. 
multicaule, Wall. 


Rhodiola, DC. 
Natural Order 48.—Droseracce. 


ZssssSugyzTuss= 


Drosera peltata Var. lunata, Ham. 
Nateral Order 49.—Heloragecca. 

Myriophylium spicatam, L. 
Netural Order 50.—Combretacce. 


Terminalia belerica, Roxb. Baharia. 
*» Chebule, Retz . Har. 
‘s citrine, Roxb. Harira. 
” Arjuna, Bedd., Arjan. 
tomentosa, Roxb. 8aj. 
Anogeinsus latifolia, Wall. 
Combretum decandrum, Boxb. 


HIMALAYAN 


DISTRICTS 


Natural Order 51.—Myracca. 


Eugenia Jambolana, Lamk , Jaman, 


a caryophylli folia, Lamk, 
Careya arborea, Roxb. 


Barrivgtonia acutapguls, Gertn. 
Natural Order 62.—Melastumacce. 


Osbeckia stellata, Don. 
5 angustifolia, Don. 


Natural Order 63.—Lythrecica. 


Ammannia rotundifolia, Ham. 
se vesicatoria, Roxb. 
Woodfordia floribunda, Salisb. 
Lawsonia alba Lamk., Mehndi, gurdens. 
Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb. 
Punica Granatun, L., wild and culticat- 
ed. 


Natural Order 54.—Onugracice. 


Epilobium tomentosum, Boiss. 
roseum, L. 
(nothera rosea, Sims., 
»  sinuata. L., naturalized, 
grandifiors, 
Circea Lutetiana, L. 
» alpine, L. 


Natarel Order 55.—-Samydecca, 
Casearia tomentosa, Roxb. 
Netural Order 56.— Cucurbitecca. 


Trichosanthes cucumerima, !. 
palmata, Roxb. 
Luffa cylindrica, Naud. 
Cacamis Melo. L., cultivated. 
sativus, L. 

» Hardwickii, Royle. 
Citrullus vulgaris, Schrd. 
Bryonia laciniosa, L. 

Mukia scabrelia, Arn. 
Zehbneria umbellata, Thw. 


Naturel Order 57.—Begoniacce. 


Begonia picta, Wall. 
3 ameoena, Wall. 


Naturat Order 58.—Dutiscecca. 
Datisca cannabina, L. 
Natarel Order 59.— Ficoidee. 
Trianthema pentandra, L. 
crystallina, Vahl, 
Mollugo birta, Thunb. 


*” pentaphyila, L 
»  cerviana, Ser 
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Natural Order 60.—Umbellifcre. 


Hydrocotyle asiaticea, L. 
Sanicula europea, L. 
Bupleurum tenuec, Ham. 
5 longicaule, Wall. 
ve Candollei, Wall. 
‘ falcatum, L. 
marginatum, Wall. 
Apiom graveolens, L., introduced. 
Carum Copticum, Benth. et Hf. Ajwiin, 
cultivated. 
Acronema tenerum, Kdgw. 
Pimpinella diversifolia, DC. 
Cherophyllum villosam, Wall. 
(Enanthe stolonifera, Wall. 
Selinum Candollei, Bth. et Hf. 
i Brunonis, DC. 
in Govanianum, DC. 
angeliooide, DC. 
Henslean candicans, Wall. 
nepalensc, Don. 
Peucedanum graveclens, L. Sawa. 
Coriandram sativam, L., cultivated. 
Daucus Carota, L., oultivated. 
Yorilis Anthriscus, Gmel. 


Natural Order 61—Araliacee. 


Aralia cachemirica, Dene. 
Heteropanax fragrans, Seem. 
Hedera Helix, L. 

Heptapleurum venulosum, Seem. 


Natural Order 62— Cornacee. 


Marlea begoniwfolia, Roxb. 
Cornus macrophylla, Wall 
» oblonga, Wall. 
»  Capitata, Wall. 
Alangium Lamarckii, Thw. 


Natural Order 63.—Caprifoliacea. 


Abelia triflora, R. Br. 
Leycesteria formosa, Wall. 
Lonicera Myrtillus, Hf. & T. 

is parvifolia, Edgw. 
ye pore Hf. & T. 


Pe ypoleuca, Decne. 
- orientalis, Lamk. 
$y alpigena, L. 


i heterophylla, Dene. 

: angustifolia, Wall. 

: spines, Jacqaem. 
Sere Hardw. 


Viburnom cotinifolium, Don. 
” stellulatum, Wall. 
ee integerrimum, Wall, 
in nervosum, Don 
. cb;iaceum, Bl. 


Natural Order 64.—Rwbiacce. 


Adina cordifolia, Benth. et lif. 


Stephegyne parvifolia, Benth. ct JIf. 
Hemancticirs excelaum, Wall. 
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Natural Order 64.— Rwbiacea—(concid.) 


Wendlandia exeerta, DC. 

5 puberula, DC. 

Argostemma sarmentosum, Wall. 
verticillatum, Wall. 
Hedyotis Burmanniana, RB Br. 

Pp aspera, Heyne. 

i brachypoda, DC. 

1 gracilis, Wall. 
Randia dumetornnm, Lamk. 

» _ tetrasperma, Roxb. 

»  Uliginosa, DC. 
Knoxia corymbosa, L. 
Pavetta tomentoaa, 8m. 
Gardenia turgida Roxb. 
Coffera bengale 
Hamiltonia suaveviena, Roxb. 
Leptodormis lanceolata, Wall, 
Spermacoce articularis, L. 
Galium asperifolium, Wall. 

»  acutum, Edgw. 

»  Yrotundifolium, L. 

»  sepylloides, Royle, 

»  confertum, Royle. 

aparine, L. 
Robia cordifolia, L. 
Asperula cynanchica, L. 


Nateral Order 65.— Valerianacce. 


Valeriana Wallichii, DC. 
% Hardwickii, Wall 


Natural Order 66 —Dipsacea. 


Morina longifolia, Wall 


»  breviflora, Edgw. 
Dipsacus inermis, Wall. 


Natural Order 67.— Composite 


Vernonia anthelmintica, Willd 

+ cinerea, Lesa. 
Elephantopus ecaber, L. 
Adenostemma viscosum, Forst. 

is var. elatum, Don. 

var. latifolium, Don. 
Eupatorium longicaule, Wall. 

” Wallichii, DC. 
Solidago Virga-aurea, L. 
Cyathocline lyrata, Cass. 
Dichrocephals gracilis, DC. 
Grangea madraspatansa, Poir. 
Myriactis nepalensis, Less. 

Wallichii, Less. 
Aster alpinus, 1. 

» Molliueculas, Benth. 

.» juncens, Benth. 

» Thomsoni. C. B. Clarke. 
(= Calimeris ficrucan. Royle ) 

peduacuhine: Wall. 
Erigeron acre, L, 

‘8 bellidoides, Benth 

Conyra veronirfolla, Wall, 
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Nateral Order 67,—Composite (contd.) 


Conyza absinthifolia, DC. 

»  Viscidula, Wall. 
Blames lacera, DC. 

»  Tuncinata, DC. 

»  bdieracifolia, DC. 
Spheranthos hirtus, Willd. 
Leontopodium alpinum, Caan. 
Anapbslis cinnamonea, Benth. 

vs triplinervis, Siims. 

Sa nubigena, DC. 


*i nubigena, var. polycephala, 


C. B. Clarke. 
i chionantha, DC, 
araneoss, DC. 
Gnaphalium multiceps, Wall. 
indicum, L. 
Cusalia axillaris, Roxb. 
Inula vestita, Wall. 
»» nervosa, Wall. 
» barbata, Wall. 
» Cappa, DC. 
ium cernuum, L. 
abrotanoides, L. 
Siegesbeckia orientalis, L. 
KEclipta erecta, L 
Bidens tripartita, L. 
Allardia tridactylhites, Hf. & T. 
Cotula anthemoides, L. 
Tanacetum thibeticum, Hf. & T. 


in longifofium, Wall. 
Artemisia vestita, Wall. 
vulgaris, L. 


Senecio deniflorus, Wall. 

»  gracilifiorus, DC, 

»  laciniosus, Wall. 

»  coronopifolias, Desf. 

»  aslatus, Wall. 

»  frufinervis, DC. 

» Kunthianue, Wall. 

Candolleanus, Wall. 

Echinops niveus, Wall, 

‘ echinatus, Roxb. 
Arctium Lappa, Willd. 
Saussurea obvallata, Wall. 


‘ taraxacifolia, Wall. 

cs Kunthiana, Wall, 

> depressa, Wall. 

” graminifolia, Wall. 

te Candolleana, Wall, 

5 carthamoides, Benth. 

+ albescena, Hf. & T, 

” candicanea, DC. 
Roylei, DC. 


J urinea sinewocepbala: Renth, 
Serratula pallida, DC. 
Trichole pee elongata, DC. 
Leucomeris epectabilise, DC. 
Ainsliwa pteropoda, DC, 

- aptera, DC. 


Gerbera lanuginoga, Benth. et Hf, 


Rerniera nepalensia, DC. 
Tragopogon junceum, Wall, 
Youngia lyrata, Cass, 


DI8TRICTS 


Netuval Order 67.—Composita— 
(concladed). 


Lactuca gracilifiora, Wall. 

7 Brunoniana, Wall. 

» hastata, DC. 

is macrantha, Benth. et Hf. 

a longifolia, DC. 

Ze auriculata, DC. 

‘ sagittata, Hf. & T. 

Tatarica, Benth. 

Prenanthea hispidula, DC. 
Taraxacum Dens-leonis, Dexf. 
Crepie foetida, L. 
Mulgedium Tataricum, DC. 
Microrhynchus sarmentosas, DU. 
Gynura nepalensia, DC. 
Emilia sonchifolia, DC. 
Doronicum Roylei, DC. 


Natural Order 68.—Cumpanulacee, 


Cyananthus integer, Wall. 
linifolius, Wall. 

Wablenbergia agrestis, A. DC. 

Campanula latifolia, L. 


a sylvatica, Wall. 
. canescens, Wall. 
colorata, Wall. 


Lobelia trigona, Roxb, 
»  pyramidalis, Wall. 


Natural Order 69.—Ericeeca. 
Pernettya repens, Zoll. 


Andromeda ovalifolia, Wall. 
Rhododendron barbatum, Wall. 


” campanulatum, Don. 
” arboreum, Sm. 
7 lepidotam, Wall. 


anthepogon, Don. 
Cassiope fastigiata, Don. 


Naturel Order 70.—Primulacee. 


Primula floribunda, Wall. 
9 petiolaris, Wall. 
- purpurea, Royle. 
is rusea, Royle. 
+ minatissima, Wall. 
i involucrata, Wall. 
. sibirica, Jacq. 
denticulata, Wal 
Andoosace sarmentoaa, Wall. 


7 Jacquemontii, Duby. 
8 rotundifolia, Hardw. 
ae incisa, Wall. 


elegans, Duby. 
Lysimachia lobelicides, Wall. 
pyramidalis, Wall, 
i evalvis, Wall. 
japonica, Thamb. 
Anagallis arvensis, L. 
Micropyxis pumila, Duby. 
Samolus Valerandi, L, 
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Natural Order 11.~ Myrsinea. 


fMwee indies, A. DC. 

» argentea, Wall. 
Embelia robusta, Roxb, 
Myrsine semiserrata, Wall, 

- bifaria, Waal. 
Ardisia hamilias, Vahl. 
floribunda, Wall. 


Natural Order 72.—Sapotacce. 


Bassia butyracea, Roxb. 


Natural Order 77.— Apecynoa—{concid), 


» latifolia, Roxb, at low elera- 


tions : planted, 


Natural Order 78.— Evernaceon. 


Diospyros exseulpta, Ham. 


= Melanoxylon, Roxb, 
a montana, Roxb. 
a Eusbryopteris. Pers. 


Natural Order 74.—Styracca. 


Symploecs cratagoides, Ham. 


” spicata, Roxb. 
+5 racemosa, Roxb. 
% ramosiasima, Wall. 


Natural Order 15.—Jasminee. 


Jasminum lanrifolium, Rogb. 
Se pabescens, Willd. 
punctatum, Wall. 
ss arboreecens. Roxb. 
ye latifolium, Roxb. 


a dispermum, Wall. 
‘i revolutum, Sims. 
‘ pubigerum, Don. 
ay officinale, L. 


* grandifiorum, L. 
a Zambac, Ait.. ewltirated. 
Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis, L. 


Natural Order 76.—Oleacce. 


Fraxinue fioribunda. Wall. 
Ligustrum nepalense, Wall 
+i compactum, Hf. & T. 
Olea cuepidata, Wall. 
» glandulifera, Wall. 
Chionanthus macrophylla, Wall. 
Syringa emodi, Wall. 


Natural Order 71.— Apocynee 


Carissa uiffusa, Roxb. 

Ophiexylon serpentinum, Willd. 
Tabernem-:ntana coronaria, R. Br. 
Vinca onsilla, Murr. 

Vallaris \:chotoma, Wall, 


— eee ee 
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Wrightia mollissima, Wall. 
Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall 
Alstonia echolaris, 8. Br. 
Nerium odoram, Solander. 
Chonemorpha macrophylla, G@. Don, 
Ichnocarpus fragrans, Wall. 

<3 frutescens, R. Br. 


Natural Order 78.— Asclepiadacee, 


Cryptolepis elegans, Wall. 
Vincetoxicum canescens, Dene. 

is Mmentanium, Dene, 
Calotropis procera, R. Br. 
Deemia extensa, R. Br. 
Periploca calophylia, Fale. 
Tylophora carnosa, Wall. 
Marsdenia Koylei, Wight. 
Pergularia odoratiasima, 1. 
Orthanthera viminea, Wight. 
Hoya parasitica, Wall. 
Ceropegia longifolia, Wall. 

a lanceolata, Wight. 


Natural Order 79.—- Loganiacoa, 


Garineria anguetifolia, Wall, 
Buddleia paniculata, Wall, 


+ asiatica, Lour, 


Natural Order 80.—Gentianacen. 


Exacum tetragonem, Roxb. 
i pedunculatum, L. 
Canecora dccussaia, R. et 8. 
ss diffusa, R. Br. 
Gentiana tenella, Fries. 
pedicellata, Wall. 
. argentea, Royle. 
capitata, Ham. 
decemfida, Ham. 
marginata, Grieeb. 
venusta, Wall. 
depresea, Don. 
“ Kerroo, Royle. 
Crawfurdia fasciculata, Wall. 
Ophelia cordata, Don. 
lurida, Don. 
purpomecens. Dua. 
es nervosa, Wall. 
pulchells, Don. 
angustifolia, Don. 
” Chirayta. Griseb. 
Halenia elliptica, Don 
Swertia speciosa, Wall. 


Natural Order 81,— Bignoniacea, 


Calosanthe. indica, BIL. 
Sterevspermum chelonoides, 0c. 
suuveoiens, DC. 
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Natural Order 82.—Pedaliacea. 


Martynia roboscidia, Glox, naturalized. 
Neeassum inaioata, L., Tili, cultivated . 


Natural Order 83.—Convolculacce. 


yreia speciosa, Sweet. 
Ane capitata, Choisy. 
7 eetosa, Choisy. 


Quamoclit coccinea, Mcench, — 
” vulgarie, Choisy, |} gerdens. 


Patatas pentaphylla, Choisy. 
Pharbitis Nil, Choisy. ; 
Calonyction speciosum, Choisy. 
Ipomeea Pes-tigridis, L. 

ys Turpethum, R. Br. 

sy vitifolia, Sweet. 

‘i pilosa, Sweet. 

4 eessilifiora, Choisy. 
Convolvalus. pluricaulis, Vaht. 
Porana paniculata, Roxb. 

» Tacemosa, Roxb. 
Bvolvulus alsinoides, L. 
Quscuta reflexa, Roxb. 


Natural Ordor 84.—Boraginacee. 


Gynaion vestitum, A. DC. 
Cordia Rothii, R. et 8. 

» Myxa, L. 

» latifolia, Roxb. 
Ehretia levis, Roxb. 

» serrata, Roxb. 

Bhabdia viminesa, Dalz. 
Heliotropium ovalifolium, Vahl. 

” atrigosum, Willd. 
Macrotomia Benthami, DC. 
Mertensia echioides, Hf. and T. 
Myosotis ceepitosa, Schult. 

” rotundifolia, R. Br. 
Eritrichium rotundifolium, DC. 

” sericeum, Royle. 

” spathulatum Royle. 
Echinospormum glochidiatum, DC. 
Cynoglossum furcatum, Wall. 

” micranthum, DC. 

7 longifiorum, Benth. 

” grandifiorum, Royle. 
Trichodesma indicum, R. Br. 


Natural Order 85.—Salanacca. 


Solanum tuberosum, L., Potato, intre- 
duced. 
Solanum nigrum, L. 
a verbascifolum, L. 


i sanctum, L. 

oe xanth um, Schr 

7 indicum, L. 
Physalis minima, L. 
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Natural Order 85.—Sulanacee.—{conald.) 


Physalis Peruvians, L., introduced and 
almost naturalized. 

Capsicum frutescens, L., L4}-mirch, 

hilli, introduced and naturalized. 

Nicandra physaloides, Gertn, natur- 
alised. 

Withania somnifera, Don. 

Nicotiana Tabacum, L., Taméku, intro- 
duced and naturalised. 

Datura Stramonium, L. 


» _ fastuosa, L. 


Natural Order 86.—Scrophulariacea. 


Verbascum Thapsus, L. 
Celsia coromandeliana, L. 
Linaria ramosissima, Wall. 
Antirrhinum Orontium, L. 
Mimulus nepalensie, Wall. 

is gracilis R. Br. 
Mazus surculogus, Don. 

»  Yugosus, Lour. 
Lindenbergia grandiflora, Benth. 

9 urticefolia, Lehm. 

ie macrostachya, Benth. 
Limnophils gratioloides, R. Br. 
Herpestis Hamiltoniana, Benth. 

7 Monnieria, H. B. K. 
Torenia cordifolia, Roxb. 
Vandellia crustacea, Benth. 
Bonnaya brachiata, Link. 

> veronicefolia, Spr. 
Hemiphragma heterophyllum, Wall 
Scoparia dulcis, L., natwralized. 
Veronica Anagallis, L. 

3 Becoabunga, L. 

of deltigern, Wall. 

* lanosa, Benth. 


” alpina, L. 

i” biloba, L. 

. agrestis, L. 
Buchnera hispida, Lamk. 


Striga eupbrasioides, Benth. 

p Censifiora, Benth. | 

» hirsuta, Benth. 
Leptorhabdos parviflora, Benth. 
Sopubia trifida, Don. 


Euphrasia officinalis, L. 
Picrorhisza Kurrooa, Royle. 
Pediculazis tubifiora, Fisch. 

Ps carnosa, Wall. 

in pectinata, Wall. 

” pyramidata, Royle. 

s gracilis, wall. 

a porrecta, Wall. 

3 abrotanifolia, Bich 


is megelantha, Don. 
Natural Order 87.—Lentibularia. 


Utricularia flexuosa, Vahl. 
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Neturel Order 6.—Orebanchee. 


Phelipwa indica, G. Don 
ZEginetia indica, Roxb. 


Natural Order 89.— Gesnoracea. 
Didymocarpus subalternans, Wall. 


atomatious, Wall. 

; macrophyllus, Wall. 

i pedicelatus, R. Br. 
nuginosus, Wall. 


” 
Chirita bifolia, Don. 
Rhynchoglossum obliquum. BI. 
Platyetemma violoides, Wall. 
Lysionotus ternifolius, Wall. 


Natural Order 90—~-Avcanthacee. 


Thunbergia grandiflora, Roxb. 

5 coccinea, Wall. 
Ebermaiera glauca, N. ab. E. 
Hygrophila polysperma, T. Anders. 

+ spinosa, T. Anders. 
Petalidium barlerioides, N. ab E. 
Hemigraphis Pavala, T. Anders. 
Strobilanthes auriculatus, N. ab E. 


* glutinosua, T. Anders. 
‘ alatus, N. ab E. 
‘5 Wallichii, N. ab E. 


isophyllus, T. Anders, 


anisophyllus, T. Auders. 


Zohmanthera Wallichii, N. ab E. 
Deedalacanthus nervosus, T. Anders. 
Barleria cristata, L. 


Lepidagathis cuspidata, N. ab E. 
7 pe vuricaulis, N. ab K. 
+ yalina, N. ab E. 


4 Sian a ce 
P othus thyrsifiorus, N. ab E. 
Juethade Adhatoda, L. 

» peploides, T. Anders, 

y_- procumbens, L. 
Buugia pectinata, N. ab E. 

.»  Yepens, N. ab E. 
Dicliptera RBoxburghiana, N. ab E. 
Peristrophe bicalyculata, N. ab E. 

7 speciosa,N. ab E. 


Natural Order 91.— Verbenacez. 


Verbena officinalis, L. 
Lippia nodifiora, Rich. 
Lantana alba, Mill. 
Premna viburnoides, Wall. 

e mucronata, Roxb. 

i barbata, Wall. 

” herbaceas, Roxb. 
Callicarpa arborea, Roxb.. 

a macrophylla, Vahl. 
Clerodendron serratum, Spr. 

i infortunatum, L. 

is Siphonanthus, R. Br. 


Natural Order 91.— Verbenacca. 
(concluded). 


Caryopteris Wallichiana, Schaner. 
Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

i ndo, L. 

Holmskioldia sanguinea, Rets. 


Nataral Order 93.—Labiate. 


Ocimum canan, L. 

Ps sanctum, L, naturalized. 
Orthosiphon rubicundus, Benth. 
Plectranthus scrophularicides, Wall. 

) striatus, Benth. 


Pogostemon plectranthoides, Desf. 
Dysophylla criciata, Benth. 

‘i pumils, Benth. 
Colebrookia oppasitifalia, Sm. 
Elsholtzia polystachya, Benth. 

i fiava, Benth. 

so incisa, Benth. 

eriostachya, Benth. 

" strobilifera, Benth. 
Mentha arvensis, L. 

»  incana, Willd, var. Royleana, 

Benth. 


Origanum normale, Don. 
Melissa calamintha, L. 
Micromeria biflora, Benth. 
Hedeoma nepalenais, Benth. 
Salvia glutinoss, L. 

»  Moorcroftiana, Wall. 

»  Ilanata, Roxb. 

_y9  plebeja. B. Br. 
Nepcta 7 are Benth. 

n istans, Royle. 

% ciliaris, Royle. 

a ruceralis, Ham. 
leucophylla, Benth. 
a Govaniana. Benth. 
Lallemantia Royleana, Benth, 
Anisomeles ovata, R. Br. 
Prunella valgaris, L. 
Scutellaria grosas, Benth. 
repens. Ham. 
linearis, Benth. 
a“ scandens, Don. 
Carniotome versicolor, Benth. 
Leonurus Royleanus, Benth. 

» pu » Benth, 

a cardiacus, L. 
Lamium amplexicaule, L. 

, petiolatum, Royle. 
Colquhounia coccinen, Wall. 
Stachys eericea, Wall. 

»  Splendens, Wall. 
Boylea elegans, Wall. 
Leucas urticefolia, R. Br. 

» lanata, Benth. 

» mollissima, Wall. 


» 


” 
oe 
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Natural Order 92.—Labiata 
—(concluded). 


Leucas diffusa, Benth. 

» byssopifolia, Benth. 

»  cephalotes, Spr. 
Leonotis vepetajfolia, R. Br. 
Phiomis lamiifolia, Royle. 
Eremoetachys superba, Royle. 
Ajuga remota, Benth. 

bracteosa, Wall. 
Teucriom Royleanum, Benth. 
a quadrifarium, Ham. 


Natural Order 93.—Plantaginee. 


Plantago major, L. 
- Ispaghula, Roxb. 


Natural Order 94.— Chenvpodiacee. 


Chenopodium atbum, 1.. 
” Botrys, L. 


Natural Order 95.—Baeellacce. 


Basella rubra, L. eultizated and natu- 
ralised, 


Natural Order 96.— Amarantacee. 


Deeringia celosioides, Moq. 

Rodetia Ambherstiana, Moy. 

Celosia argentea, Moq. 

Amaranthus caudatus, L.. cwWtivated and 
naturalized. 

Amaranthus paniculatus, Moq. 

» Gangeticus, L. 

” frumentaceus, Roxb, Rém- 
dana, Andrdana, eulti- 
vated and naturalized. 

spinosus, L. 
Era scandens, Wall. 

»  lanata, Juss. 
Achyranthes aspera, L. 
Digera arvensis, Forsk. 
Pupalia lappacea, DC. 
Cyathula prostrata, BI. 
Alternanthera sessilis, R. Br. 


, Natural Order 97.— Nyctagince. 
Boerhaavia diffusa. L. 

Mirabilis Jalapa, L., introduced and na- 

turalized. 

Natural Order 98.— Phytolaccacee. 

Pircunia Latbenia, Moq. 
Natural Order 99.— Polygonacca. 

Raomex Wallichii, Meiasn. 


»  nepalensis, Spr. 
»  hastatus, Don. 


HIMALAYAN 
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Natural Order 99.— Poly 
(concluded ). 


Rumex vesicariua, a 
Koonigia Islandica 
Rheum emodi, wate 
- bimalense, Royle. 
Polygonam Roxburghii, Meise, 


. pam, R. Br. 

i erniarioides, Del 

sb recumbens, Royle. 

a aviculare, L. 

3 barbatum, L. 

% amphibium, L. 

s lapithifolium, L. 

$i spherostachyum, Meisen 
oe amplexicaule, Don. 

3 vaccinefolium, Wall. 
a affine, Don. 

“ nepalense, Meissn. 

95 sphrocephalum, Don. 
” capitatum, Ham. 

> chinense, L. 
pterocarpum, Wall. 


rumicifolium, Royle. 
Fagopyrum esculentum, Monch. 
a cymosum, Meiean. 
s tataricum, Gertn. 


Natural Order 100.—Lawrince. 


Cipnamomum Tamala, N. ab E., rar. 
albiflorum, Tejpét. 
Pheebe lanceolata, N. ab K. 
» pallida, N. ab E. 
Machilus odoratissimus, N. ab E. 
Tetranthera Roxburghii, N. ab E. 
monopetala, Roxb. 
Litewa consimilis, N. ab EB. 
» lanuginosa, N. ab K. 


Natural Order 101.—Thymclacea, 


Daphne papyracen, Wall. 


Wikstremia virgata, Meissn. 
Natural Order 102.—Lyranthacee. 


Loranthus ligustrinus, Wall. 


” pulverulentus, Wall. 
7 vestitus, Wall. 

7 longiflorus, Desv. 

+ cordifolius, Wall. 


Viscum album, L. 
»  articulatam, Burm 
»  attenuatum, D.C, 


Natural Order 103.—Eleagnea, 


Hippophaé aalicifolia, Don. 
E leaguus umbellata,. Thumb. 
‘. latifolia, L. 


Natural Order 104.— Santalaca. 
Osyris arborea, Wall. 
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Natural Order 105.— Aristolochia cea. 


Aristolochia bracteata, Bets. 


Natural Order 106.—Kuphorbiacea. 


Pbyllanthus nepalensis, Mill. 


a parvifolius, Wall. 

” velutinas, MUll. 

a Miruri, L. 
Emblica, L. 


Antidesma diandrum, Tine. 
Securinega obovata, Miill. 

Leucopyrus, Mill. 
Putranjiva Roxburghii, Wall. 
Andrachne cordifolia, Miill. 

Bischoffia javanica, BI. 
Briedelia montana, Willd. 
‘5 stipularis, Bl. 
Croton oblongifolius, Roxb., introduced. 
Trewia nudidora, Willd. 
Mallotus philippinensis, Mul), (Rottlera 
tinctoria, Roxb). 
Ricinus communis, L., owltioated. 
Hamonoya riparia, Lour. 
Baliospermum polyandrum, Wight. 
Exceecaria insignis, Miill. 
Euphorbia indica. Lamk. 


oe pilulifera, L. 

‘. neriifolia, L. 

‘a Sikkimenels, Boiss. 
ae longifolia, Don. 

si Helioscopia, 1. 

7 nevalenals, Boiss. 
is Nivulia, Ham. 

a Royleana, Boiss. 


Sarcococca pruniformis, Lindl. 


Natural Order 107.—Cupulifera. 


Quercus semecarpifolia, Sm. 
” Hex, L 
a dilatata, Vindl. 
‘ lanuginosa, Don. 
- incana, Roxb. 
” annulata, Sm. 


Natural Order 108.—Myricucca. 
Myrica sapida, Wall. 
Natural Order 109.—~Betulacea. 


Betula Bhojpattra, Wall. 
” acuminata, Wall, 
oe nitida, Don 

Alnus nepalensis, Don. 
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Natural Order 110,— Corylecea. 


Carpinus viminea, Wall. 
faginea, LindL 
Corylus Colurna, Linn, 


Naturel Order 111.—Juglandea. 


Juglans regia, J.. 
Engelhardtia Colebrookians, Lindl. 


Natural Order 112.—Salicinca. 


Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
»  babylunica, L., tatreduced. 
6 ane Wall. 
i hnoidea, L 
io te llaria, ‘Anders, 
» Lindleyana, Wall. 
Populus ciliata, Wall. 


Natural Order \13.—Urticacea. 


Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 
» erosa, Roth. 
Celtis caucasica, Willd. 
» australis, L, 
Sponia politoria, Planch. 
» orientalis, Planch. 
Cannabis sativa, L. 
Urtica parviflora, Roxb. 
Girardinia heterophylls, Dene. 
Pilea acripta, Wedd. 
Lecanthus peduncularis, Wedd. 
Elatostemma sessile, Foret. 
i diversifolium, Wedd. 
Stracheyanum, Wedd. 


Boebmeria rugulosn, Wedd. 
tr macrophylla, Don. 
” platyphylla, Don. 


Pouzotzia indica, Gaud. 
si viminea, Wedd. 
Debregeasia longifolia, Wedd 
bicolor, Wedd. 
Memorialis Pe Wedd. 
$5 rta, Wedd. 
Villebrunea frutescens, Bl. 
Maoutia Puya, Wedd. 
Cudrania javanensis, Trec. 
Streblus asper, Lour. 
Morus atropurpurea, Roxb, infrodueed. 
»  levigata, Wall. 
» indica, L. 
alba, Willd, coltiveted. 
Ficus bengalensis, L., Bat. 
» _ infectoria, Willd. 
»  religiosa, L, Pipal. 
cordifolia, Roxb. 
» nhemoralie, Wall. 
>, caudata, Wall. 
scandens, Roxb. ° 
foveolata, Wall. 
tuberculata, Wall. 
Roxburghii, Wall. 
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Natural Order 113.— Urtisoecea. 
—(concluded). 


Ficas hispida, L. f. 
» Cania, Ham. 
»  glomernta, Willd , Gular. 
» Carica, L. introduced. 
»  Virgata, Roxb. 


Natural Order 114.—Piperacee. 
Peperomia reflexa, Dietr. 
Naturel Order 115.— Gnetacez. 
Ephedra vulgaris, Rich. 
Natural Order 116.— Conifera. 


Pinus longifolia, Roxb. 
»,  Gerardiana, Wall. 
» excelaa, Wall. 
Abies Webbiana, Lindl, 
»  Smithiana, Forbes, 
Cedrus Deodara, Loud. 
Cupressus toralosa, Don, 
Juniperus communis, L, 
n excelaa, Bieb. 
o recurva, Ham. 
Taxus baccata, L. 


Natural Order 117.—Palmaocee. 


Phosnix acaulis, Roxb. 

» sylvestris, Roxb. 
Chamerops Martiana, Wall. 
Calamus Royleanus, Griff. 
Wallichia densiflora, Mart. 


Natural Order 118.—~Arocidea. 


Arisama Jacquemontii, Bl. 

* utile, Hf. & T. 

; costatum, Mart. 

” speciosdm, Mart. 

is curvatum, Kunth. 
Bauromatam guttatum, Schott. 
Remusatia vivipara, Schott. 
Amorphophallus can.panulatus, BI. 
Colocasia, species. 
Scindapsus officinalis, Schott. 

so decursiva, Schott. 
Typhonium, species. 
Pothos scandens, L. 
Acorus calamus, L, 


Naferal Order 119.——Lemanacea. 


Lemna minor, L. 
vn __ polyrrhiza, L. 


DISTRICTS 


Netural Order 120,— Typacee. 
Typha elephantina, Roxb, 
sVatural Order 121.—Junsaginacas, 


Potamogeton pectinatus, I. 
Aponogeton monestachyus, Roxb. 


Naturel Order 122.—Seitamince. 


Globba Orixensia, Roxb. 
Zingiber capitatum, Roxb. 
r Caisumunar, Korb, 
ligulatum, Roxb. 
Curcume anguatifolia, Roxb. 
ss Zerumbet, Roxb. 
Roscoea elata, Sm. 
» alpina, Roxb. 
»  8picata, Sm. 
»” purpurea, Sm. 
Amomun subulatum, Roxb. 
Hedychium coronarium, L., i gardens. 
” spicatum, Sm. 
i coccineum, Ham. 
Costus speciosus, L. 
Muaa paradisiaca, L. plantain, cultivated 
»  Depalensis, Wall. 


Naturat Order 123—Orehiducea. 


Oberonia iridifolia, Lind). 
Dienia cylindrostachya, L, 
Liparis obcordata, Vahl. 
Coslogyne cristata, Lindl. 

7 océllata, Lindl. 

. ovalis, Lindl. 

Eria convallarioides, Lindl. 

» ‘alba, Lindi. 

» flava, Lindl. 
Dendrobium eriwflorum, Grif. 

» alpestre, Royle. 
Otochilus, species. 

Apaturia Smithiana, Lindl. 
Eulophia, campestris, L. 

% harbacea, Lind). 
Cyrtopera fuses, Wight. 
Vanda cristata, Lindl. 
Saccolabium guttatum, Lindl. 

* Gharwalicum, Reichb. £ 
Aeria s affine, Wail. 

»  odoratum, Lowe. 

»  Hystrix, Lindl. - 

»  difforme, Wall. 
Calanthe puberuta, Lindl. 
Orchis fatifolia, L. 
Gymnadenia cucullata, Rich. 

a spatkulata, Lindl. 
Aceras angustifolia, Lindl. 


Platanthera orchidis, Lindl. 
oa clavigera, Lindl. 
” obcordata, Lindl. 
ye Susanna, Lindi. 
a candids, Lindl 
” acuminate, Li: dl. 
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Netural Order 128.—Orechidacea 
—(concluded). 


Gamoplexis orobanchoides, Fale. 
Epipactis latifolia, Sw. 
Pe macrostachya, Lindl. 
8 iranthes australis, R. Br. 
abenaria pectinata, Lindl. 
a intermedia, Don. 
je marginata, Lindl. 
longifolia, Lindl. 
Peristylus Goodyeroides Lindl, 
Herminiam Monorchis, Sw. 
5 species. 
Satyrium nepalense, Don. 
Monochilus flavus, Wall. 
Tripleura pallida, Lindl. 
Goodyera marginata, Lind}. 
Cypripediam cordigerum, Don. 


Natural Order 124.—IJridgooea. 


Tris sulcata, Wall. 
» decora, Wall. 
Ramaonensis, Wall. 
» nepalensis, Wall. 


Natural Order 126—. Amaryllidecoa. 


Crinum toxfoarium, Roxb. 
amoenum, Roxb. 
Cureuligo recurvata, Roxb. 
Hypoxis aurea, Lour. 
7 orchioides, Kr. 


Natural Order 126.—Dioscorca. 


Dioscorea deltoidea, Wall. 
7 sagittata, Royle. 
7 pentaphylla, L. 


Natural Order 127.— Liliaceae. 


Tulipa stelleta, Hook. 
Gagea thesioides, Fisch. 

» elegans, Wall. 
Iphigenia indica, Kth. 
Lioydia serotina, Reichb. 
Fritillaria cirrhosa, Don. 

verticillata, Royle. 
Lilium giganteum, Wall. 

»  Wallichianum, B. et. 8. 

» nepalense, Wall. 

»  Thomsonianunm, Hf. 

roseum, L. 
Glorioas superba, L. 
Allium Victoriale, L. 

»  Wallichii, Kth. 

P tuberosum, Roxb. 

»  Govanianum, Wall. 

»  consanguineum, Ktk, 

»  Fabeus, Schrosd, 


Nateral Order 127.— Likacea.—(oonald.) 


Urginea indica, Kunth. 
Asphodelus clavatus, Roxb. 
Asparagus racemosus, Willd. 


2 filicinus, Ham. 
Polygonatum multifiorum, All 
- sibiricum, Red. 


verticillatum, All. 
Fliiggea intermedia, Sch. 
»  Wallichiana, Kth. 
Smilax maculata, Roxb. 
» elegans, Wall. 
» macrophylla, Roxb. 
ae: oretiialls. Roxb. 


ree yphylis, 8m. 
Tri’idium Govanianum, Kth, 
Dispuram Pitsutum, Don. 

* calcaratum, Don. 


Natural Order 128.— Aliomacsa. 


Alisma Plantago, L. 
» Yeniforme, Don. 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, L. 


Naturel Order, 129.—Pontederacea, 
Monochoria hastata, Presl. 


Natural Order 130.— Commelynacea. 


Cyanotis axillaris, B. et 8. 

” barbata ‘Don. 
Commelyna salicifolis, Roxb. 
“5 bengalensis, L. 

‘3 obliqua, Ham. 
Aneilema herbaceum, Wall. 


Natdrel Order 181.—Juncacea, 


Juncus concinnus, Don. 
» _ leacomelos, Royle. 
» oastaneus, L. 
»  bufonius, L. 
» effusus, L. 
» _ leucanthue, Don. 


Natural Order 182.—Restiecen, 


Eriocaulon quinquangulare,L, 
ie trilobum, Ham, 
es eexan L. 


Natural Order 188.—Cyperacea. 


Carex rigida, Good. 
» Thomsoni, Boot. 
” itis, Boot. 
» uubigena, Dor. 
» foliosa, Don 
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Natural Order 133.— Cyperacca— 
(concluded.) 


Carex longipes, Don. 

» Moorcroftii, Falc. 

» slopecurioides, Don. 

»  Wallichiana, Prese. 

» Ssetigera, Doo. 

» cruenta, Nees. 
uncinoides, Boot. 

» vesiculosa, Boot. 

» filicina, Nees. 

» condensate, Nees. 

bengalensis, Roxb. 
Rhynchoapora aurea, Nees. 
Wallichiana, Nees. 

Fimbristylis quinquangularie, Nees. 
dichotoma, Vahl. 
ewstivalis, Vahl. 
complanata, Link. 
Scirpus juncoides, Roxb. 

»  affinis, Roth. 
mucronatus, L. 
Abilgaérdia monostach ea Vahl. 

Eleocharis uniglumis, 
palustris, R. Br. 


” 


ts ovata, R. Br. 
Isolepis setacea, 'R. Br. 
» _ trifida, Nees. 


i supina, R. Br. 

5 Roylei, Nees. 
Kyliingia monocephala, L. 

i brevifolia, Rottb. 

$5 triceps, Nees. 
Friophorum comosum, Wall. 
Cyperus pygmaeus, Vahl. 

» alopecuroides, Rottb. 

” compressua, L. 

Ps niveus, Retz. 

iz difformis, L. 

- Iria, L. 

rotundus, L. 

Mariscus paniccus, Vahl. 


Natural Order 134.— Gramineae. 


Oryza sativa, L., Rice, cultivated. 
Zea Mays, L., Makai, Bhuta, Indian 
Corn, introduced and cultivated, 
Coix Lachryma, J. 
» gigantea, Koen. 
Miliom effusum, L., intvodveed. 
Paspalum pedicellatum, Nees. 


” scrobiculatam, I. cultivated. 
Royleanum, Nees. 
Coridochloa minleta. Nees. 


Panioum sanguinale, L. 
ce ciliare, Rets. 
- miliaceum, L., cultivated. 
sp maximum, J 
” ovalifolium, Poir. 
i longipes, W. & a. 
$5 miliare, Lamk. 
5 vestitum, Nees. 
i plicatum, Roxb. 
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Naturel Order 134. - Gramineae - (oontd.) 


Panicum prostratum, Lamk. 


» repens, 1, 
Oplismenus colonus, Kth. 


an: compositus, R. &. S., 
- frumentaceus, Kunth, eulti- 
cuted. 


stagninue, Kth. 
Setaria glauca, Beauv. 
»  italica, Kth., naturalized; cul: 
fireted. 
»  verticillata, Beauv. 
Penicillaria spicata, Lamk, Bajra, cul- 
tivated. 
Pennisetum cenchroides, Rich. 
triflorum, Nees. 
Gymnothrix flaccida, Munro, 
Arundinella setosa, Trin. 
Sporobolus diandra, Beauv. 
elongatus, R. Br. 
Agrostis alba, L. 
i ciliata, Trin. 
Mithlenbergia sylvatica, Trin. 
7 geniculata, Nees. 
viridissima, Nees, 


Poly pogon littoralis, UL. 


Calamagrostis Epigéjos, Roth. 
Orthoraphium Roylei, Nees. 
Piptatherum squiglume, Munro. 
Alopecurus pratesis, L. 
Phleum arenarium, L. 
Phragmites Roxburghii, Kunth. 
Chloris barbata, Swartz. 
Eleusine indica Gertn 

is Coracana, Geertn, eultivared, 

a verticillata, Roxb. 
Cynodon Dactylon, Pers,.Dub. 
Avena fatua, L. 

» pratensis, L. 
Poa annua, J.. 

* pratensis, L. 

” bulbosa, LL. 
Eragrostis plumosa, Link. 
pilosa, L. 
verticillata, Beauv. 
ancl 
” scoides, Beauv. 
Rardoides Trin. 
diandra, Roxb. 
Melica ciliata, L. 
Keeleria cristata, Pers. 

»» _ phleoides, Pers. 
Dactylia glomerata, J.. 
Festuca duriuecela, L. 
Bromus squarrosus, L. 
arvensis, L. 
giganteus, L. 
Arandinaria falcata, Nees. 

Falconeri, Kz. 

Thamnocalamus spathifiorus, Munre 
Bambuas arundinacea, L. 
Dendrocalamus strictus, Nees. 
Hordeum hexastichon L., Jau, Barley, 
cultivated, 
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Nataral Order 134.—Gramina—(concid.) 


Hordeum vulgare, L., cultivated, 
Elymus sibiricus, L. 
Lolium speciosum, Stev. 

»  temulentan, L. 
Triticam vulgare, Vil., Gehén, Wheat, 

cultivated. 
Mnesithea lmvis, Kth. 
Rottbellia exaltata, L. 
Spare corymbosus, Grtn. 
anisurus granularis, Sw. 

Andropogon Gryllus, L. 


i. acicularis, Rets. 
i involutus, Stend. 
a montanus, Roxb. 
Ischemum, L. 
Reteropogen contortus, R. & 8. 
Roylei, Nees. 


Sorghum vulgare, Pers., Joar, cudlira ted. 
i Halepense, L. 

Apocopis Royleanus, Nees 
Batratherum molle, Nees. 

i lancifolium, Trin. 

»” echinatum, Nees. 
Anatherum muricatum, Beauv. 
Cymbopogon laniger, Desf. 


7 flexuosus, Nees. 

si Martini, Munro. 

” Schcenanthus, L 
Nardus, L. 


Androscepia gigantea, Brongn. 
Anthistiria arundinacea, Nees. 
» Anathera, Nees. 

scandens, Roxb. 
Apluda aristata, L. 
»  geniculata, Roxb. 
Imperata arundinacea, Cyrill. 
Saccharum spontaneum, L. 


ob procerum, Roxb. 

” Officinarum, L., Sugarcane 
cultivated, introduced. 

” Sara, Roxb. 

* filifolium, Nees. 


Erianthus Ravenne, Beauv. 
” japonicus, Beauv. 


CRYPTOG AMS. 


Filiccs or Ferna. 


Woodsia elongata, Hk. 

s lanosa, Hk. 
Dicksonia appendiculata, Wall. 

scabra, Wall. 

Davallia pulchra, Don. 

A divaricata, Bl. 

» immersa, Wall. 

is nodosa, Hk. 
Adiantum lunulatum, Barr... 

” caudatum, L. 

te Capillus-Veneris, L. 
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Filices or Forns—(continued.) 


Adiantam vennstum, Don. 
Cheilanthes Dalhousie, Hk. 
farinosa, Kaulf. 
Onychium auratam, Kaulf. 
japonicum, Kunze. 

Pellea, calomelanos, Link. 
Pteris longifolia, L. 

» cretica, L. 

», quedriaurita, Res. 

» aquilina, L. 

9» nee Agdh. 


Woodwardia radicans, Sm. 
Asplenium, alternans, Wal). 
7. varians Hk. and Gr. 
‘s viridie, Huds. 
Ss Trichomancs, L. 
» planicaule, Wall. 
oi fontanam, Bernh. 
+ bulbiferum, Forst. 
7 tenuifolium, Don. 


” Filix femina, Rernh 
” polypodioider, Mett. 


» dijatatum, Wall. 
7 esculentum, Persl. 
+ Ceterack, L. 


australe, Brack. 

Aepidium auriculatum, Sw. 

” aculeatum, Sw. 

7 Thomsoni, Hk 

3 aristatum, Sw. 

+3 falcatum, Sw. 
Nephrodium unitam, R. Br. 
prolixam, Bak. 
sparsum, Don. 


” molle, Desv. 

” cicutarium, Bak. 

yi Folymor pb: Bak 
i ifix-mas, Rich. 

” cochleatum, Don. 


odoratum, Bak. 

Oleandra Wallichii, Hk. 
$s neriiformis, Cav. 

Polypodium erubescens, Wall. 
proliferam, Presl. 
Jineatum, Cotebr. 
amcenum, Wall. 
lachnopua, Wall. 
” malacodon, Hk. 
trifidum, Don. 
Lingua. 8w. 
stigmocum, Sw. 
fissum, Bak. 
flocculosum, Don. 
lincare, Thanb. 
normale. Don. 
membranacean, Don. 
propinquum, Wall. 
juglandifolium, Don. 
guercifolium, 1. 
himalense, Hook, 
leiorhizon, Wall 
Acrostichum virens, Wall. 
Gympogramme vestita, Hk. 
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Filices or _Ferna—(ooneld.) Lyeopodia cea. 

Gymnogramme Andersoni, Bedd. Selaginella Jacquemontii, Spring 

‘i javanica, BI. a setacea, Spring. 

” lanceolata, Hk. on subalifolis, Spring. 

involuta, Don. 
Osmunda Claytoniana, L. Marsiliacca. 
Schizeae digitata, Sw. 
Lygodium, scandens, Sw. Marsilea qudrifolia, L 
japonicum, Sw. 

Botryohium daucifoliam, Wall. Characea. 

» Lunaria, Sw. 


aa Virginianum, Sw. Chara veticillata, Roxb. 
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PLANTS OF KUMAON’’ 


Tue following list gives the names of ali plants known to have 
ahead tee been found in Kumaon, Garhwél and the 
Bhhbar, three of the districta which are in- 
cluded in the Commissionership of Kumaon. Plants of the plains 
of Indis, plants growing ix Tibet, and plants only found in the. 
Independent States of Nep4l and Tihri, do not appear in this 
list. The words, “common,” “frequent,” and “rare” have been 
employed to denote the comparative occurrence of tie various 
species ; but as the European stations of Almora, Naini Tél, and 
Ranikhet are all situated at a height of between 5,000 and 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea, it will be easily understood that 
plants growing about that level are more likely to meet an observer's 
eye than plants which grow either at a very high, or at a very low 
elevation. Plants which are marked “rare” without any locality 
being given, are those which have been found by former observers, 
but which have never been seen growing within the limits of the 
division by Colonel Davidson, Mr. Waterfield or Dr. Watson. 
In the arrangement of the orders, genera, and species, Hooker's 
‘ Flora of British India,” has beer. followed as far as published, that 
is to say, to the end of Polypetale. With regard to the other groups 
the books chiefly consulted have been Brandis’ Forest Flora, 
Madden’s Papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Royle’s 
Illastrations of Himalayan Botany, C. B. Clarke’s Composite and 
Commelynacew, Steudel’s Grasses, and Cyperacez, Hooker and 
Baker’s Ferns, Mitten’s Mosses. 

Synonyms have rarely been given except where the name 
adopted in the list is different from that given by Royle. Royle’s 
Illustrations, published in 1839, is still a standard work on Himé- 

layan Botany, and most of the plants figured 

Senee eh Peet in it are found in the Commissionership of 
Kumaon, There are, however, in Royle’s book a certain number of 
plaints which are common near Mussooree, where the book was 
written, but which are not.found east of the Alaknanda river, the 


1 This notice and list has been prepared for this volume by Mr. W. Watson, M.D., 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Almora. 
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boundary between the Kumaon Commissionership and the Native 
State of Tihri. As examples of these Mussooree plants not found 
in Kumaon may be quoted— 


Dictamnus albus, Berberis Lycium, Rosa Lyelli, Sonerila tenera, 
Gentiana Kurroo, Prcrorhiza Kurroo, Eremostachys superba. 


On the other hand, the common phalel tree of Eastern Kumaon 
(Bassia butyracea) is apparently not found at Mussooree, as it is 
not mentioned by Royle as occurring there. The same remark ap- 
plies to the very common and very beautiful Silang tree of Kumaon 
(Olea acuminata). This tree, conspicuous from its sweet scented 
yellow blossoms, is never alluded to by Royle, so that he probably 
never met with it near Mussooree. It is found in Kumaon at all 
elevations from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. There are fine trees of it at 
Debi Dhiira ata height of 6,800 feet, and at Kapkot at a height of 
3,400 feet. 

The Kumaon Division includes a tract of country varying mach 
in elevation. On the south, the Bhabar strip along the foot of the 
hills has a mean height of about 1,400 feet, whilst the passes that 
lead into Tibet have an elevation exceeding 18,000 feet. It might 
be expected that European forms would be more abundant towards 
these passes than in the Bhabar, and this, on the whole, is the case. 
There are, however, some European plants that are only found at 

low elevations and are never seen above 

6,000 feet. The most common of these 
are :—Ranunculys sceleratus, Geranium molle, Veronica Anagallis, 
and Verbena officinalis, and it is difficult to assign an adequate 
reason for this phenomenon. Another remarkable fact connected 
with the montane flora is the eastern depression of many Himé- 
layan plants. By this term is understood that plants which occur 
only at high elevations near Simla are found to grow at lower 
elevations at Mussooree and at still lower heights near Naini Tal. 
The following plants may be named as affording examples of 
eastern depression— 


Eastern depression. 


(a) The shrub Coriaria nepalensis, which gives its name to the 
stution of Mussooree, is said by Royle not to grow under 
5,000 feet at Mussooree. In Kumaon, however, it 
descends as low as 2,000 feet. 
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(5) Hemiphragma heterophylla, one of the Scrophulariacea, is 
neyer found at Simla below 10,000 feet, whilst it occurs in 
Kumaon at 7,000 feet, and is common there at 8,000 feet. 


(c) Tho Tilonj oak, Quercus dilatata, is found at Simla about 7,000 
fect, and near Naini Tal it grows abundantly down to 3,000 
feet. 


(d) Dipsacus inermis is one of the most common plants at Almora 
(5,500 feet), but is not found towards Simla at elevations 
below 8,000 feet. 


(e) Llsholtzia polystachya, another common aimora plant, is 
found in Kumaon as low down as 4,000 feet, but near 
Simla it is not met with under 7,000 feet. 


(f) Senecio densiflorus and S. rujinervia, with nuricled leaves, are 
common all over Kumaon in November as low as 4,000 
feet, but are not found in the neighbourhood of Simla 
under 7,000 feet. 


It does not follow, and is not apparently true, that the higher 
limit of these plants follows the same law as their lower limit, but of 
the existence of the law of eastern depression of the lower limit of 
Himalayan plants, there can be little doubt. There is no example, 
so far as is known, of the converse, that is to say, of a plant 
confined to the higher ranges in Kumaon and growing ata low 
level near Simla. 

With regard to certain plants being confined to particular rock 
formations, some interesting observations were made by Major 
Madden ; thus he found that Trigonella gracilis, Argyrolobium rosenm, 
and Argyrolobium flaccidum were confined to limestone rock. Thy- 
mus serpyllum, on the contrary, is only found on micaceous rock 
formations. 

One of the most interesting facts for investigation in the Flora of 

any country is the number of introduced 

reo Panes plants which have become wild. Of these, 
two may be noticed in Kumaon. The deodd+ tree, which is really 
a native of the Himélaya west of the Alaknanda, but being a sacred 
tree, it has for many generations been planted round almost every 
Kumnon temple. There are now magnificent groves at Gangolihét, 
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Lohaghat, Champhéwat, and Béla Jageswar, and there is a tree at 
Wan in Garhwal which is certainly many hundreds of years old. 
Btill the deoddr is undoubtedly not indigenous. The other plant isa 
weed and is of comparatively recent introduction. Itis the Erigeron 
canadense, known to the natives as the locust weed, (sallo) because it 
is believed to spring from soil where locusts have alighted This 
plant is not mentioned by Major Madden, who published his papers 
in the year 1840, and it has therefore in all probability made its 
appearance since that date. It is now & most common and a most 
troublesome weed in cultivated fields. 


Many of the Kumaon plants are collected by the villagers and 
sold to herbalists to be nsed in medecine. The chief marts are 
Haldwani, Barmdeo, and Ramnag@r in 
Kumaon, and Kotdwiara in Garhwil.- The 
articles most in demand are the fruit of Terminalia Chebula, the 
roots of Curcuma longa, Kyllingia triceps, Piper silvaticum, and the 
various species of aconite; the bark of Myrica sapida and Cinna- 
momum Tamala; the rind of the fruit of the pomegranate ; the 
powder from Mallotus philippinensis, and the various species of 
chiretta, all of which will be noticed hereafter in the chapter on 
‘Economic Botany.’ 


Indigenous drugs. 


Dr. Watson desires to record and acknowledge the assistance 
that he has received in the preparation of this list from his friends 
Dr. King, Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta; Colonel 
‘Davidson, R.E., and Mr. W. Waterfield of the Bengal Civil Service. 
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12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
48 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
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PLANTS OF KUMAON. 


DIVISION I.—POLYPETALZ. 





: Veruacular 
Scientific name. : Note. 
OBDEBE 1.—RANUNCULACEAZ. 
Clematis (Cheiropsis) Nepaulensis ... is December, near 
streams; rare. 
Js is montana .. | Ghantiéli ... | April, common. 
is barbellata 5h May; rare. 
is (Flammula) grata .. | Ghantiéli ... | Common. 
‘, 3 Gonriana i... ase “Bhabar and valleys; 
October. 
+" + puberule bes os Colonel Davidson. 
a orientalis wee Above 10,0u0 fect. 
(parvifolia Edgeworth. ] 
‘is i nutans Pe ie May. Common. 
>» a acuminata... wine Rare. 
. connata [am- | Ghantidli ...| August, September. 
plexicaulis velutina and Very comnion. 


gracilis, Edgeworth.) 
si Buchananiana, | Ghantidli ... | October. Very coim- 


mon. 
grewieflora ... we Rare. 
Anemone ( giitepbalesy: vitifolia ... az June and July; com- 
mon. 
i (Anemonanthea) eo Keakriya ...| May. Very common. 
* (Govaniana and discolor] .. ea Above 6,000 fect. 
” ” rupestris ats ns Jone. Above 10,000 
feet. 
‘i rivularis Wi és Common. 
o (Omalocarpus) polyanthes, sc Rare, 10,000 fect. 
eee we Ss ‘s ‘3 
Thalictrum h socarpum) elegans .. <i mn i 
” 7 Deena én a Rare. Badrinath. 
‘ ‘0 cultratum ‘ve Rare. 
ss ‘i Chelidonii ova ie ‘ 
+ reniforme [neu- aoe Common ; high eleva- 
rocarp m, Royle. } tions, July. 
pauci iflorum ... eee Frequent. 
‘i (Kuthalictrum) Punduannm, Sea Common. 
. * aanicule forine, ice On trees; autuma. 
” ” Javanicum ae - 
s <. foliolosum  ....| Penglé jari... | Verycommon, summer. 
minua + dee ” . | Frequent. 
Cattianthemum cachemirianum Above 10,000 feet 
Adonis eetivalis aes 1, os 
Banunculus (Batrachium) “aquatiliy... se Bhim Tal. 
is (Hecatonia) eceleratus ... | Shim oe a up to 4,000 
i ei sos High elevations. 
. : ane oe ad Common. 


y letao ... | Dainiya =... at common. 


of re. 
(Echinelle) cca Ainea ... | Common at low levele. 


ened 
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DIVISION. I.—POLYPETALH—( continued ). 


-_ 


moh 


Ane & w= 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 1.—RANUNCULACEZ—(concluded). 


Oxygraphie glacialis 


polypetala 
Caltha palustris [Govaniane, Royle), 
Trollius acaulis 
» pumilis a 
leopyrum grandifioram ... 
Aquilegia vulgaris oi’ wat 
Delphinium denudatum um {panei foram, Manila 


i acticaea: ies toe 
- elatam 
Fa vestitum 
i Cashmirianum ne ws 
Ajacia see .. | Manila 
Aconitum Lycoctonum ... ... | Bish 
55 aa 
fA ferox nee 
i Napellus see ie eis 
‘4 ie to iota | Atis 
Actwa spicata 7 ss 
Cimicifuga fotida Ja 


Paronia emodi te - Bhénya madin, 


aoe 


aoe 


ORDER 2.—DILLENIACEZ. 
Dillenia indica eee re | 


ORDER 3.—MAGNOLIACEZ. 
Michelia Kisops sas ... | Ban champa, 


Schizandra grandiflora ... bes | Silangti . 
” propinqua Sindréyan ... 


ORDER 4.—ANONACEZ. 
Polyalthia Korinti (Guatteria Korinti, 
Madden. } 


Anona squamosa due .. | Beha 
Miliusa velutfhs wet. as 
Saccopetalum tomentosam .. | Kangri 


ORDER 5.—MENISPERMACEZ. 


Tinospora cordifolia .... .» | Garcha vee 
Cocculus laurifolius Tilbara panyi- 
liand kakra, 
villosus ae 
Stephania elegans tes 
fa rotunda (Roxburghians}-.. Ganjira 
Cissampelos Pareira [convolvulacea}, Pari 





Above 15,000 feet. 


Abovo 10,000 feet. 
» _:12,000 


” 
” ” bY 
Common. 


” 


| Above 15,000 feet. 


China bill 8,000 feet. 


93 8,000 ,, 
?? . 10,000 _,, 
Naturalized. 


Above 8,000 feet. 
” »”» > 
» 10,000 ,, 


” ” ” 


” 8,000 ” 


Young shouts eaten. 


Rare. 


Common ; Beripu! and 

Ukhimath. 
Frequent ; Gagar. 
Common. 


Swamps. Bhabar. 


Ditto 
Rare. 
Kotdwara 
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DIVISION 1—POLYPETALE—( continued ). 


Vernacular 
name, 


Scientific name. 





ORDER 6.—BERBERIDEZ. 


Note. 


1 | Holbellia latifolia Gophla May, common, Réni- 
khet and Binsar. 
es var, angustifotia sn aes 
2 | Berberis (Mahonia) nepalensis Gophle noes Thékil and 
inser. 
3 as (Euberberis) vulgaris ‘ High elevations. 
4 ” a unbellata er Rare. 
5 » a aristata Chotra Common. High ele- 
vations. 
G ” = Lycinum fea Rare. 
7 5 ss asiatica Kilmora _... | Common. 
8 ”» ‘ Wallichiana ... 483 China hill, Colenel 
Davidson. 
9 | Podophyllum emodi High elevatioue. 
ORDER 7.—NYMPHACEZ. 
1 | Nelumbium speciosum Kanwél Kronen, Bawéli po- 
ar, 
ORDER 8.—PAPAVERACES. 
1 | Papaver dubium (glabrum, Royle) ... | Takuvia ... | Common. 
2 | Argemone mexicana ... | Bhar bh&nd, | Bhiébars introduced, 
3 | Mcconopasie aculcata Kinda ... | Above 10,000 feet 
4 » robusta oon abs a 55 * 8 
5 nipalensis... isa 5 ss a a 
G Stylophorum lactucoides... 
ORDER 9.-—-FUMARIACE. 
1 | Dicentra Roylei Rare. 
2 scandens Is) Common. 
3 Corydalis rutefolia (diphyl a ” 
4 »  cachemiriana ... Above 9,000 fcet. 
5 ss crithmifolia Rare. 
6 » elegans Above 10,000 feet. 
7 » Govaniana ie 8,000 ,, 
8 ns amosa ne » 12,000 ,, 
9 »  sibirica [flliformis) we Common. 
10 » - cornuta Bhutkes Very common, 
il 5 cherophylla vos Common, Binear. 
12 » _Meifolia Above 10,000 feet. 
13 flabellata be ee Spe ” 9,000 ,, 
14 Fumaria parvifolia (Vaillantii) Khairuwa . Very conwon. 
ORDER 10.—CRUCIFERA. 
TripeE ARABIDEA. 
1 | Nasturtium officinale Piriyé héliw, Cultivated. 
2 - palustre ves Common. 
3 montanum ... ” 
4 | Barbarca vulgaris ” 
5 | Arabia glabra Frequent. 


42 


as eS eee 
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DIVISION I—POLYPETAL H—( continued ). 
No. Seientific name. Vernaculer Note 
naore. : 
ORDER 10.—CRUCIFER2Z—(continued ). 
TriskE a smine a= (eanel ated) 
6 | Arabis alpina eee Frequent. 
7 »  amplexicaulis Réi ghis Common. 
@ | Cardamine hirsuta Dey 
8 ms impatiens Sheliys Very common. 
10 3 macrophylla .., wea Common. 
TRIBE ALYOSINES. 
1) | Alyssum meritionam 8 Naturalized. 
12 canescens + Above 14,000 fect 
13 Darba (Chrysouraba) alpina ‘ » 12,000 ,, 
M4 »  (Leucodrabe) incana oe ‘ » 10,000 ,, 
16 ~ 5 lasiophylla _,.. Pf 12,000 ,, 
16 * - Madinitzensia ... y 18000 ,, 
TRIBE SisyMBRIRA. 
17 | Sisymbrium mollissimum es Above 8,000 feet... 
18 ie err pa A » 10,000 ,, 
19 7 Thalianam . “ Common. 
20 + rupestre... ies Above 8,000 feet. 
al x strictum : c Common. 
a2 os Wallichii ... or i 
23 » sophia toe Jaué ghia is 
24 is Columns he Frequent. 
25 Alliaria ses Rare. 
96 | Katrema primulefolium ... ‘a ig 
27 | Erysimum hieracifolium e 
Trine Brassiorna. 
28 | Brassica nigre Kélisérson... | Caltivated. 
29 ia campestris vee i 
‘s var. dichotoma .. Jariya ive is 
7 war. glauca, Rox Rara, pila sar- ” 
son, 
n cor. glauca, Royle Dain toriya... tel up to 11,000 
cet. 
30 » trilocularis Weed in ficids. 
31 jancea Rai Cultivated. 
32 | Erace ative .. Dad Common. 
Tarse LEripixka. 
33 | Capeella Bursa-pastoris ... oe Very common. 
34 | Lepidium sativum Hélim Common. 
35 Fe capitatucs ite Above 10,000 feet. 
36 oy ruderale Common, May and 
June, Almora. 
Tarrnk THiLAsripr sz. 
37 | Mcgacarpes polyandra ... one Above 10,000 feet. 
38 | Thlaspl arvense eee Dhapriya ... | Common. 
39 alp-etre sis set Above 7,000 feet. 
«o Toeridella Anderson! ... » 12000 , 
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DIVISION IE—POLYPETALE--{ continued ). 





No. 
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Scientific name. vane ia mer Note. 
ORDEB 10.—CRUCIFERA—(concluded). 
Tass RaraanEs. 
Raphanus sativus i .. | Moh ».. | Cultivated. 


ORDER 11.—CAPPARIDACKS. 


Cleome [ Polanisia, Madden} viscosa... Coren: Bhébar and 
valleys. 

Bhibar and valleys. 

Common. 

Bhabar. 


Rare. 


Gynandropesis pentaphylla ses 
Cappar.s spinosa (eur. leuoephyila) .. Ult. kénta... 
~ herrida eee 
Merua arenaria (Niebuhris oblongi- 
folia, Royle, I1l.} 


ORDER 13.~ RESEDACEZ. 


Resoda odorata ee tar tI Naturalized. 


ORDER 13,—VIOLACEE. 


Viola biflore ee Common. 


» Patrinii (capepltosa) ” 

» diffusa... Rare. 

» serpens (canescens, Wall ee Common. 

» kunawarcnels ‘id ek isi Above 11,000 feet. 


ORDER 14.—BIXINEZ. 


Cochlospermnm Gossypium Keunbi kates, Common, Bhabar. 
Flacourt a Ramontchi ... Kanda j ” 

sepiaria es ; 7 
Xylosma longifolium —... _. | Katarl ‘: Rare. 


ORDER 15.—PITTOSPORACE. 


Pittosporum floribundum ae ses 
3 eriocarpum ... ie | Gar ailing ... 


ORDER 16.—POLYGALACES. 


Polygala triphylla{glauccacens, Well 
* crotalarioides ... 
- abyssinica 
»  leptaiea (oligophylle, Wal- 
lich). 
5 yeraicariefolia... wes 
chinensis, [Rothiana, W. 
and A. 
S sibirica [clegans, Wallich], 


ORDFR 17.—CARYOPHYLLACEZ. 
Taint SILENes. 


Common, river banks, 


Common, autumn. 

Very common. 

Rare. 

Common up to 4,600 
feet. 

August, frequent. 

Common, Bhébar, 


Gypsophila cerastioides ... we eds —<— about 10.000 
Saponaria vaccaris a i ae Introduced. 
Bilene inflata Common. 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALA—{ continued ). 


Scientific name. 





Vernacular 
namec. 


Note. 


——— 


ORDER 17.—CARYOPHLLACEZ—.(concluded) 


Tuips Srpenea—(concluded). 


4 | Silene conoidea Common. 
5 » gallica Introduced, 
6 »  Falconeriana Common. 
7 »  Stracheyi Rare. 
8 | Cucubalus bacciferus ” 
9 | Lychnis multicanlis ie . 
10 oy inflata, Blinkworth Very rare. 
1] pe indica [fimbriata, Madden], Very common. 
Tare ALSINEA, 
12 | Cerastium daburicum ... Rare. 
13 ¥ eee {triviale, Mad- Very common. 
den 
14 is Thomsonii ct Rare. 
15 | Stellaria (Schizostegiuin) crispata Comnion. 
[monasperma, Don]. 
16 % is oe [umedia, Rare. 
Wight. 
17 » (Malachium ) aquatica ‘ 
18 7 ‘ Eustellaria) media [mono 5s 
gyna, Don]. 
19 ” »  semivestita . Painkhanda; common 
30 a »  Webbiana, [Leu- Very common. 
costemma angus- 
tifolia, Wall]. 
2) +5 » latifolia, [leucos- Rare. Udnipani. 
temma lat.tolia, 
Wall]. 
22 ” (Larbrea) longissima jpa- s 
tens, Don]. 
23 (Adenonenia) decumbens.. Above 1) ,000 fect. 
24 Arcnaria (Alsine) foliosa eee ; common, 
une, 
25 ” (Eremogone) festucoidcs . Rare. 
26 a (Euthalia) serpyllifolia Common, May & June. 
27 + * orbiculata ee oF sy 
28 * (Lepyrodiclis) holosteoides, 5 
29 i Benthami ee Rare. 
30 | Spergula arvensis Introduced. 
31 iy pentandra [Arenaria flacci- a 
da, Roxb.] 
Tripe PoLrycakPe. 
s2 | Drymaria cordata ze | ns Common. 
33 | Polycarpeacorymbosa ... ate eee ‘a 


PORTULACEZ. 
: | Liniya-kulfa, | Common. 


OnpDEE 18.— 


1 | Portulaca olcracea 


—————— 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALE—( continued ). 





No. 


SoS = 


m 3 


SS = 


@ TAT mS 





Scicntific name. 


Vernacular 
naine. 


Noto. 





ORDER 19.—TAMARISCINES. 
Tamarix gallica 
5 dioica 
Myricaria gce:manica 


Pa elegans 


ORDER 20.—HY PERICINE 


Hypericum (Androssemum) cernuum, | Ulua-bena ... 
zs cardifolium sea re 
7 lysimachioides 
y patulum [uralum, Don]. 
ie (Kuhypericum(  perfora- 
tun, 
s elodeoides 
ss nepauleune ... 
is (Brathya) japonicum 
(pusillum). 
ORDER 21.—TERNSTREMIACE 
Eurya acuminata | Deura 
Actinidia [‘Trochostigma, Madden) “a 
callosa. 
Saurauja nepaulensia Gogana 
Camellia thea ee | Che 


ORDER 22.—DIPTFROCARPE. 


Shorea robusta 


ORDER 23.—MALVACE.E. 
TripE MaLves. 


Malva verticillata 
silvestris, { mauritiana, 
den]. 
» rotundifolia 
» parvidora 
Sida rhombifolia 
.» cordifolia 
Abutilon polyaudrum 


Mad- | Titchonj 


” 


A indicum 


TripeE URENES. 


Urena lobata 
kura. 


| Sal Sakhu ... 


Bhoa Kilabali 


Sajiya Chat- 


a 


Bhabar. 


»” 
Frequent, above 10.900 
feet. 
Frequent, above 11,000 
fect. 


Conimon. April. 

Rare, Katuni. 

Frequent above 8,000 
feet. 

Comuion, September. 


” ye 


ai August, and 
September. 
Pe Auguat, and 
September. 
Low elevations. 


Common. 

Bhabar and banks of 
Sarju. 

Common. 

Introduced. 


Common up to 4,500 
feet, March 


Frequent. 
Gardena and wilu. 


Comnion. 
Up to 2,000 fect. 
Common. 


Dhébar and up to 3,000 
feet. 


Common, banks of 


etrcauis 


EE 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALA—( continued ). 





No. 


lo 
1 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
v7 


eo s ane Gwe~ 


-_ 


Daya Om 


10 
11 
12 








Vernacular 
name. 


Scientific name. 






ORDER 23.—MALVACEX—cuncluded). 
Turse Hipisoxs, 


Hibiscus (Furcaria) farcatus 
- (Lagunea) solandra 
»  (Abelmoschus) fenlnene 


»  Ppungens Hio Kapisys 
i cancellatus 
Thespesia lampas Kapésya 
Trine BomBAcka. 
Kydia calycina Paté 


Bombax maluabaricum (Bombax hep- 
taphyllum, Roxb.] 


Semal 


ORDER 24.—STERCULIACEZ. 


Sterculia urens Katira 
at villosa Udyal 
5 Firmiana) fulgens [Wal- Bodalé 
lichil, Madden.) 
Helicteres isora se Maror phal, 
Pterospermum acerifolium Muchkunda, 
i lanccesfolium [P. eub- i <3 
erifolinm, Madden] 
Melochis corchorifolia, [Riedleia cor- 
chorifolia, Dec.} 
Waltheria indica, [Melochia corcho- 
rifolia, Wall.) 
ORDER 25.—TILIACEZ. 
Grewia oppositifolia Bhekla, bhen- 
gal. 
»  tiliseefotia she 
»  asiatica (claatica, Rogle, Ill} Pharsiya 
»  sapida (nana, Wall a ae 
»  Scabrophylia [eclerophylla, Ger bheli ... 
Wall) 
3 laevigata [didyma, Roxb] . Bhimul 
po'ygarva aa 
Trivmfetta pilosa (oblongata, Wall] Leshwa, ku- 
mariya. 
5 rhomboidea (angulata, | Chat kura ... 
Wall.) 
Corchorus fascicularis ? oe 
- acutangulus ? oss os 
Eleocarpus Varunua Ja'pai 
ORDER 26.— LINEZ. 
Linum usitatissimam Alsi 
Reinwardtia trigyna 


es Pytra 
is tetragyna ... ees 


< ‘ot et, es 
“oe . : * a eS a. “s 
8 7 ; s . ee 6 eo. 
soa : - 
= 
en aE EE EEE REE EEEEEEEEEEEEROEE 


Note. 





Introduced. 
Common. 


Common, September. 
»  Bhibsr, ap 
to 4,800 feet. 


Bhébar. 
Common. 
ers , May,-Septem- 


farraaseal: 
Bhéber. 


Up to 4,000 feet. 


» ”» 


Common. 


Frequent, valleys. 
Comnion, cultivated. 
Common. 


” 


Bhabar. 
Common. 


Up to 4,000 feet. 
Introduced. 


Rare. 


Introduced. 
Very common, March. 
Rare. 


————_——— 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETAL A—( continued ). 





No. 


a »~ tN = 


woaeonea 


10 
il 
12 


13 
14 
15 
16 


7 
(8 
19 


20 
21 
22 
a3 


pT 
25 


26 
37 
28 
29 
30 


Boientific name. 


ORDER 27.—MALPIGHIACE. 


Hiptage madablota 


Aspidopterys Wallichii (Hiroa nu- 
tans, Wal)). 


ORDER 28.—ZYGOPH YLLEZ. 


Tribulus terrestris we Bea 


Geranium 


Tropsolam majus ve 
Oxalis cornicu ate 


OKDER sy9.—GERANIACEEX 


pratense 

collinum ‘ 

palustre 7 (grandiflorum, 
Edgeworth] 

Wallichiannm 


Grevilleanum (eriostemon, nee 
Don) 

nepalense a... wee wa 

polyanthes ... eee ees 

rotundifoliom eis ste 

molle ses ase 


Robertiannm 

lucidum 

as (bicolor, Royle, 
v 


Ankri_ 


Biophytum sensitivam ... 


Reinwerdtii.. 


Impatiens (Brevicapsnle) Balaamina, 


”» 
” 
” 
” 
»” 


(Longicapauls Boylei var. 
moschata, Edge. 

Themeoni __... 

sulcata (gigantea, Edge.],_ 

amplexicaulis 

scabrida (tricornis, Lind, 
Hamiltonians, Don). 

bicornute re 

amphorata _... 

vur umbroaa, Kdge, (bi. co- 

lor, Royle, It.) 

racemosa... vas ase 

laxiflora 

micranthemam 

brachycentra 

glauca iat 


Vernacular 
name. 


Chalmori i 


. 
° 
a a a 


Note. 


| 


March ; common op to 
3,000 fect. 

Jone; frequent up to 
4,000. 


Common. 


Rare, Painkanda. 


» Mana Pass. 


Common, Naini Tal 
and Binsar, July. 
” 


Ooinmon, May, Jane, 
Rare. 


February. Banes of 
Ganges ap to 1,500 
feet. 


» 

Common. 

Very common, April, 
ay, 

Introduced. 

Very common. 

Rare, Pindari, April. 
Com'non up to 4,000 
foet. 

Ll) » 

Gardens. 

Common. 

19,000 feet. 
Frequent. 

Rare. 

Common, May, Jane. 


Rare. 
Common, autumn. 


»” 
Frequent. 
” 
Rare. 
Frequent, summer. 
Rare, Diwéli. 


mee ee mca me Sg 
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uO 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALA—( continued ). 


Scientific name. name. 





ORDER 30.—RUTACEA. 
Trips RUTEM. 


Benninghausenia albiflora, (Ruta 


albiflora, Wall.) 


TriBE ZANTUOXYLE. 


Zanthoxylum alatum, [Z. hostile, | Timur and 
Wall.) tejbal. 
i acanthopoilum (hostile, | Simur 
Wall.) 
yi oxyphylilum 
in Budrunga 
Tape ToppDALiIEs. 
Toddalia aculeata ..«» | Khaseru 
Skimmia [Limonia, Wall. Anque- | Nehar, kas- 
Tilia Dece.] Laureola. turi, gdral 
pata. 
Trine AURANTIES. 
Glycosmis pentaphylla ... Potla 
Murraya exotica Juti 
8 (Bergera) Kanigii Gaai 
Clausena pentaphylla_. 
Limonia acidissima (L. crenulata, 
Roxb.) ‘bs 
Citrus medica Bijaura 
var. limonum Janira 
» &prentium esa 
Fcronia Elephantum .» | Kait 
ZZgic Marmelos ae .. | Bel 
ORDER 31.—SIMARUBEA. 
Picrasma quassioides... wel 
ORDER 32.—OCHNACEA, 
Ochna pumila ase vee | ses 


ORDER 33.—BURSERACE. 
Tripx AURANTIER. 


Boswellia serrata [thurifera, Roxb.] | Sale, gugar... 
tur. glabra w. | Gugai : 
Garuga pinnata Kharpat 


ORDER 34.—MELIACEZ. 


Melia Azadirachta [indica } .. | Nim 
»  Azadarach (eempervirens Roxb],| Betain 
Heynea trijuga, [Zanthoxylon con- | | eee 
naroides, W. & A.] 
Cedrela Toona hie .. | Tan 
» serrata ioe ..- | Dal 





Vernacular 


Pisu ghés and 
upauyé ghia. 


Note. 


Very common, autumn. 


Common. 

Rare, Budh Jageawar. 
Frequent, Gigar. 
Rare. 


Bhabar and valleys. 
Very common. 


Common. 


Very common. 
Bhabar. 


” 


” 
Rare. 
Bhiabar. 


” 
Valleys ; frequent. 


Rare. 


Bh&bar. 


» 
” 


Introduced, Bhabar. 
Common. 
Bhabar. 


Valleys. 
Very common. 


OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 


DIVISION I.—POLYPETE—( continued). 






Scientific name. 


ORDER 35.—OLACINEZX. 
Olax scandens ae | 


nans 
ORDER 36.—ILICINEZ. 


1 | lex dipyrensa Kand6li _... 
3 ” odorata Ger—kaula. 
garshun. 
» = exoelaa Kandali 





ORDER 37.—CELASTRINEZ. 





337 














Bhébay. 
Frequent. 






Very commesn, 
Frequent. 


Commen. 









1 | Euonynus grandifioras [laceras, Don), se Bhibar, & te 8,000 feet. 
3 »  tingens we Kasuri Frequent, April. 
3 » fimbdriatus i Rare, 9,000 April. 
4 yy frigidus 10,000 _,, 
5 ss echinatus aaa Frequent, April. 
6 ‘i pendulus (japonicus, Wall), se ” 
7 Hamiltonianus Agnu ... | Common. 
8 | Celestrus paniculata (nutans, Roxb)... | Malkégni ... | March. Bhim ‘fil. 
9 | Gymmnosporia rufa, [(Celastros rufa, ais Bare. 
Breaded. 
10 a a [C. spinosus, | Gwile-dérim, | Cowman. 
am}, 
n » montana (C. senegalensis, Rare. 
Lam. 
12 | Eleodendron glaucum, (Rexburghil, | Shanria jam- | Common. <A white 
W.& A., Neerija dichotdma, Roxb). risiand| aphis feedson this 
dehbri. tree. 
13 | Microtropia discolor ees Frequent 
ORDER 38.—RHAMNACES. 
1 | Ventilage calyculata [madraspatana, | Rakt pita, | Common. 
Roxb. } kfla Me 
2 | Zizyphus jnjabe Bair Cultivated. 
3 7 nummularis ” ” 
4 i vulgaris ” ” 
& » oxyphylia *s eee ap to 6,000 
6 ee xylopyrus... wee | ae Bhibar. 
7 rugosa aoe . ” ” 
8 | Berchemia floribunda Kéle lag Frequent. 
9 33 flavescens__.... iis ” 
lo Edgeworthii .. an Rameshwar. — 
11 | Bhamnus uahuricus (virgatus, Bor] : Chadua Common, April. 
12 »  puarpureus sa arene Common. 
18 triqueter on ” 
ani About 7.000 feet ; on 
” =; Peo limestone. of 
Rare; cultivated. 
15 | Hovwenia dulcis . ol Goeea 


Sageretia oppositifolia ... 
Gouante i coclanirda 
lensis 


Helinus ‘aa veskatie 


Comusen ; valleys. 
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DIVISION.— POLY PETAL — (continued). 


Scientific name. 


Vernacular 
name. 


ORDER 39.—AMPELIDEZ. 


Vitis (Simpitcifolie) quadrangularis 
(Ciesus edulis). 


i” pellida 
is Forande [rosces Royle I. J 


a ediveliata 


se lenata 

55 var. rugosa 

is latifolia 

9 vinifera 

” parvifolia Se 

- (Trifoliate) carnosa 

” [A mpelopsia, ight] hi- 
malayana. 

- divaricata [tomentosa, W. 
and A.] 


‘“ (Digitatss) obtecta 

is (Pedate) capriolata (Cis- 
sus serrulata, Roxb.) 

* seroma et Cissus femi- 


Leea (Simplitelin reaceehaill fee 
» (Pinnate) alata a 
” * aspera ave 
7 (Bipinnate) sambucina ... 


Harjora 


Purain 
Assinja... 
Pan-laguli ... 
Barain 
Chappar-tang, 


Amila 


Panj-pata ... 


Kurmali 


ORDER 40.—SAPINDACES. 


TrrBe SarixpE.s. 


Cardiospermum Halicacabum 


Aaculus (Pavia) indica 


Sckleichcra trijuga 
Sapindus Mukoroasi 
s var. detergens 
var, acuminatus 
Acer (Integrifolie) oblongum 


» \levigatum 

Acer (Trilobate) pentapomicum 
~ (Quinquelobate) cesium ; 
» Villosum [sterculacium Wall’)... 


» caudatum [pectinatum Wall.]... 
(Septemlobatw) pictum {cultra- 
tum, Wall.] 


Trispe Doponra. 
Dodonma viscosa 


TringE MELIANTHES. 


.Melianthus major 


Pankar, pan- 
gri. 

Kusam 

Rita. 


Patangtiya. 


Note. 





Bhiébar. 


Rare. 
Frequent ; Bhibar. 
Rare. 


» 
Common, May. 
” July. 
” B 
Wild? 
Common, 


Bhébar. 
Common. 


» 


a” 


Rénibagh, 
Frequent. 


a» 
Common. 
Rare, 


Bhahar. 
Common. 


Bh&bDar. 


Rare. 

Common. 

Common; cups are 
made of the wood. 

Common. 

Bhabar. 

Frequent. 

8,000 fect ; cups made 
of the wood. 

10,000 feet. 

Very common. 


Rare; Bhébar. 


Introduced. | 
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DIVISION I—POLYPETALE—{continued). 


ORDER 40.—SAPINDACE.Z—(concluded). 


Tass SraPuYLes. 


14 | Staphyica emodi ses » | Chitra =... | Trequent: Gégar and 
Siéhi Dabi. 
ORDER 41.—SABLACEZ. 
1 | Melioama dilleniefolia ... a. | Gwep --- |Comman about 7,000 
feet. 
2 * Ppungens nae .. | Gardar ... | Frequent; banks of 
streams. 
3 | Sabia campanulata aes ... | Bakal pata... | Common. 
4 ” parviflora wis és oo about 5,000 
fect. 
5 = paniculata Ge ate ee vs Bhibar. 
ORDER 42.—ANACARDIACEX. 
1 | Rhus (Simplicifolie) cotinus .. | Tung-ami ... | Very common. 
2 (Trifoliate) parviflora . | Bane ik i 
3 (Impari pinnate) semialate ... | Dakmilea ... | Common. 
4 Wallichii [vernicifera, oe Bholiao.., i 
5 »  succedanea (acuminata, Dec.)... | Titari ae 5 
6 | Pietacia integerrima, [Rhus integer- Kaker singi, | Valleys; commen. 
rima, Wall J} ; 
7 | Odina Wodier 2 ... | Jhingho ... | Common; valleys 
8 | Semecarpus Anacardiam .. | Bhiléwa ... | Bhébar. 
9 | Mangifera indica i wis Common ; valleys. 
10 | Buchanania latifolia ... ae ... | Bhébar. 
11 | Spondias mangifera Ses obs : “6 and valleys 
ORDER 43.—CORIARIACES. 
1 | Coriaria nepalensis was ... | Mansuri mo- | Common. 


kole. 


ORDER 44.—MORINGEE. 
1 |] Moringa pterygosperma... ... | Sainjan ... | Common; Bhébar. 


ORDER 45.—LEGUMINOS.™. 
TripeE PopALYRIk&. 


Piptanthus nepalensis ... ... | Shalgari ... | Above 8,000 feet. 
Thermopsis barbata Be ve ite » 10,000 ,, 


6 = 








Trine GEnIsTEs. 


3 | Argyrolobium flaccidum (Cytisus flac- ca Common, July and Au- 
cidum, Hoyt gust, on limestone. 
4 wa ae ” oD 
5 Crotalaria * (Diffuse) humifosa ths ... | Common. 
6 3 hirsuta bs sis Bhéber. 
7 (Alate) alata . a ... | Common, autumn. 
8 (Calycine) mysorensis a ies Valley. 
9 ‘i albida wee ee Common. 
10 » calycina se “ae Frequent. 

















Common. 
Valleys, common. 


Very common. 
Naturalized. 


Cuttivated ; rare. 
common. 
Common, damp ground. 


Caltivated. 


July, on limostone. 
Col. Davidson. 
Frequent. 

Col, Davidson. 


| Cultivated. 


Common. 


>» 
”» 


- Very common. 


Bhéabar. 


” 


Common. 
Very common, May. 


Common, August. 
Very common, March. 
Very common, May, 
June. 


Above 10,000feet, 
July, August. 
Very common; valleys, 


May. 
Bhébar. Leaves used to 
poison fiah 
Bhabar. 


340 HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS 
DIVISION I.—POLYPETALE—(continued). 
* Vernacular 
No. Scientific name. sane: 
ORDER 45.—LEGUMINOSA-—(continued). 
Tarps Gunistaa—(concluded). 
1 | Crotalaria (Cal ate oo 
{anthylloi 
12 » 4 ooven oer .. | Gungri 
13 » CEriocarpe) tetragona Sos 
14 n CTrifollolate) metiicagines, 
15 5 ” incans 
Taine Triro_ss. 
Secrion Dierrats. 
16 | Trifolium pratense 
17 3 repens oe eat 
18 | Parochetas cammunis [oxalidifolia, 
Royle.) 
Srocrion Pinnata. 
19 | Trigonella Fanam-grecnm Methi 
20 ‘5 polycerata finetens Royle) | sais 
a1 $i gracilfs 
22 Pr pubescens ave 
23 > corniculata.. ... 
24 emodi 
25 | Melilotus parvifiora wee sive 
26 Rf alba sea -. | Garita 
27 | Medicago lupulina Mee oes ie 
28 is denticulata ... aes 
Trips LoTes. 
29 | Lotus corniculatus oe ‘one | oss 
Tarps GALeoEs. 
30 | Cyamopsis psoraliodes .. 
31 | Indigofera (Spheridiophora) linifolia 
32 PP (Paucifoliolate) trifoliata . ies 
33 o trita Bi 
34 a (Multifoliolate) hireuta ... | Néné-sakina, 
35 5 ela rg {heterantha, | lide-sakina... 
a)l. 
36 i ‘ atropurpurea ... | Kélé-sakina, 
37 i ¥ pulchella [arb o- | Sakina 7 
rea, Roxb]. 
38 ‘ 2 Dosua [heteran- | Sakina 
tha, Wall. 
39 | Colutea arborescens, var. nepalensia, 
40 | Mellettia auriculata [Robinia macro- | Gojha 
phylia, Roxb). 
41 [Tephrosia candida Lehtia 
42 " purpurea, 
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No. 


tt 


45 


46 
47 


48 
49 
50 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


57 
58 
59 
co 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


67 
o8 
69 
70 
71 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 45.—LEGUMINOSZ—(continueu). 


Vernacular 
name. 


Tame GaLtsoxrs— (concluded). 


Seabanis egyptiaca : “as 
Caragana pygmera [Geniste, versico- 
lor, Royle). 
»  Gerardiana (Caregane api- 
nosissima, Royle.] 
” polyacantha... ve 
7 brevigpina Sabi 


crassicaulis 
Guldenstedtia himalaica 


Astragalus (Pogonophace) tri oe 
[seabanoides, Royle}. ... 

», (Podolotus) hosackioides 

» (Hypoglottis) himalayanus 
i i Maddenianus 
i ie Jeucocephalus 
» (Phaca) chlorostachye 
* » var. trichocarpoides Kurz, 
” » = emodi 
» gravcolens 
»' (Myobroma) Candolleanus 
» (egacantha) polyacanthus 


Trine Hepyrsarke 


Section ExstripRuLat2£. 


Onobrychie sativa 

Leapedesa (Eulespedeza) sericea. 
Gerardiana, 

(Oxyrambhis) macrost7 it; 


oD 
criocarps .. 


Hedysaram kumaonense 


Zornia diphylla Langestiious: D. ©] 
Snithia ecnsitiva 

geminifiora 

ciliata 

Aachynomene indica 


” 


Section STIPELLATEA. 


Uraria picta ... 

crinita 

lagopus 
+ pruncileefolia 

Alysicarpus (Microcalycine) vagi- 
nalis. 

(Microcalycinez) bu- 
pleurifolius. 


Jait 








Note. 


Cultivated. 
Common above 10,000 
foet. 


feet, May. 
Rare 


Common above 8,000 
feet. 


oD oe 12,000 
feet. 
” » 11,000 
feet. 
Common 
Common. 


Above 10,000 feet. 


Comnion. 


” 
W. Waterficld, Naini 
Tél. 
Above 10,000 feet. 
Frequent. 
Above 8,000 feet. 
Frequent. 


Cultivated. 
Common. 
Very common. 
Common. 


” 

Rare ; found by Stra- 
chey and Winter- 
bottom. 

Common. 

Bhabar. 


Common near streame. 
Up to 4,000 feet. 


Common. 


Valieys. 
Common to 4,000 feet. 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALA—(continued). 
No. Scientific name. 7 enna 


78 


79 





Ougelihia dalbergioides [Dalbergis.ou- 
jeinensis, Roxb.} 


80 ) Deamodium (Phyliodiam) palchellum, 


101 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


110 
1 
112 





a (Pteroloma) triquetram, 
a (Scorpiurus) laxifioram, 
59 ee podocar- 
ys (Dellinera) floribundum 
[maltifioram D. C.] 
» oxypbyltom 
[polycarpum, Wall. 
is » tilimfolium (nutens, 
Wall., argenteuom 
Wall. 
‘i Citevioms) areca 
i 3 atifoliom .. 
” ” ime aa 
és ’ concinnam 
[pendalifioram, Wall.) 
7 (Nicoleonia) polycarpnm 
D.C. [angalatum, Wall.] 
s (Sagotia) trifloram ; 
* » parviflora Ae 
i (Piéarototiam) ayrais vat 
‘ 3 gyroides... 
Trisw Vicios. 
Acrus precatorias 
»  Ppalchellus 
Cicer arietinom ao wee 
» soongericum [micropbyllum, 
Royle. ]} 
Vica (Ervam) tetrasperma wits 
5 »  hireuta “ 
» (Cracca) tenera... 
: 
” ” eee 
i + Pidula va 
» (Euvicia sativa... 
Lathyrus (Ealathyras) aphaca 
” »” sativas . 
is sphaericus [en- 
guiatne, Royle. ] 
» (Orobus) Iytene ia 
Pisum sativum at 
» =o arvense 


ORDER 45 —LEGUMINOSZ—( continued). 
Tams Hueprssnna—(conciuded). 
Sucrios Srirsi.sta—(conciuded). 

Alysicarpus (Microcalycins) ragosas, 


Saindan 
asainda. 


Gunchi rakti, 


Laguli-imli, 
Chana nee 
Kuri 


Kur-kosha ... 
Ghora-kolon, 
Matar tes 

Ningla-kosha, 


Kolai 


Note. 


eae ined 


Common to 4,000 feet. 
Up to 4,000 feet, March. 


Bhébar. 
Common 


» > Nalini Tél. 
re. 


Very common, August. 


Common : Binsar es 


Vory common, July. 


Va'leys. 
Frequent. 


Common up to 7,000 
feet. 
” 


Very common, 
autumn. 


Common. 
Bhébar. 


Bhiébar and valleys. 


Cultivated ; Bhéber. 
About 12,000 fcet ; 
rare, 


Rare. 

In cultivated fields. 

Frequent; Adwani, 
April. 

High levels; rare 

Common. 

Rare. 

Cultivated. 

Common. 

Cultivated. 

Common. 


Frequent. 
Cultivated. 
Cultivated and wild. 


No. 


113 


114 
115 


116 
17 


118 
119 


120 
121 


122 
128 
124 
125 
126 


127 
428 
129 
180 
131 


133 
134 
135 
1386 
137 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALE— (continued). 


Bclentific name. 


ORDER 45.—LEGUMINOS.£—(continusd). 
Trips Pusspoies. 
Szorion GLromnes. 


Shuteria vestita, rar. involucrata ... 
wear, densiflora ... nae 

Damasis villosa as 

Glycine soja [Soje hiapids, Mench,] Bhat 


Section Exyrarinssa 


Mucuns atropurpures... .. | Baldake 
a prariens P ..» | Goncha 


Erythrina indica 
” resupinata 


» suberosa 
ay arborescens.... 


Szecrion GaLacriEs. 


Spatholobus Roxburghii [Butea par- | Maola 
viflora, Roxb.] 


Butea frondoss iis .. | Dhék 
Butea. superba ine Ast 


Pueraria tubeross ‘ .. | Billi-kand ... 


. Stracheyi 


Secrion EupHasco.es. 
Phaseolus vulgaris 


i trilobus er .. | Chhihin 
aconitifolins ... ... | Moth 
m ; 
" var. radiatus 
calcaratus (torosus, Roab.] 


Vigna ae) catiang [Dolichos 
ainensis, Linn 
6 i “var. sinensis 
“be (Plectropis) vexillata (Phe- 
seolus angustifolius, Wall. Ml] ; 
Pachyrrhizus angulstus .. 


Dolichos Lablab 
‘e biflorus [unifiorus, D. C.J 


» falcatus Te vee Gahatiya? eas 





Note. 


vi 

eye 5 common, 
May. 

February ; Bhéber. 


— nent ; Ler prbortre og 


ak up on a 4,000 
ck Seceata: 


Bhéber. 
Up to 4,000 feet. 


Near Talli Mainari 
hill Loch, Septem- 


ber. 

Very common, March, 
April. 

Rare ; Eélimandi, 7,300 
feet. 


Cultivated; Bhébar 


and white varieties. 


common, three 
varieties. 


Very common, autums. 


Cultivated; Bhéber, 
root edible. 

Gardens, cultivated up 
to 7,000 feet. 

Cultivated up to 8,000 
feet. 


Common 
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No. 


138 
130 
140 


141 
148 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 


149 
150 


151 


152 
183 
154 


1565 
156 


157 
158 


159 


160 
161 


162 
163 


164 





Vernacular 
Scientific name. anee! 
ORDER 45.—LEGUMINOS.E—(continued). 
Tanz Pusszo.es—(conoluded). 
Bection CaJang A. 
Atylosia (Atylia) mollis 
i. »  @randifiora 
‘ » [Cantharo apermam ] 
scarabo@oides. 
» Pplatycarpa, wes 
Cajanus flavus Arhar 
pelecem chinense (Crotalaria tube- : 
Bhynchosia ‘peeudo-cajan Shiali, ph6- 
sarpata. 
> minima x its 
himalcnsis ... 
Fremingia (Ostryodium) strobolifca, 
i var. fruticulosa ... 
7 +» Chappar... 
A (Chalaria) paniculata ... ace 
is -(Flemingiastrum) con- | Bhatua 
gesta (scmialata). 
+i » var,nana.. sie 
* (Bhynchosioides) veatita, Muskila 


Tair DaBERGiEs. 
SEcTION ALTERNIFOLIOLATE. 


Dalbergia Sissoo Sisu 
” rimosa aan wu 
‘i lanceolaria (frondosa, 
Kexb.] 
rn volubilis Bhatia 
Pterocarpus marsupium ... Bijai-sal 


Section OpposittFoOLiOLaTa£. 


Pongamia glabra Pit pépar ... 
Derris robusta Baro sk 


TrisE Soprorr.2z. 


So asain mollis ([Edwardsia mollis, 
oyle}. 


Trine CaSALPINIBA. 


Cenalpinia (Guilandina] Bonducella, | Karonj sie 
A Poinciana) pulcherrima, | Krishna chu- 
ra. 
i sepiaria Aira 
Parkinsonia aculeata Wilaéyati ki- 
ker. 


Poinciana regia vee eh oss 


| Pahér-gungri, 


Note. 








Common. 

Rare; Bagephwear. 

Common ; Bhébar and 
outer hills. 

Rare. 

Cultivated ; Bhabar. 

Common; Simtota hill. 


i] 
Low elevations; rare. 
Very common. 
Rare. 
At low elevations. 
Common. 


Common. 
Edible tuber ; 
mon. 


come- 


BhAbar and valleys. 


” 
Frequent. 


Common. 
Near Barmdeo. 


Bhéhai, April. 
Up to 5,000 feet. 


Very common, March. 


Up to 2,500 feet. 
Garden. 


Common. 
Introduced. 


Gardens ; rare. 


er ep ep 
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166 
167 
168 
169 


170 
171 


172 
173 


174 


175 


176 
177 


178 
179 
180 


181 
183 
183 


184 
185 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 


Soclentific nawe. 


Vernacular 





OBDER 45,—LEGUMINOSA—(continued). 


Tripx Cassigx. 


Cassia (Fistula) Fistula mre ki- 
» (Senna) occidentalis Benin 
i. - Sophers [purpares, Roxb, a 
a » Tora ro wo 
i an angustifolia "lanceolata, Sanna, mak- 
Royle. } ki. 
» (Psilorhegma) glauca [arbores- 
wens, Roxb. 
» (CLasiorhegma) Absus [cocci- | Bankr 
nca, Wall. 
= ss pumila ... | Silpatiya 
<i so mimosoides aoe n 
6 ee wur. dimidiata ik a 
s6 . sur, Wallichiana... ... + 


Teint AMHERGTICA. 
Saraca indica (Jonesia asoka, Roxb.] | Asok 


Taine BAavwInina. 


pahinis (Decandre) racemosa [par- 
viflora Vahi. 








i »  mMatabarica ... Amli 
Ss (Triandre) retusa (emargi- | Kandla 
nata, Wall.) 
on » Vahl Malu 
a » purpurea ; | Khairwal 
i (Pentandre) varicgata... 5 
7 » var. candida, 
Trine Mrnoses. 
Entada scandens 
Parkia biglandulosa 
Leuceena glauca [Acacia frondoss,... 
D.C.) 
Mimosa pudica Lajwanti 
3 rubicaulis [octandra, Roxb. an Agla 
Tris ACACIEA. 
Acacia (Globiferae) Farncsiana Wildvati 
babal. 
” ” arabica Babal 
” “2 eburnea ... | Bhes 
i (Spicatae) Catechu «» | Khair 
” 9 modcsta Philai 
lenticularis Khain 


Katrur 


, (Vulgares) concinna (rugata, Dey Ban-ritha ... 


» ”» 
” a 


Inteia [Ceesia, Linn 
pennata e 


Agla 


Note. 





May, June, up to 4,000 
feet. 
Bhibar. 


Common . 
Cultivated ; Bhiabar 


Bhéber. 
Common. 


Very commen. 
Common. 


Introduced ; Sitaban, 
Bhabar. 


Up to 5,000 feet, com- 
mon, April. 

Rare, October. 

Common, September. 


Very common, April, 
Ma 


y. 
Bhabar and valleys, 
October. 
Commun, April. 


Rare. 
Cultivated ; Bhabar. 
Common, valicys, July. 


Naturalized, Bhabar. 
August ; comwon up 
4,000 feet 


Bhabar and valleys. 


Banke of streams. 
Very common; Bhabar. 
Rare, Bhabar. 


Barmdeo. 

Bhabar. 

Very conmueon, Bhabar. 
oo” ” 
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HIMALAYAN DISTRIOTS 


DIVISION I.—POLY PETALA:—(continued). 


Selentific nauie, . 


Vernacular 


nane. 


ORDER 45.—LEGUMINOSZ—{ concluded). 


Taine Incrs. 


Albizzia (Multifoliolatae) Lebbek ... 


a * odoratiesima 

i i var. mollis 

‘i - rocera 

re 45 ulibriasin 

ve Pe stipn'’ata [Smith- 
iana, Wall. 


is Paucifoliolatae) lacida a 
Pithecolobium (Ungniscati) dulce ... 


_ Dakhni bab4l. 
” Clypearia) bigeminum | Kacblora 
ORDER 46.—ROSACE.A. 
Trink PRONEA. 
Prunus (Amygdalus) persica sai Aru 
7 (Armeniaca) armeniaca Chuéru and 
zardaru. 
i, (Cerasus) avium mie 
_ »  cerosus us 
oy A Jacquemontii Paodam puya 
3 7 Puddum aise 
in (Euprunus) communis var., | Bhotiya ba - 
domestica var, dam. 
‘ 2 é Ladaki 
o> (Laurocerasus) Pandus(cornu- | Jéman 
ta, Royle] 
n as cotacest ; ” 
‘ undulata (caprici- 
: ’ da, Wall]. _ 
Prineepia utilis Bekla, jhatila, 


Triste Sprres. 


Spireea (Ulmaria) vestita [Kamtechat- 
ica, Lindley. 

»  (Aruneus) aruncus [triternata, 
Wall 


Note. 


Taptiya, halsie}; Common, April, 


Sirls 

a9 
Baro 
Lal siria 


Wilayati imli, 


s (Sorbaria) sorbifolia [Lindley | Dhaniyali: ... 


and Wail.] 


vi (Chamarya) bella see 
is a canescens (cunci- 
tolia, Wall). 
vaccinifolia 


Jhar 


June. 
Bhibar, April, June. 


” May 

Up to 5,000 feet, 
May. 

Up to 4,000 feet, 
M. 


ay. 
Bhéhar, April. 
Gardens, Bhébar. 


Up to 3,000 feet, April. 


Cultivated ; very com- 
man, 
”» 


Cultivated up to 8,000 
feet. 


Rare, ‘Maléri, Edge- 
worth. 
Very common, Novem- 


tT. 
Cultivated ; Almora. 


Common. = 


About 6,000 fect. 


Very common. 


Above 8,000 feet. 
n 10,000 feet. 
» 8,000 » 

Common. 


Rare. 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALEZ—(continued). 








Seloentiac name. 





ORDER 46.—R08ACE:E—(oontinued). 
















Teipz Bosra. 
18 | Rubas Pineal? calyci nus Dey | Rare. 
rda calycina, 
19 in 5 Pr ' Tél bisdla ... ” 
20 - » Ppaniculatus [til i a- | Kélé % Common. 
ceus, Wall 

21] » »  wmoluccanus (rogosus, | Lél ,, ” low levels. 

Smith}. 
22 nn n__Feticujatus .. | Kale ,, ” high levels. 
23 és »  lanatus ([tiliaceus, + About 6,000 fect. 

Bt. & W.) 
24 i (Digitate) alpestrie § Se Rare. 
25 5 (Tri to soca saxatilis » | Lal hisalu... | Above 10,000 feet. 
26 i nutans .. | Pingla ,, Very common at high 
gangur. elevations. 

27 . ey niveus . | Lar ,, Very common. 
wee » » ver.concolor ... | lingla ,, Common, Chins hill. 
28 + yi macilentus (us per es ” 

Royle.) 







March, very commoa. 

























29 »” »  ellipticus (rotundi- | Hiaéla 
folius, Wall; Gow- Fruit much eaten in 
ry-phal, Roxb. April and May. 
flavus, Von.) 
30 »  (Pinnate) biflorus Pingla hisdlu, | Frequent. 
31 ‘ie » _ lasiocarpus [rosefio- Kala ,, ... | Very common, Bhébar, 
rus, Roxb. ] ; and up to 7,500 fect. 
32 ” ” foliolosus + | Safed ,,  o. Frequent. 
oe » - rosefoltus we FE EBL gue 
Tay Porenti.iee. 
33 { Geum (Engeum) urbanum Rare. 
M » (Sieversia) elatum [Potentilla Common, above 8,000 
adnata, Wali) fect. 
36 Frogaria | (Duchesnen) indica .-. | Kaphaliya ... ee up to 8,000 
ect. 
36 » (Eufragaria) vesca — [nubicola, et above 7,000 
al cet. 
37 Poreatitia (Sibbaldia) Sibbaldi s Daknri, at 
10,000 feet. 
38 o axillifiora Rare. 
39 ‘ (Trichothalamas) fruticosa ... Above 12,000 feet. 
40 - . amb'gna Colonel! Davidson. 
41. ‘< criocarpa Above 12,0U0 feet 
42 a (Eupotentilla) Mooniana [pely- High clevations. 
phyla, Mera 
43 falgens [splen- woe Common. 
dens, Wail). ” 
“ in »  Leschenaultjana, 
45 - ~ fragarioides Very common. 
46 6 5  peduncularis . Bare: Maléri. 
47 6 »  leuconota Rure, high levels. 
microphylls ” 
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DIVISION L—POLYPETALE—(continued). 





No. Beientific name. Vernacular Note. 








ORDER 46.—ROSACE.Z—(eontinued ). 
Trise Porentitexs—(concluded). 


49 | Potentilla (Kapotentilla) maltifida ... es Rare. Niti pass, 16,000 
fe t. 

50 " » —- eerice ay ba Rare, high clevations. 

51 ” ” nepalensis ies eee Common. 

52 ” ” argyrophylla ... one Rare. 

ose oe r @ur. atrosan- see Common. 

guinea 

53 »” ” nivea we see Rare, high  eleve- 
tions. 

54 = pa Kleiniana ane Bee Common. 

55 my i eupina es és 


» 


Trink Porenrra. 


66 | Agrimonia Eupatorium avs i Common, June, July. 
, Truk Rosea, | 
S57 | Rosa (Eleutherostyfae) macrophylla. sis Frequent ; Uhina and 
Binaar. 
58 ‘s “i Webbiana _ Above 8,000 ‘et, von 
mop. 
69 oe ‘ sericea [tetrape- ” ” 
tula, Royle. ]} 
60 » (Syatylxe) moschata [Brununis, aed Very common; May 
Wal)}. Jane. 
Tripy Pome. 
61 | Cydonia vulgaris bi .. | Bibi «+ | Cultivated up to 5,000 
fect. 
63 | Eriobotrya japonica —... ce | Loquat »  Bhabar. 
63 | Pyrus (Malus) malus_—... ... | Seb a and perhaps 
wild. 
64 ” »  baccata ... ... | Ban mehel ... | Commen ; soractimes 
cuitivated. 
65 » (Eupyrus) comounis ... | Nashpati ... | Cultivated. 
66 - ee Pashia [variolosa, | Mchal ... | Very common. 
Wall]. 
67 ” ‘i kumaoni aes “ ... | Common. 
68 » (Aria) lanata ... ... | Galion ... | Above 8,000 feet, com- 
mon. 
69 Pe 5 veatita ... ... | Mauli ..- | Common. 
70 » (Sorbus) Ancuparia ie wes Above 12,000 feet. 
7 » a foliolosa {ursina, | Salia halia... » 8,000 feet, very 
Wall]. common. 
72.| Stranvesia glauccescens [Photinia du- | Garmehal, | Very common abcut 
bia, Madden). sund. 5,000 feet. 
73 | Crategus Oxyacandtha ... et see Cultivated ; rare. 
74 oy crenulata Sie ... | Gingaru =... | Very common. ; 
75 | Catoncaster (Planifolia) bacillaris ... } Raus, rois ... | Common. Walking 


aticks made of the 
wood. 


pn eae Sg NN 


76 


17 
18 
79 


Seon anh & = 


24 
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DIVISION I. -POLYPETALA—(continued). 


Vernacular 


Scicntific name. sataa! 


ORDER 4¢—ROSACEZ - (concluded). 
Tar Pomza (condoded). 


Cotoneaster (Pianifolia) acuminate ... | Rana, rois ... 
ey 35 multiflora 
+ nummularia .. eee 
(Hecurvifolia) maferophy}- Gari oe 


thymifolia ... 5 
buxifolia 


ORDER 47.—SAXIFRAGACEA. 
Tarsge Saxtreacks. 


Astilbe ri eoerele pirma barbata, Wall), 
Saxifraga (Nephrophylium) oranto- 
phylia, 
+. (Hirculus) palpebrata 
» ” eaginoides... See 
» ” diveraifolia ... F 
” (Boraphila) micrantha . 
os (Microphylls) imbricata. 
is (Spinulass) brachypods... - 
. »” fimbriata... vee 
” ° fillicaulis ss 


” (Flageilares) Branoniana, 


»  (Bergenia ligaiata Silphora 
var. ciliata, Royle i 


Chrysoepleniam ‘(Oppositifolia) nepal- 


var, sulcatum, 
» trichospermum, 
” (Alternifolia) tenellam 
Parnassia nubicola Bs 


»” o 


Trine HypRanees. 





Hydrangea (Trancate esas ies 
; es pe Bbnjhats ... 
% * (Consents) ¥en os 
tita, 
Deutzia corymbosa 
» staminea 
macrantha oi 
Philadelphus coronarius, var. tomen- Bukyal, dha- 
tosus. niyali 
Tarn EscaLtonina. 
Itea nutans Garkath 


Note. 





Common. Walking 
sticks made of the 
wood 

Rare ; Niti pass. 

Colonel Davideon. 

Very comajon every- 
where. 


Common. 


Commen. 
Above 10,000 feet. 


Rare; found near R6- 
jam at 18,000 feet. 


” » 

» 10,000 ,, 

» 10,000 ,, 

» 12,000 ,, 

» 10,000 ,, 

» 13,000 ,, 

;, 10,000 ;, Pin- 
‘dari. 

China peak. 


March ; very common. 
Very common. 
Common. 


Near Kedér Kants. 
Common. 


Frequent. 
oe 
» 


May, common, 
elevations. 

May, very common. 

May, rare. 

Jane, frequent at high 
elevations. Wan. 


high 


Common. at.low eleva- 
tions. 
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DIVISION I.—POLYPETALZ—(continued). 





25 
26 
27 
28 


Co Som 


10 
il 


12 
i3 


14 
15 


16 
47 
18 


S = 


Vernacular 
name. 


Scientific name. 





ORDER 47.—SAXIFRAG ACEA—(concladed). 
‘Tapy Rraxsiks. 
Ribes (Grossularia) grossularia 


»  CRibesia) glaciale [acuminatum,| Kokaliya 
Wall). 
* +5 nigrom ... Péphar 
is is rubrum ... os 5 
ORDER 48.—CRASSULACEA. 
Tribe IsosteMONEs. 
Tillwa pentandra dee wee 
Crassula indica 
Cotyledon oreasdes 
‘Trine DIPLOSTEMONUS OPPOSITIFOLIA. 
Bryophylium calycinum .. 


Kalanchoe apathulata (variane, Wall), Bakal patta, 


Trinz DipLosteMONES ALTERNIFOLIA. 
Sedum (Rhodiola) Rhodiola ~[rosea, 
Linn). 
crenulatum 
quadrifidum 
asiaticum 


linearifolium 
trifllum  (ainu- 


” ” 


atum, Royle] 
ow (lusedum) rosulatum 
Sedum [Eusedum) adenotrichum 


” i trullipetalum 
»  Ewersii (rubrum... 


Royle}. 
6 nulticaule 
Sempervivum mucronatum 
ys sedoidcs ... 
ORDER 49.—-DROSERACEE. 
Drosera Burmanpni Me si | 
»  peltata is 


ORDER 50.—-HALORAGE, 


Myriophyllum spicatum .. we 
Callitriche verna . fs 


Note. 





Common about 10,000 
feet 


% above 10,000 
feet. 

33 about 10,000 
fect. 


” ” 


Common. 
Frequent, Gigan 
Above 13,000 feet. 


Bhabar ; introduced. 

Very common. Goats 
poisoned by eating 
this plant. 


Common above 12,000 
feet. 

Frequent above 12,000 
feet. 

Common above 12,000 
feet. 


7 above 11,000 
feet. 
i on treca. 
wy 
September. 


Common, April May. 

Common, April, and 
May. 

Abuve 11,000 feet. 

Frequent. 


Common, July. 
Above 10,000 feet. 
10,000 feet. 


Bhébar. 
Very common. 


Naini Tél lake. 
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DIVISION I.—POLY PETALE— (continued). 





ORDER 61.—COMBRETACES. 


Tatpe Compretsm 
Terminalia (Catappa) belerica -» Behara... 










Frequent; Ganai 
March. , 
























2 ‘i ie Chebula Common up to 5,000 
: feet, April, May. 
8 ” (Pentaptera) Arjuna [gla- | Séj Bhébar, April, May. 
bre, Rorb]. 
4 a ” tomentosa. |, Common ap to 4,000 
feet, April. 

5 | Anogeiasus latifolius ... .. | Bakla » outer range. 

6 | Combretum (Poivrea) decandrum ey »» Keb., March. 

7 ‘5 (Eucombretum) nanum... | Pharsiya Bhébar; very comoion, 

March, April. 
8 | Quisqualis indica we he “se » gardens. 
ORDER 52.—MYRTACEZ, 
Tring LEPTOSPERMES. 
1 | Eucalyptus obliqua “ .. Stringy bark,| Introduced. 
2 i globulus ar .. Blue gum ... 7 
Tae Mrares. 
5 | Psidiam Guyava Sea .. | Amrid —... | Introduced. 
4 | Myrtus communis ses ... | Wil&yati| Cultivated, up to 8,000 
mendhi. feet. 

5 | Eugenia (Jambosa) Jambos ... | Guléb jaman, | Cultivated ; Bhibar. 

6 » (Syzygium) Gpecoalass | RAi,, Bhibar, 

7 ” i ambolana ... | Jéman. ss and valleys. 

Tarsr BARRINGTONIES. 
8 | Barringtonia acatangula see see Banke of astrcams; 
au Bhiabar. 

9 | Carcya herbacea avs bes rr Bhébar, March. 
10 »  -&rborea eae .. | Kambh_... nf : 


ORDER 58.—_MELASTOMACEZ. 


Osbeckia chinensis [angustifola,Don]. | Kukar-makri,| Frequent, antomn. 
a stellata ees ia ‘5 a Common as 






ORDER 54.—LYTHRACES. 
TRIBE AMMANNIFA. 
Ammannia (Rotala) peploides ees os 
so rotundifolia ... | Darmiys 
(Eusmmannia) salicifolia, ee 






Rare. In damp piaces. 

Very common ie, 

Bhibar ewamps, and 
up to 4,000 feet. 

Frequent up to 6,000 
fect. 






» 
” 






a en~ 


senegalensis, 






»”» ” 
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DIVISION I.—POLY PETALA— (continued). 


Vernacular 


Scientific name, maiie. 





ORDER 54.—LYTHBACEAL—(concladed). 


Tape LrtuREs. 


Tore re aes [Grielea to- | Dhai soe 
metosa, Rox 
Laweonia ha Mendhi : 
Lagerstramia (Velaga) indica Gulbahér ... 
parviflora ... | Dhaura 
(Adambea) eer Jéral 
Ponica Granatum Dérim 


ORDER 55.—ONAGRACES. 
Sscrion PoLyrsrsauxs. 
Epliobium (Chamenerium) angustl- 


folium. 
n = latifoliam 
» (Lysimechion) hirsutum, 
99 ” roseum 2 
3 tetragonum... 

: A ” laxum, Royle, 
” nocturna = 
a grandiflora 


Sxcrion OLicosrEeRMa, 
Circersa lutetians {repens, Wall] “| 
» alpina (intermedia, Wall] 
ORDER 56.—SAMYDACEZ. 


Casearia graveolens aes awe | Chila, chi }- 
ra. 


” 9 


» tomentosa 


ORDER 57.—PASSIFLORACELA. 
Passiflora, specics eee ee | 


ORDER 58.—CUCURBITACE. 
Szcriow SiamATOPERZ. 


Trichosanthes palmata Indréyan ... 
‘ cucumerina see 
mm anguina ... ‘4. | Chichinda ... 
um caudigerum ae oi 
Toro vulgaris vee Lauka, lauki, 
tunri. 
Laffa sgyptieca pentendra, a Ghia torai.. 
i ee triand ra] Torai ‘ 
Benincasza ceri Bhuja, petha, 
komhre. 
Momordica Charantia 


Karela 


Note. 


Very common, April. 


Common gardens. 

August, common, 
gardens. 

Very comman, Bhébar. 

Rare. Gardena. 

Very comon up to 
5,000 fect. 


Frequent. 


High elevations. 
Common. 

Bhim Tal. 
Naini Tal. 


‘Naturalised. 


” 


Fruit used to poison 
fish. 


” ” 


Cultivated. 


Common. 
Bhabar. 
Cultivated. 


Rare. 
Cultivated. 
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DIVISION IL—POLY PETAL — (continued). 





No. Scientific name. Nemncular Note. 


ORDER 58,—CUCURBITACE.X—(concluded). 


Sxcrion SigmaTtoPeRna—(concluded). 


10 | Momordica dioica Ss ce ie F 
11 | Cucumis trigonue Airélu is Caear 
12 » Melo [utitisalm, Roxb. }- Kakri .» | Cultivated. 
18 sativus : Kakri, khira, a 
14 Citrallus Colocynthisa ... . | Tarbaza... | Wild and callivated. 
15 vulgaris ” --- | Cultivated. 
16 Caphalandra Indica [Coceinia indica, Kunderu... | Bhébar. 
and 
17 | Cucurbita maxima aa . | Kadu » | Cultivated. 


SECTION ORTHOPERA. 


18 | Bryonia lacinioss ios a ee Common. 
19 | Mukia scabrella oe it ze? ‘i 
90 | Zchneria umbellata a ws | Gwéla-kakri, ot 
var. nepalcnsiea Me ss Ze 
21 Melothria odorata i a ait Rare. 
99 | Edgaria darjeclingensis ... wis a s 
a3 | Gynostemma pedata nee see eee 


ORDER 59.—BEGONIACEX. 


1 | Begonia (Knesebeckia) picta ‘3 Cammon, autumn, 
3 (Trilobaria) amoona (tenella, ds 5 a” 
Don.). 


ORDER 6o0.—DATISCACE.. 
1 | Datioca Cannabina in ... | Bhang-jala... | Common. 


ORDER 61.—CACTACEH. 


1 | Opuntia Dillenii ei ... | N&g-phansa, | Introduced. Common 
up to 6,000 fect. 


ORDER 62.—FICOIDE. 


1 | Trianthema crystallina ve ‘a Bhabar. 
2 99 pentandra as ; 7 

3 | Mollugo stricta ity ee Common. 

ORDER 63.—UMBELLIFER/. 
Section HETEROSCIADI&. 

1 | Hydrocotyle javanica Common. 

2 a rotundifolia Rare. 

3 asiatica “4 Bhabar. : ee 
4| Sanicula europea (clata, Don. ] Bed une, Ban) 
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HIMALAYAN DISTRICTS 


DIVISION L—POLY PETALZE— (continued). 


Vernacular 
name. 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 63.—UMBELLIFERA—(cancluded). 


Brorrion Ha PLogrois. 
Taine AMMINES. 


Vicatia coniifolia ite ees 
” Stewartli os 
Bupleurum lanceolatam 


” Candollti _... Sea 
a diversifolium 

7 falcatum, var.. marginats, 
‘ longicanle 


Carum (Glabree). Carui ... 
»  (Hispide) Roxburghianam .. 
anethifoliam 
Pimpinella (Glabres) achilleifolia oes 
ae [Reutera, Kdgw.] acumi- see 
nata. 
» (Acronema, Edgw.] tencra... oe 
» (Papillose diversifolia tri- | Dhanjari 
foliata, W all. 
Stracheyi 
cespitosa ~... 
Osmorrhize Claytoni ass; Bored 


” » 


(Cherophyllam villosum .. 


a reflexum . 


TrisE SESELINES. 


Seseli trilobum wh onl sis 

Feniculum vulgare ([panmoriun, 
Roxb. ] 

nanthe stolonifera 


Ligusticum marginatumn 
” elatum (Cortia 
Ldgw.] 
Selinum tenuifolium (Selinum Can- 
dollii, Edgw.] 
»  Vaginatum ([Cortia vagiua- 
ta, Edgw. 1] 
Cortia Lendcii as 
Pleurospermum (Hymenolena, D. Cj a 
Govanianum. 


elata, 


Candollil. 7 x 
»  angelicoides ‘i 


2 dentatum + 
» Stellatum * 
»  densiflorum ss 


Note. 


Khéti Pindarl, May. 
Rare, Garhwai. 
Common, June, Banj- 


bagr. 

Above 8,000 feet. 

” 7,000 ” 
Naini Ta}, common. 
Above 8,000 feet. 
Comnion. 

Rare. 

Cultivated. 
Almora, common. 
Common. 

Naini Tél, common 


Naini Tal, 
common. 
Very common. 


Rare; banks of Dhauli. 


on oaks, 


Frequent. 


Rare. 


Rare ; Niti and Milam. 
Cultivated. 


Low elevations, com- 
mon. 
Naini Tal, common. 


9? op 
Common. 


Frequent. 


High elevations. 


” 


Rare; Ralam river, 
11,500 feet. 

Frequent. 

Rare ; Milam glacier. 

High elevations. 


A 
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DIVISION IL—POLYPETALE—(coneluded). 


Np ee ES 
No. ae Vernaculur 
Scientific name. pane? Note. 








ORDER 68.—UMBELLIFERZ—(coneluded). 


Sxcrion HaProzre1az—(concluded). 






TaiBpE PEDOEDANEa. 
































38 | Peucedanum graveolens [Anethum | Sos Cultivated. 
sowa, Roxb. } 
39 Dhana Up to 4,000 fet. 
40 | Heracieum Branonis Rare. 
4) ss candicans ... Common. 
#2 nepalense ... Frequent. 
Section DirpLozyora. 
43 | Coriandrum aativun __... ... | Dhaniya Cultivated. 
44 | Daucus Carota oe - ii 7 
45 | Caucalis Anthriscus Very common. 
ORDER 64.—ARALIACES. 
Secrion Impnicat. 
1 | Aralia cissifolia | : Rare. 
2 » cachemirica [Panax tri pinna- Pindari, autumn. 
tum, Wall.) 
3 | Pentapanox parasiticnm .. | Kot semal ... | Up to 7,000 feet. 
4 Leschenauitii, var, um- a s 
bellatum (Hedera fragrana, Don. ] 
{Panax brijugum, Wall.) 
Secrion Farvats. 
5 | Heptapleurum impressum [tomento- Common. 
sum, Don.] 
6 5 elatum ty Rare. 
7 venulosum [Hedera Up to 3,000 feet. 
terebinthacea, Wall.) . 
8 | Hetoropanax fragrans (Panex fra- Low clavations, No 
grans, Roxb ] ; vember. 
9 | Hedera helix, var. esculifolia Banda Very common. 
ORDER 65.—CORNACEX. 
Ui ay angium Tamarckii [hexapetalum, Bhabar, rare. March. 
2 cepa comarca ee . | Tamri Bageswar, May. 
3 Marlea bigoniefolia ... : Kagehi Goninon. May 
4 Cornus ete ie ne Frequent, September. 
5 " “ a Rare. 
6 e nervosa, Royle Bamaura Common. Fruit edible, 


capitate [Benthamia fragifera], 


Gon eng canst ic ani PS 


summer. 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALA. 


are Vernacular 
No Scientific name. nae: 
ORDER 1.—CAPRIFOLIACESZ. 
Trist Sami UChA, 
1 | Viburnuin cotinifolium, Don. Gwiya 
c sy Mullaha, Don..fetellulatvm, | Lal titmuliya, 
Wall.). 
3 5 cylindricum, Don. [coriace- |Kala titmuliya, 
um, Blume. ). 
4 is punctatum, Don. [acumina- 
tum, Wall.}. 
5 Cee nervosum, Don. [gran- 
6 diflorum, Wall. ]. 
” erubescens, Wall. } 
Turipe LONICERA. 
? | Triostium himalayanun Dur-bank ... 
8 | Abelia triflora Muonri oak 
9 | Lonicera diversifolia, Wall. (L. quin- Bhat-kukri, - 
quelocularis, Hard.}. 
10 | Lonicera orientalis [Govaniana] _ .. 
1) ” alpigena[ Webbiana, Wall.}... sas 
12 | Leycesteria formosa (Lonicera quine | Nalkarn, kar- 
quclocularie, Hard. }. naliya. 
ORDER 2.—RUBIACE. 
Tripe NaucLex, 
1 | Anthocephalus (Nauclea) aaa Kadam 
2 | Adina (Nauclea) cordifolia Haldu 
3 | Stephagyne (Nauclea) parvifolia Phaldu 


TriBeE CINCHONACER. 


Bhainai y a - 
padera, 
Bhalena 


Hvmenopogon parasiticus 


Hymenodictyon excelaum 
flaccidum 

Wendiandia exeerta [W. 
Rondeletia exacrta }. 

Me tinctoria ... ae 


cinerea | Chilkiya 


TripeE Hepyoripres. 


Argostemma sarmentosuni 
Hedyotis Lindleyana 
calycina ‘ 

Oldentandia Burmanniana 

a (Kohautia) coccinea 

gracilis 

. stipulata 
Ophiorhiza nana 

* Mangus. 


oi hractcolata ... 








— 


Note. 


Very conmon, June. 
Common, July. 


” January. 
Common, Binaar, July, 
a Upper Sarju. 


Common, April-Juue. 


Above 8,000 feet. 
Common, June. 
» June and July. 


Rare; Bhatkot. June. 

Rare ; Pindari, June. 

Common. Confused hy 
Hardwicke w ith 
No. 10. 


Cultivated, June. 
Common ; Haldw 4 ni, 
duly. 
» Bhabar, June. 


On oaks at Bingar. - 
Common, June. 
Rare, June. 
Common, March. 


Bhabar, February. 


Frequent. 
Common. 


a2 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
16 


38 


39 


m C5 WD mw 


a ae 
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DIVISION I1—MONOPETALAS—( continued ). 


Vernacular 


Scientific name. name. 





ORDER 2.—RUBIACEAM—(concluded ). 


Trane GarpENLe, 


Gardenia turgida Llongispina, Mad- | ‘Thancla 
den. }. 
» latifolia Tindalu 
Randia tetrasperma Bhotiya gin- 
garn and 
’ Bara gari. 
»  dumetornmn Mainphal 
»  uliginosa Pindalu. 
Taipe Kroxi«. 
Knoxia mollis sed eel 
Trine Ixonra. 
Pavetta tomentosa [Ixora tomentosa, | Padera 
Roxb}. ; 
Cotfca bengalensia, Kath jahi ... 


Tre PADERLA. 


Hamiltonia acabra, Dec. [suavculens, | Jogiya-padera, 


var. azurea, Wall.) 


Leptoderoiis lanccoluta ... Padecra 
Taisre SPERMACOCL A. 
Spermacoce urticularis ... 
+ lasiocarpa (strict a, 
Roxb] 
Tarpk GALIACEs. 
Rubia cordifolia Majethi 
»  mtervosa, Edge. soe 
» Munjista 
» alata a 
Galium asperifolium Kuri 
” elegans eee nee xs 
” Hamiltonli ([G. latifolium, a 
Don.] . 
” hirtifiorum (G. ciliatum, ‘i 
Don.) 
” aparine. oe see ” 
asperuloide, Kdge., [tricorne, Dr. | » 


King.-] 
ORDER 38.—VALERIANEZ. 


Nardostachys grandiflora oe 

Valeriana Wallichii —_... .. | Shami 
- Hardwickii [V. elata, Don.) ‘i 
Ki tenera 








Note. 





Bhabar. 
i) 
Very commun. 


Bhabar. 


” 
Frequcnt. 


Common. 


Frequent, March. 


Common, November. 


Very coinmon, summer. 


Common. 


Common. 
Rare; Gangoli bridge. 
Rare. 


os 
Common. 
” 
Frequent. 
i Binsar. 


Introduced. 
Very common ; above 
10,000 feet. 


Rare. 

Freyqucnt. 
Som on. 
Frequent. 


——————— 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALAS—( continued ). 


Scientific name. 








om 


Aah ek 


25 


ORDER 4.—DIPSACEX. 


Morina Wallichiana [breviflora, 
Endge.?] 
nt longifolia 
Dipsacus strictus, Don. ... 
” inermis 
levis? 
Scabiosa Candollii 


ORDER 5.—COMPOSI'TLE. 


Trine VERNONIACESR. 


Vernonia (Stengelia) anthelmintica, 
» (Tephrodes) cinerea 


Narao : 


Kalajira 


” tar. montana ... » 
” (Xipholepin) tercs 


Tape EvraToriz. — 
Adcnostemma viscosum, var. latifo- 
liom. 
Agcratum conyzoides 
Eupatoriam longicaule 


eee eee aoe 


Trine ASTEROIDEA. 


Solidago virga aurea [Amphiraphie 
pubescens, D. C.} 

Dichrocephala latifolia ... 

Cyathocline lyrata 


Myriactia nepaiensie [olecosa, Edgw.] 
” Wallichii (gracilis, Edgw.) Me 
” Gmelini ee oc 
Rhynchospermum verticillatam 
Callistephus chinensis 
Aster (EKuaster) amellus .. 
»  (CAlpigenia) alpinus 
»  (Orthomeris) molliusculus: 


Naipala 


altaicus 
” spartioidcs 
” (Calimerie) peduncularis 


Erigeron canadense Ses .. | Sallo 
” acre [Roviei, D. C.} 


7 multiradiatum 
Microglossa cabulica [Aster - ferrugi- 
neus, Edgw.}. 
Conyza veronicefolia_ .. 
»  Viecidula [polyeephata, Edgw. 3 
»  absinthifolia . 


Vernacular 
name. 


Mirch mfé)... 







Common 


Above 10,000 feet. 
China, 8,700 a 
Very common. 
Common. 

" May. 


Rare ; autumn. 

Very common up to 
8,000 feet. 

Common. 

Col. Davidson. 


Common up to 2,500 
fect. 

Autumn, common up 
to 6,000 fect. 

October. common. 


Summer, common. 


p 
Common up to 4,000 
fect. 
Autumn, common. 


a3 

October, frequent. 
Autumn ; rare. 
Introduced. 
Aug., above 8,000 feet. 
July, above 11,000 feet. 
May and June; fre- 

quent. 
Aug., above 9,000 feet. 


September, October } 
common. 

Introduced, but now 
very common. 

May, August; very 
common. 

July, August; rare. 

Rare ; Badrinith. 


September, common. 
Feb., up to 4,000 feet. 
Very common, autumn. 


a a 
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DIVISION Il.—MONOPETALZ—( continued ). 
. Vernacular 
Na. Soientific name. * Note. 
ORDER 5.—COMPOSITZ—(continued). 
Taisp InvLoipys. 
28 | Blumea Wightiana Spring ; Bhhbar. 
29 5s lacera » Very common. 
30 > hieracifolia er y, common. 
31 “ runcinata flecialate, Roxb.) » frequent. 
32 oxydonta . 
33 Blumea densiflora November; Col. Da- 
vidson. 
34 | Laggera alata Amdok October ; common. 
35 | Spheranthus hirtus {mollis, Roxb. 1 see Spring; ” 
36 | Filago arvensis, var. lutescens ee Common. 
37 | Leontopodium alpinum ... as Above 12,000 feet. 
38 | Anaphalis cinnamonca .. Jhule, bokla, | Autumn ; common. 
39 i triplinervis wei ” ” 
40 i nubigena <3 above 9,000 
feet. 
41 ” mucronata ” above 13,000 
fect. 
42 ” tenella oe Don.) . awe » Very comman. 
43 as margaritacea . sis o » Gel Davidson. 
44 i adnata a ee sie ” common. 
45 ” arancosa eae eee ” » 
vor. semidecurrens very common. 
46 | Phagnalon niveum Jane ; banks of Dhaall 
near Niti pass. 
47 | Gnaphalium hypoleucum a uae Autumn: very com- 
mon. 
48 luteo album ” combiva. 
49 | Cesutia axillaris ‘ October ; rice flelds ; 
Ganai. 
50 | Inula [Corvisartia] Royleana Above 10,000 feet. 
61 » (Bubonium) vestita Spring ; up to 3,000 feet. 
52 »» nervosa [nitida, Hde®: } Autumn ; frequent. - 
53 », Dbarbata Sea ses » ” 
54 | ,, (Cappa) Cappa Tamagari ... aye ; Very com- 
Bh cuspidata October ; common. 
56 : rableaulie March ; frequent. 
57 | Vicoa indica ae Common. 
58 | Carpesium cernuum var. ‘nepalense ~ Autumn ; common. 
” var, pedunculosum, . one 
> var, trachelifolium, a 
59 »” abrotanoides [racemosum, Autumn ; rare. 
Wall). 
Taine HEeviantHOIpEs. 
60 | Adenocaulon himalaicum SS es Sep pre ok ter oe 
61 | Xanthium strumarium oe Re ety ead o 
62 | Zinnia eleguse | Natares 
63 multiflora wea cee 5 
64 Seigesbeckia orientalis ... Gobariys ... October ; very com 


mon. 
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65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


86 


87 


89 


91 


92 
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DIVISION Il.—MONOPETAL XH —( continued ). 


et ee 





Vernacular 
name 


No. | Scientific name. . 


ORDER 5.—COMPOSITA—(continued), 


Tarps Heviantuorpea—(concludal), 


Eclipta alba, var. erccta . 
prostrata 
Blainvillea ‘latifolia 
Wedelia biflora ? 
Coreopsis (Calliopsis) tinctoria ve 
Bidens (Platycarpwa) tripartite 
{repens, Don. 

is (VPeilocarpaea pilosa 

rf decomposite, 
Glossogyne pinnatifida 
Chrysanthellum indicum es es 
Galinsoga parviflora... bad eee 


Taipk HELENIOIDEA, 
Tagetca patula 


» erecta 


TripE ANTHEMIDES. 


Achillea millefoliam, var. cuspida- 
ta, Wall. 
Allardia tridactylites ? 
” tomentosa 
Contula anthemoides ? wat tes 
Yanacctum longifolium ... eax eee 


Artemisia (Dracunculus) scoparia ... 
” parviftora... 
” (Abrotanum) veatita 


Jhao 
Deo pati 


» ” vulgaris (in- | Pati 
dica, Roxb.]} 

io i var. hypoleu- eas 
ca, Rigw. 
” (Absinthium) sicversiana, ase 


Tank SEnxEcrenips. 
Tussilago farfara 


Doronicum Roylei [Fullartonia Ru- 
maonensis, D.C.) 


Gynura nepalensis, var. Thomsoni ... 


Emilia aonchifolia 
Senccio (Synotis) alatus... 


densiflorus 


Karshani ya... 


Note. 





Common. 


” 
Very common. 
Rare. 
Naturalized. 
June, October ; 
mon. 
Very common. 


com- 


Low elevations. 
September; introduced. 


Gardens and natural- 
ized. 


Rare. 


Above 15,000 feet. 
Above 12,000 fect. 
February ; rare. 
September, about 
11,000 feet. 
October, common. 


| September, October ; 


rare; Jageswar. 
September, October ; 

very common, 
Common. 


About 12.000 fect; 
Jhelam. 


Common; banke of 
streams above 10,000 
feet. 

High clevations. 


March, common, R&ni- 
bagh. 

Very common. 

October, November ; 
Pindari, China hill. 

October to April; very 
common. 


ip SS Sa PS A EE 


No. 


93 
94 


05 
06 
97 
98 


09 
100 
lol 


102 
103 


104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


at 
lia 


113 
114 


V5 
116 


417 
181 
119 
120 


121 


122 
123 
124 
126 


126 
137 
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DIVISION I1—MONOPETALA—( continued ). 
ea 


Vernacular 


Scientifio name. 
name. 





ORDER 5.—COM POSI'T_Z—(continued). 


‘Tetpt Seneciemipa—(concluded ). 


Senecio (Synotis) rufinervia 
7 x Kunthianus 


9 . Candolleanus . 

. (Eusenccio) gracilifioras, ... 

chrysanthenoides, 

pallens (vivlancun, | Rat patiya.. 
Wall). 

+s (Ligularia) sibiricus 

5 arnicoides 

ss Cacalia) quinquelobus 


Tripe CynaRorDEs. 


” ” 
” i) 


Echinops niveus 


Kanaila, jao- 
kanda, 
Carduus nutans 


Cuicus arvensis 
” eriophorus var. involueratas, 
; ferox, Edgw. 
argyracauthus ... 
‘i vac. nepalensis .. 
Wallichii (arachneidea, Wall), 
Saussurea (Bracteatee) obvallata 


(Acaules) Kunthians 


” Coenen) aee (sacra, | Kanwal 
gw 
ie s grammifolia .. 
i. (Coarctate pterocaulon ... 
vs (Corymbose#) cundicans ... 
a * var, scaposa. 
‘6 5 albescens ... 
is denticulata, 
hypoleuca .. She 
Jurinea macrocephala (Dolomisza ma- | Kélé tagar... 


crocephala, D,C.). 
Serratula pallida wee 


Tricholepis furcata 
clongata 

Volutarella divaricata 

Carthamus tinctorius 


TRIBE MUTISIACEE 


Sscrion Sup 2QuaLirLore. 


Leucomeris spectabilis ... 
Ainslisea pteropoda wee 
5 aptera 


La - Kasam eas 


46 


Note. 





November, frequent. 
September, ubove 
10,00u feet 


v> 
October, high levels. 
» _ Pindari. 
March, June, very 
common. 
September, Pindari. 


Above 10,000 fect. 


Very commen. 


Above 8,000 fect, Jhe- 
lam near Niti. 

Rare. 

Autumn, common. 

May common. 

June common. 

October, common. 


Lb] ” 
September, above 
10,000 feet. 
Septeniber, common 
above 10,0U0 feet. 
about 
10,000 feet. 
-s about 
10,000 feet. 


Very common. 
Common, April, Pan- 
wa Neula. 
September, frequent. 
September, common. 


» ” 


” 
- Pindari. 

May, June, very com- 

non. 
November, Pindari. 
October, common. 
March, Haldwani. 
Cultivated, 

Bhébar. 


May, common. 
Spring, very common. 


Nee nnn 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALE—( continued ) 






Vernacular 
name. 







Scientific name. - Note. 


ORDER 5.— COM POSIT AE—(concluded) 
Seorion LABlaATAFLORA, 



















Gerbera lanuginosa (Chaptalia gos- eet June, high elevations. 
eypina, Royle) ; 
% nivea: September A 
is macrophylla (Chaptalia max- ” * 
ima, Don). 


Tribe CigHoRACE. 


Cichorium intybus Cultivated. 
Picris hierscioides Maipat near Lohighét, 
October. 


May, June, very com- 
mon. 

Very common. An 
Lactuca ? 

Very common. 


Crepis (Barkhausie) fetida 
»  (CYoungia) lyrata [runcinata 
Wall). 


Taraxacum Dens leonis 
+ ear. eriopodium 
ver, payvulum 


sae High clevations. 
Lactoca (Brachy ramphus) obtusa .. Jangli gobhi, 


April, May, very com- 
mon ; yellow. 
»  (Microrhynchus quudteenlts 
and patens, D.C.] 
re (Scariola) scariola 
var, sativa 
i (Cicerbita) auriculata 


Low elevations ; yellow. 
Cultivated 99 
May, July, very com- 
mon ; blue. 
October, flelds, com- 
mon; blue. 
February, common ; 
blue. An Crepia? 
Augast, October, com- 
mon ; blue. 
Autumn, common, Loh- 
ba; blue or white. 
September, very com- 
mon ; blue. 
September, high cle- 
vations ; blue. 
Common, October ; blue. 
September, very com- 
mon ; yellow. 
Winter, low eleva- 
tions ; yellow. 


9 - longifolia 
is (Lactucopsie sagittarioides, 
Brunoniapa vee 


[Prenanthes Brunoniana, D.C.] 
(Melanoseris) hastata 













levigata [macror- 
hizon, Royle. ] 
violefolia 


”» Lessertiana On ee, 
dubywza [Dubyma 
hispida, D.C. 1 
i (Ixeris) glabra 


$y polycephala 
Prenanthes hiepidula ee ie 
Sonchus asper oe ... | Ufat kancla 
nalaha. 
is oleraceus Sos teh ” 


Rare. . 
Spring, very common. 


Spring, common, edi- 
ble. 


Spring, common. 

Rare ; Royle. 

June, July, very com- 
mon. 


arvensis ae Fe 
Michrorhynchue secundus 
Tragopogon junceum 
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DIVISION IIl.—MONOPETALE—( continued ). 









Ne. Scientific name. 








ORDER 6.-—LOBELIACEZ. 


Common. 





Lobelia trigona, Roxb. ([trialata, 
Don. } 
os pyramidalis, Wall 
i rosea, Wall ie 







Frequent. 
Rare; Malwa Tal. 






ORDER 7.—-CAMPANULACEX. 









1 | Cephalostigma hirsuta ... .. | Gol ghanna, | Frequent. 
2 | Wahlenbergia viridis, Edgw. baa 0 Wécham near Pindart. 
3 “s agrestis F requent, Banks of 
Kooi. 
4 | Campanula latifolia Hare, 
5 ‘ sylvatica [integer r ima Cummon under trees. 
Don 
6 “ pace . Very common. 
qT 7 argyrotricha (pa [li da a, ” 
Madden]. 
8 ‘i colorata ramulose, Wall). Rare. 






ORDER 8.— ERICACEZ. 
Gualtherla numniularia ... .. | Bhalu bor ... 





Common, Dikuri, 
Bhatkot. 









2 | 7 trichophylla ... a above 10,000 
t 
3 | Andromeda (Tieris) ovalifolia, (A. | Aiyér Very common. 
capricida, Dou.) : ; 
4 a (Cassiope fastigidta [A | Kamba Milam aod Pindari, 
Supe cael On InNe, Wall). 12,000 feet.. 
& | Rhododendron arboreum .. ... | Buréns Very common. 
ie ” var. roseum a oe Abov &,v00 feet. 
6 A campanulatuni ... | Chimul » 10,000 ,, 
7 os anthopogon ... | Talisfar » 12,000 ,, 
8 os lepidotum ... a occ » 12,000 ,. 
ORDER MONOTROHE. 
i ... | Chbs ... | Binear, Septem be rs 
1 Monptrope nepalensis | ° Cou Wa Ge. 
van. 
ORDER 10.—LENTIBULARIZ. 
1 | Utricularia flexuosa [stellaris, ... | Common. 
Wight). 
2 | Pinguicufe alpina Rare. 


ORDER 11.—PRIMULACS. 


Primula (Sphondylia) floribunda 
” (Primulastrum) petiolar is 
(nana, Wall). , 
(Athritica) purpurea 3 


Down to 2,500 feet. 
Above to 10,0C0 feet. 


” 
t —————_——$_——— 
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DIVISION Il.—MONOPETALE:—( continued )- 





No. Scientific name. eee Note. 
ORDER 11.—PRIMULACEA—(concluded). 
4| Primula Stuartii ! wee oe uh 
5 fr (Aleuritia) speciosa ... | Bish kopra... | Common. 
6 . involacruta eal Soe sae Above 10,v00 feet. 
2 $3 deuticulata, var. erosa ate aj Commron, high eleva. 
tions, 
8 | Androsace sarmentosa, Wall $s 
9 3 lanuginosa, Wall ae sa Above 12,000 fect. 
10 es rotundifotia, Hardw. is Common. 
hi ‘9 incisa Wall, [rotundi f oli a, sea Valleys and Bhabar, 
Don]. oe winter and spring. 
12 | Lysimachia (Ephemerum) lobelioides, Very com on above 
10,000 teet. 
13 $5 py raroiflalis 5 ie Consnivii. 
14 ” (Lysimastrum) alternifolia... soy = 
15 ” debilis a sis cea 
16 | Anagliis arvensis, ver. corulea ... | Jonk-mara... 7 
17 | Samolus Valerandii re ee ies Rare, Sual river. 
ORDER 193.—MYRSINACE. 
1 | Mwna (Beobotrys) indica . | Kalsia ... | Common. Low eleva- 
tions. 
2 » — argentca asi .. | Phusera ... | Frequent, Binsar. 
a | Myreine africana we . | Pahari cha, | Common, Mareh. 
baiberang, 
4 »  Semiserratn ... .. | Chupra 3 
6 acuminata ose ” wee ro, 
6 Embella r busta aes ... | Baiberang ... | Bhabar. 
7 | Ardisia floribunda ae oe aes Rare. 
ORDER. 13.—SAPOTACE. 
1 | Bassia butyracca ou . | Chidré and | Common at 4,000 feet,. 
phaiel. near Petoragath. 
2 » latifolia ai ... | Mahaa ... 1 Bhabar. 
ORDER 14.—EBENACE. 
1 | Diospyros Melanoxylon ... | Tendu ... | Bhibar. 
2 ss montana mee .. | Tendu * 
3 is lanceefolia ... ... | Ardinia ... | Kota Dim. 
4 Fe Embryopteris . | Geb ee | Bhébar 
URDER 15.—SYMPLUCEA, 
1 | S¥mplocos (Hopea) saicata ... , Lodh, bholya, | Barmdeo, Novenber. 
2 ss sumuntia—... dod 3 Rare, Siahi devi. 
3 i racemosa... Svs Bhabar, November. 
4 | i ramosissima (nervy os a, ‘as Rare, Gagar, Binsar. 
Madden. | May. 
& | (Palura) crateegoides [S. | Lodh ... | Very common, June 


paniculata, Madden |}. and July. 











Oo M~ 


10 


Ir 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALEZ— 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 16, 





Fraxinus excelsior 
» (Ornus) floribunda 
Syringa emodi 


Olea cuspidata [ferruginea, Royle II1.] 


” acu inata var. longi- 
folia. 
glandulifera 
Ligustrum nepajense 
» b acteatum ... 
7 robustum 
oy compactuin ... 


OLEACEX. 


Vernacolar 
name. 





Angu 
Angu 
Ghia 


Kalap briksh, 
Silang 


Gair 


ORDER 17.—JASMINE. 


Jasminum (Simplicifolie) Sambac ... 


- pubescens 

= arborcecens ... sale 

Pe nepalense [dichotomunm 
Don]. 


(trifo iw) dispermuu 


Jasminum (Alternifoliw) revolutun 
(chry.anthemumn, 

Roxb J 
- pubigerum ... 
(Pinnatifoliz ) otlicinale, 
grandifforum, 


Nyctanthes Arbor-tristie 


Scbrebera swictenoides ... 


Jabi 


Surmali. 


-Sonajéhi 


Chambeli 
Chambeli 
and jahi. 
Purijat,. har- 

singhér of 
plains. 
Moka 


ORDER 18..-APOCYNACE-E. 


Tribe Carissres. 
Carissa diffusa 
Trine PLUNERIES. 


Tabernemontana coronario 
Vinca pusilla [V. parvitlora, Roxb. j... 


Tripe PaRs NBIEA. 
Vallaris dichotoma 
Trink WRIGHTIES. 


Wrightia mollissima 


. {| Timukiya ... 


Chandi 


. | Dadhi 


Darhela 
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( continued ). 





Common. 

Common. 

Common, above 10,000 
feet. 

Pata! debi near Almo- 
ra. 

Very common, wild 
and planted. 

Commun. 

Bunks of atreama, May. 

Frequent, Binsar, June. 

Common, May. 


” 


Cultivated. 

Frequent, Ganai. 
3 Bhébar. 

Common. 


Common. Leaves, gen- 
crally trefoil, but 
sumctimes simple 
and sometimes pin- 
nate. 

Common. 


Rare. 
Introduced. 
Comnion, 


Bhabar tree. 


Bhabar. 


Common. 


” 


re 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALA—( continued ). - 





Vernacular 


Scientific name. name. 


ORDER 18.—APOCYNAC AL. (concluded). 


‘Thipt ALSTUNIEA. 


Aletonla scholaris 
Blabewpus |. cidus 


Tube Ecsite. 


Holarrhena antidysenterica Kuer 
pubescens 
N erlum odoruni 
Cnonemorpha aapphyttes (Echites 
macrophyl'a, Roxb. | 


Ichnocarqus frute scens ... 


Kanyir 
Garbadru ... 


Dadhi 
ORDER 19.—ASCLEPIADEAZ. 
TRipk PeRiPLoce.s. 


Cryptolepis reticulata Rui kosa 


Periploca calophyila (Streptocaulon 
calophyllam, Wright. } 


‘LRibpe ASCLEPIADES. 





Vincetoxicum canescens (Cynanchum 
giaucum, Wall. | 
montanum [V, kuna- 
warense, Madden. } 
Calotrepis gigantea .. | Ak, madar... 
procera (Hamiltonii] P ne ts 
Cynauchum Daihousie ... sei 


Trrse Srareriz. 
Suu-TaRIBe Percucariez. 


Tylophora tenerrima —.. 
‘ Govanii (Iphisia Govani- 
ana, Wight. ] 


Maradenia Roylei és Markila 
is lucida, Edgw. Dadhi 
a tenacissima 3 
Pergularia pallida : Sdarkila 
Gongronema nepalense ... ai 
Sun-TRIBE C@ROPEGIA, 
Orthanthera viminea... oe 


_Chapkiya ... 
Hoya lanceolata ve 


Ceropegia longifolia 
i ‘Wallichii ; 
3 gracilis, Kdgw. 


Dal bhengia, | Co 


Note. 


Bhéber. 
Common. 


Bhébar. 


Common: 


Up to 4,000 feet. 
mmon. 


Common. 
Frequent. 


Common, Bhiabar. 
Rare, Bhabar. 
Frequent. 


Frequent. 


Common. 
Frequent. 

Up to 4,000 feet. 
Common, Bhébar. 
Frequent on rocks. 


Bhébar. 
Common, Bh&bar, and 
up to 7,000 feet. 





~ ebm 


ao b&w 


n>» 7.) to = 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALA—( continued ). 


Vernacular 


Scientific name. Note, 
ORDER '20.—LOGANIACE. 
Gardneria ovata ae .. , Banjahi... | Frequent. 
angostifolia ... a 7 
Buddleia crepe (paniculata, Roxb. }... Dhiriya, bhéti,| Common 
dhaula, 
» asiatica [neema, Hamilton), wise i 
ORDER 21.—GENTIANACEX. 
Taine CHikoni£a 
Hxacum tetragonum Sen ... | Uda, titkéna, | Frequent, Bageswar. 
Tass Cuore. 
Pladera pusilla ek ae Common. 
Canscora diffuca [virgete, ‘Roxb. Je aes ie Bbébar. 
» decaszata , ce mA se 
‘tRiBE SwkEtices. 
Gentiana (Chondrophyllum) pedicil- ie Common. 
lata. 
capitata ve er ste ‘i 
aprica wee ioe ws Bhéber. 
decemfida see Si 5 Common. 
marginats tes vee is 
Ophelia paniculata Sat sae vires Tit- | Autamn anpaal. 
ua. 
purpuresccns... Sie Se i ‘i 
cordata we ae ry oe 
ver. floribus dilutd roseis ... ae W. Waterfield, Naini 
Tal. 
(Agathotcs) angustifolia me ... | Autumn annual. 
. chirate ee se is perennial, 
‘ - alata ee ne » annual. 
Halenia elliptica 2 tae i Above 10,000 feet. 
Swertia cunesata ae shi a3 Rare. 
cerulea eis ” 
speciosa (perfoliata, Royle}, Simariya ... pometes above 10,000 
cet. 
ORDER 22.—BIGNONIACESA. 
Catosanthes indica ... | Pharkath ... | Bhébar. 


Millingtonia hortensis [Bignonia eub- 
eroga, Roxb). 

Stereospermuw EBignoals Roxb.] sua- 
veolens. 

Amphicome arguta 

Tecoma undulate 


Nim chambeli | Introduced. 


Pétal ... | Bhabar. 
se Banks of Patélganga. 
Gansi valley. May. 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALAS—( continued). 






























Vernacular 
No. Scientific name. cee 





ORDER 23.—PEDALIACEZ. 


1 | Martynia proboscidea { M. diandra, Naturalized. 
Madden ). 

2 | Sesamum indicum i .. | Til o 

3 | Pedalium murex. be .. | Gokhru Bhébar. 


ORDER 24.—CRYTANDRACEXZ. 


1 | Lysionotus ternifolia [{L. serrata, Common up to 4,000 
Don}. feet. 
2 | Didymocarpus subalternans Rare. 
3 5 aromatica aes st ¥requent. 
4 » (Acaules) macrophylla... | Pathar lanng, | Common. 
5. “3 pedicillata eae Aa Bhabar. 
6 lanuginosa a ee Common. 
7 \ Chirita Edgeworthii —... .. |Sankh pushpa, es 
8 »  bifolia a i. 
9 | Rhynchoglossum obliquum [Wulfenia » Up to 6,000 feet. 
obliqua, Wall]. 
10 | Platysteuma violoides Common. 
11 | Aéschynanthus Perottetiana Bhabar. 


12 granditiorus 


Har silang. October. 
13 Polyneuron dimidiata 


Col. Davidson. 


ORDER 35.—POLEMONIACEA. 


1 | Cyananthus lobata Pindari, above 10,000 
feet. 
2 “5 integra Kedar 12,000 feet. 


ORDER 26.—CON VOLVULACE. 


Tribe ARGYRFEIL&. 


1 | Rivea ornata Bhabar. 

2 | Argyrcia speciosa = 

3 ’ Betosa Sarju, bank near Kap- 

: kot, September. 
- » capitate 26 
Taipx ConvoLvuLea. 

5 | Quamoclit vulgaris Bhibar. 

6 | Batatas pentaphylle eee Sie si 

7 | Pharbitie Nil ... | Baunra Very common. 

war. intergrifolia [cxrulea, 
Roxb.} eis és 3 Common. 

8 | Calonyction speciosum Bhabar 

9 | Ipomes vitifolia * 
10 ‘i Pes-tigridis i 
11 »  FPilosa Kota Din. 






sp. (hirsuta, Matlden] 
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DIVISION 1].—MONOPETALE—( continued ). 





18 
14 


15 
16 
17 


18 
19 
20 


Co kD 


ars 


Scientific name. 





OBDER 26.—CONVOLULACEZ—(concladed). 
TaiseE Coxvo.rvoLks—(concluded). 
Tpomea sesailifiora {+ phwrocephalus, we 
Roxb. 


e chryseldes [maricata, Mad- 
den). 
Aniseia barlerioides 
Convolvulus pluricaulis 
of arvensis (Malcolmni Roxb.] 





Porana racemosa Mascti 
paniculata 

Evolvalus alsinoides (eerices, Madden], 

Trine Cusextrrss. 
Cuscuta reficxa [verrucose | Akash ew 
» macrantha § ([ grandiflora, om 
Wall}. 
ORDER 27.—BORAGINACEZ., 
Tarnxe Corpivat, 
Gynaion vestitum . | Pyé 
Cordia latifolis, Roxb. .. | Borla 
is Myxa, Linn. .. | Kodsh 
Turse Enrertics. 

Ehretia —_ Pénya 
» devi ... | Kodah 
is viailwed [Rhabdia sericca ... Pe 

Maddeu]. 


‘faipgE HELIOTROPES. 


Heliotropium strigosam [brevifolium 


Wall]. 
Tarps BogsacEsa 
Sun-taisx Kourrs. 
Macrotomia Benthami ow See 


Sup-taink LrruosrERMEA. 


Onosma echioides 
Myosotise paliens 
we longifiora 
Bothriospermum tenellum [Cynoglos- 
sum prostratum, Don). 


Very common. 
Bbibar. 


ae Tél, Mr. Water- 
Comnion. 
Very conimon. 


Common. 
Frequent. 


Common up to 3,000 ft. 
Bhabar varicty. 
Common. 


Common, April 
» Bhébar, March. 
» in river beds. 


Comnon. 


Badrinégth. 


Above 10,000 oa 


” » 


patta. 
+” 


Rare, Binaar. 


rere 
47 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALA—( continued ). 


Vernacniar 


Scientific name. maine: 





ORDER 27.—BORAGIN ACEA—(concluded). 


Sup-TRIBE CYNOGLOSSES. 


Eritrichium rotundifolium “ 
Echinospermum glochidiatum [Cyno- Kara 
gloasam uncinatum, Royle]. 
Cynoglossum furcatam > 
a micranthum (canescens, » 
Wall). 


glochidiatum a ‘3 Ti 
Trichodesma indicum . 


ORDER 28.—SOLANACE 


Trips Soran. 


Lycopersicum cscalentum Wiléyati bai- 
‘wan. 

Solanum (Pachystemon) tuberoeum... | Ahi 

»  Roxburghil (rubrum) Chhota ghi- 

wain. 

- verbascifolium .. | Ushita iva 

”» (Leptostemon) indicum’... | Kant kari ... 

» xanthocarpum siete Sue 

a var. Jacquinti 

» var, Schraderi {diffusam’). .. aig 

esculentum [melongena], ... | Baigan ine 
Capsicum frutescens L&) mirch ... 
Nicandra physaloides sie 
Physalis peruviana 
Trise Darvuree. 

Datura Wallichii Lierox, a neeels Kala dhatéra, 

» var. double ais Suis 

» lbs... Dhatiéra 

» var, double ote 

Tanz NICOTIANER. 

Nicotiana Tabacum 


Taméku 
Petunia Phenicea ge 


OBDER 39.—SCROPHULARIACEZ. 


TRIBE ANTIRRHINIZEZ. 


Verbascum Thapsus 
Celala coromandeliana ... 
Linaria ramosissima 
incans ie 
Antirrhinum orontium ... 
Scrophularia Edgeworthii 


Ekalbir 


Note. 





Above 10,000 feet ; rare. 


Very common. 


Frequent. 
Common. 


Cultivated. 


Common. 


n 
» 


o” 
Cultivated. 
Introduced. 


Valleys. 
Cultivated. 
Very common. 
Cultivated. 


Cultivated. 
Introduced. 


Common. 
Rare, valleys. 
Common. 


i May fields. 
Above 12,000 feet. 
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DIVISION II—MONOPETALA-~{ contsaued ). 


Sclentific name. Note 


ORDER 29.—SCROPHULARIACEX —(oontinued) 
Trise ANTIRHIN: 2—(con¢luded). 


Scropbularia polyantha ... .. | Gejaila —... | Common. 
” himalensis ... oe ” es ‘ 
” obtusa (Madden) es » ... | Frequent. 
Miroulus nepalensis re ae its Common. 
” Pracilis ane eee eee Frequent. 
Mazus surculosus ite ine ee Common. 
» Fugosus ; ie on * 
Lindenbergia grandiflora wn So a 
” urticefolia [Stemodia ves Very commen. 
ruderalis, Wall]. 
macrostachya Sei sis Rare. 
Limnophila mMenthastrum ... | Janglisonf.. | Common. 
‘i hypcricifolia wate s wick “ 
Herpestis Monnieria —_... «| Jéloim... 3 
Torenia cordifolia pie S20 ee . 
Vandellia crustacea (pedunculata, ee is 
Madden]. 
a nummularifolia ue ve Very common. Agua. 
Bonnaya bracniata ae see wee Frequent. September. 
- grandiflora i ed sd 1% 


‘TRIBE RaINANTHE 





Hemiphragma heteropbyllum ae ins Common at 10,900 fees, 
Dékuri and Dyaritél. 

26 | Digitalia purpurea sie Introduced. 
27 | Wulfenia Awherstiana " [Pederota oh Common near water 

Anvherstiana, Wall]. above 8,000 feet. 
2s | Veronica (Beccabunga) himalensis sas Above 10,600 feet. 

(grandiflora, Wall]. : 
99 + anagallia eS Sid Up to 5,000 fect. 
30 ey punctata : ea a 
31 o- age cause wa at Common. 
32 as ana : Above 11,000 feet. 

3 var. of V. chnuindrvat seh Kedarnath., 
33 »  (Omphalospora) biloba... tae Common at 56,000 feet. 
March. 

34 oi Maddenii Edge. .. ! age x 
35 = = agrestis ... gat ae 
36 | Bachnera hispida ods Ges wee 4 
37 | Striga hirsuta vee a wee 7 
be + rar. lutea ves ves 
38 7 euphrasioides .. is “3 
39 | Leptorhabdos parviflora [Gerardia and sa es 


Sopubia parvitiors}. 


40 | Sopubia trifida Grassy slopes at 6,000 


feet. 
41 | Centranthera hispida... hae ve Bageewar. Fieqnent. 


ae var. nepalensis . 
42 Euphrasia officinalis Above 7,000 fect. 
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Vernacular 
Scientific name. aii: Note. 
ORDER 29.—SCROPHULARIACEZ—(concladed). 
Taine Ramnaxtnuxs#—(concladed ). 
43 | Pedicularis (Cyclophyllum) pecti- Frequent. 
nata. 

44 » ” porrccta, ” 
See os elegans, Madden] ee ” 
45 Ne Above 10,000 fect. 





Siphonatus) megalan- 
tha 






” (Edentual) carnoss Common. 







ORDER 30.— OROBANCHEACEZ% 


Rare. 


Phelipwa agyptiaca 
Frequent, Bageswas. 


4tginetia indica os 






ORDER 31.—ACANTHACEX 






Taine THUNBERGIES. 


Hexacentris coceinea tiie | Kaljug Bhabar and valleys. 


Winter. 







Taipx HYGROPHILES. 






Bhabar. 





Hemiadelphis polysperma wel 





Tape RUELLICH. 





Petalldium barlcrioides eae 

Hemigraphis latcbrosa, (Ruellia 
latebrosa |. 

Achmanthera Wallichil [gossypi- | Jaundela 
na, Madden]. 


Common. . 





Bakraocla 






Very common. From 
this beca make the 


a 








best honey. 
6| Goldfuesia pentatemenoides see Frequent. 
7| Strobilanthes auriculatus ... | Tilkapuri ... | Bhabar. 
8 oy Wallichii 55 De Above 10,000 
feet. 
9 si attenuatus ... | Kapur nali... | Common. 
10 ‘i giutinosus Se i 







Tripk BARLERIES. 
Frequent, September. 






11| Baricria dichotoma 

12 »” nepalensis ie os ” 

13 ” ciliata (rosca) ... | Sarp jiba Common. 

14 ys cristata a ” 

6 | Lepidagathis hyalina ” 

16 5 ustulata About 4,000 feet. 





Conmon. 





\7 * cuspidata 
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DIVISION IIl.—MONOPETALA—( continued ). 





18 


19 


$1 


22 
33 
<4 
26 
36 


aQhenwwm 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Scientific name. 





Vernacu'ar 


name. Note. 





ORDER 31.— ACANTH ACE X—(conc:uded). 


Trias JUsTICNg. 
Phiogacanthus thyrsifiorus 


Eranthemam nervosam 


Rostcllaleria procumbens 


Adhatoda vasica (Justicia Adhatoda], Bashang. Ards 


Bhébar and valleys. 
common. Mar 

Bhabar and up to 6,000 
feet. May, 

Very common. 

Common. 


of plains. 2 
Rungia parviflora wee 9 
Dicliptera Roxburghii » Up to 5,000 feet. 
Peristruphe speciosa 
= bicalyculata Bhibar. 
Rhaphidospora ciliata Rare, Vieshnugenga. 
ORDER 32.—PHRYMACEZ. 
Phryma leptostachys deol pe Common in wooda. 
ORDER 33.—VERBENACEX®. 
Tre bE VERBENE&. 
Verbena Bonariensis Naturalized. 
officina'is Common. 
Lippta (Zapania) noliflora 3 Up to 4,5u0 feet. 
Lantana alba [L. dubis, Royle In. | ie » 8,000 ,, 
Gmelina arborea Kumér oe | 4, 2,000 ,, 
Tarse ViTes. 
Caryopteris Wallichiana ([Clerod- | Mohini Very common up to 
eudron odoratun, ist 6,000 feet. April, 
Prewna (Gumira) scrratifolia api- Bhabar. 
noaa, Roxb. ] i 
” (Prentnos) mucronata Agniin a 
st i barhata se Common. 
os herbacea es Rare. 
Calicarpa arborea, Roxb. Ghiwali Common. 
macrophylla, Vahl Dalya Frequent, Sarju banW. 
Clerodendron serratum sie Cunmmon. 
+ var. ternifolium + Bages war. 
” infortanatum : ” 
siphonanthus aie Bhahar. 
Vitex negundo Shiwéli .... arena outer hills, 
pril. 
Holmakioldia sanguinea Kubtoliya ... | Common, October. 


OBDER 34.—LABIAT. 


Taipk OcINEA. 


Genijosporam stroboliferum 
Ortho iphon rubicundus 

virgatus 
Plectranthus ({sedon) acrophulari- 


oid 
es Gerardianus... 


striatus 


Banke of Sarju. 
Common. 
Banke of Kosi. 
Frequent. 


Very common October. 


——» 
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No. 


~w Oe Wea 


a 


Ys 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 


21 
22 
23 


24 
36 


26 
27 
28 


29 


g 


&&s 


SeSesee 





Vernacular 
name. 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 34.—LABI4 TE —(continued). 
Tmss Oommes— (concluded). 
Plectrauthus (Isodon) Coetsa 


” onus : 
(Pyramidiam) ternifolius, 

* — (Coleoides) cordifolius ... 
barbatus ; Fiwai 


Taipe SarvrREx. 
Sup-Trepx Evsvuol tina. 


Pogostemon plectranthoides Rudra 
Dysophytle craciata ive ao 
Colebrookia Spposisiole. Dulshat 
Eleholtsia flava Bhangria . 
7 pulyabach ys <:: Bhaogria ... 
incisa Set bhangria. 
Elsholtzia pilosa sie 
3 eriostachya.. 
ss (Cycloategia) strobolifera 
Sus-raine Mentaex. 
Perilla ocimoides Bhangria ... 
Menthe viridis Pudina 
7 Hoyleana isi 
Sus-Trps THYMraz 
Origannm normale? [Valgare ?] Ban tulsi 
Thymus eerpyllum : » &jwain... 
Surn-taripeE MELuiese 2. 
Micromeria biflora 
Calamintha (Clinopoatam) repens . 
(Meliess, 
Madden] umbrosa. 
Hedeoma nepalensi« 
Terss Monanprs. 
Salvia (Drymosphace) glutinosa 
(hiane, ee 
Salvia ( Aethiopis) lanata 


” Moorcroftiana 
” (Notivephace) plebeia 


Tape Nepsrex. 
Nepeta (Pycnonepeta) spicata, var. 


Ganiya 


” o elata, Royle ... 

” clliptica 

” (Cataria) ruderalia’ j 

” ” lencophylla ... 
gracilifiora 


Z ( Macronepeta) Govaniana .. 
halum acanthoides 


Lallemantia Royleana Bilangu 





Note. 





Very common. Octr. 
Common up to 6,500 ft. 
» Jow elevations. 


” 
Very common. 


Common. 
si in swamps. 


” 
», down to 5,000 fect. 
Very common. 
Rare. 
Frequent. 
Rare. 
C: mmon. 


Cultivated, September. 
Naturalized. 
Rare. Near Rhim Tal. 


Very common, autamn. 
Common, except outer 
range. 


Very common. 
June, under trees. 


Frequent. 


Frequent, outer range. 


Very common, March. 
Above 10,000 feet. 
Bh&bar. and valicys. 


Common, Binsar. 

Yellow, morning, blue 
afternoon. 

Common, Binsar. 

Frequent. 

Common. 

Bhibar. 

Frequent. 

Niti. 

Rare. 
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DIVISION II.—MONOPETALZ—( concluded). 





47 


49 
50 


Bi 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


61 







Bolentific name. 


ORDER 34..—LABIAT - (coucluded) 





Task STacnYDES. 
Sus-reipe Soure._aRiEs. 


Prunella vulgarie 
Scatellaria linearis 


» repens 
” angulosa (scandens, Don). 
Sus-TaibeE MAaRRusiza. 
Craniotome versicolor ... wf 
Sus-rarsc LANIcea. 
Anisomeles ovata 
Colquhounia coccinca (veatite, Wall) Bhilmoraand 
engiriya. 
Stachys sericea a 
1 snlendens Bhainsie aj- 
wiin. 
Leonuras pubescens sais 
Lamium amplericaule wes 
” petiolatum Tit péti 
Roylea elegans .. | Guma sh 
Leucas (Hemistoma urticwfolia ak wh 
» -(Ortholeucas] Janata bai se 
” molliseima ... 
» [ Plagiostoma} hyseopifolia, 
» 0 aspera (cephalotes, 
Biume. 
Leonotis nepetefolia 
Phiomis lamiifolie 
TRiBE AJUGES. 
Teucrium Royleanum (vur.) albi- 
dum. 
” quadriferium 
Ajuga lobata 
” remota 
» pervifiora 
»» bracteosa i... ons 
” decumbens 
ORDER 35.—PLUMBAGINACEZ. 
Plumbago Zeylanica_—.... ae } 


ORDER 36.—PLANTAGINACES. 


Piantago (Polyncuron) major, var. Bér tang ... 
iatica. 
a * erosa, Don, a Lohariya ... 
giscaps, Jaeg. 


lanceolata. 


Note. 





Common, June, Binsar. 


a spring. 

* spring and 
eatama: 

” eautunia. 


Very common. 


Commuu. 
»  @t Naini Tél 
and Badrinéth. 
Common. 
Rare. 
Common. 


39 
Frequent. 


Common. 
Rare. 


Commoa. 


Bhébar & Haldwipi. 
Rare. 


Common, valleys. 


” 
Bhfber. 
Very common. 
High elevations. 
Very common. 
Rare. 


Common. 


Rare. 
Very common. 
Rare. 
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DIVISION III.—APETALE. 





Vernacular 


Scientific name. macnn, 


—— 1 





ORDER 1.—PHY'TOLACCACLA. 


Phytolacca, decandra, var. acinoss, ... | Jirrag 


ORDER 2.—CHENOPODIACE. 


Beta vulgaris, var. Bengalensis, Roxb., | Pélang 
Chenopodium album... . | Bhatuwa 
is (Ambrina) Boirys ee 


ORDER 3.—AMARANTACKAET. 
Tak CeLvairka. 


Deeringia celoaloides.... vs | K&éla lohdri... 
Celosia argentca ies see | Sirali and 
ghogiya. 
Tarps ACHYRANTHRS. 
Amarantus caudatus Sei 
* anardana [farinaceus) . Ramdana and 
chua. 
as epinosus vee 
JErua scandens 86ji 
Achyranthes aspera. vals 
species [bidentate ?), ... 


Cyathula oo (Pupalia a That kari... 
» capitate. 


Tarps GoMPHRENEZ. 
Alternantbors nodifora « | Bhimr&j 


ORDER 4.—NycracInacr gz. 
Berrhaavia diffusa ive 5 | 


“Mirabilis Jalape 


ORDER 5.—POLYGONACEZ. 


Tarpz Texraooarrra. 
Rheum emodi iy | Dolu 
Oxyria elatior : wea 


Taine ArTEeRocaRrra. 


Ramex (Lapalinm) Wallihchii 
‘ nepalensis 
(Acetoas) hastatus 
Kenigia monandra or islandica 
Polygonum (Avicolaria) effasum 
(herniarioides.} 
o Rorburghil ... 
* ilicvebroides ... 


Haluniya ... 
Almora__.... 








Cultivated up to 10,000 
feet. 


Cultivated. 
Common. 


Gardens. 
Cultivation. 


Common. 


Not known at Kew 
Very common. 


Rare. 


Common. Bhim ‘T&L. 


Common. 
Introduced. 


Above 10,000 feet. 
» 9,000 ,, 


Bhébar. 

Common. 

Very common. 
Above 13,000 feet. 
Common. 


Rare. 
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Scientific name. 


Vernacular 
name. 


ORDER 5. —-POLYGONACEE—(coneluded). 
Trine ArTeRocaRPrEs - (concluded). 


10 | Polygonuw ciliosum 


1 9 cognatum 
12 7 recumbens .. 
13 i (Persicaria) ‘Hamiltonii 
(nispidum, Don.], 
14 ” barbatum ate 
15 ” Donii 
16 ” Posnmbu—.. 
7 ” faceidum[ylebrum, Roxb. b) 
28 os amphibium .. 
19 cs lanigerum 
20 a scabrinervum 
al » (Bistorta) viviparum 
ee Royle]. 
22 + sphserostachyum ; 
23 i amplexicaule < 
24 » ann {Brunonis, Wall. 1 i 
26 modi vee 
26 (Didy mocephaton) delicatalum sa ‘ 
27 ‘* nummulacifolinm, 
28 filicaule [ciliatum,, 
Don). 
29 ” humile ar 
30 perforatum [punc- 
tatum, Don). 
3! ” ncpalense 
32 » spherocephalam, 
33 7 capitatuin (repens, 
Wall.], 
34 » sinuatum 
» (Corymbocephalon) chinense, 
a5 ” (Echinocaulon) horridum ... 
36 ss (Tinoleria) convolvalus 
37 ” pterocarpum .. aie 
38 ae (Aconogonon) frondosum .. 
39 » polyetech, yum vee 
40 »  Fagopyrum esculentam [vul- Ogal 
gare, Madden). 
4) i emarginatum .. | Pépar 
a2 ss cymosum (corymbosum | Ban-ogal 
Madden}. 
ORDER 6.—LAURINEZ. 
Srerion Extnvo.vonort x. 
2 | Cinnamomum Tamala, var. albifio- Tor dalchi- 
ni. 
2 Phabe lanceolata San kanwal.. 
3 » pallida Kanwal 
4 as vealenl ate : see kenwal, 
5 | Machilus odoratissimus ... 
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Rare. 

14,600 feet. 

Common. September. 

Frequent, Bhébar, No- 
vember. 

Bhisbar. 

Frequent. 

Bhabar. 


Common. 


” 
Nain! Tal lake. 
Frequent. 
Naini Tal lake. 
15,000 fevt. 


Very common. 
Common. 

At high clevatiuns. 
Rare. 

12,000 feet. 

14,500 feet. 

Rare. 


Common. 


_ Frequent 


Very common. 


8,500 feet. 
Very conmoy. 
Bhim ‘Tél. 
Common. 


7,500 fect. 
12,000 feet. 
Culttvated,lower hills. 


Higher hills. 
Common. The native 
names given by Reyle 


arc incorrect. 


Common. February=— 


May. 
Bhébar and valleys, 
Februsry— May. 
Common. 
Bhabar and valleys. 
Conmoun. arch— 
August. 
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DIVISION IlI.—APETALH—( continued ). 





Vernacular 
name. 


Scientific name. 


Ne. 





ORDER 6.—LAURINE—(concluded). 


Sxcrion INvol UCRATER. 


Tetranthera Jaurifolia fap etala, | Gar-biinr ... 
2 Roxb., vir Roxburghii]}, 
» monopetala . | Katmara, 
8 ' singrao. 


g | Litema lanuginoss Ss 
» consimilis (T. pallens, Don. . Chiriraand 
10 chirchira. 
3) | Dephnidiam pulcherrimum : is 
» bifarium 


ORDER 7.—THYMELACE. 





Daphne papyracea{D.cannabina, Wall. ds . 

» var. purpurea Baruwa 
alba Set baruwa... 
2 Wikstrontis salicifolia { Daphne seri- | Chamliya ... 

Madden} 
ORDER 8.—ELZAGNACEE. 

1 | Hippophaw aalicifolia Dur chuk ... 
3) Eleagnus parvifolia Ghiwain .. 


”» latifolia [ferrugines, D.C. 7 


ORDER 9.—SANTALACE, 
1 | Onyris arborea, Epes Madden. n- J Bakar aor 
2 | Thesium himalense ‘ 
ORDER 10.—ARISTOLOCHIACES. 
1 | Aristolochia saccata _.. rd 


ORDER 11.—EUPHORBIACE. 
Trips PuYLLANTuEs,. 


1] Andrachne cordifolia topus cor- 
difolius, Dece]. ee 


2 | Antidesma diandra . Sarshoti aomli 
3 | Phyllanthos (Hemiglochidion) nepa- | Bair mao 
lensia [Bradlcia ovata, Wall. Glo- | ,,  » 
chidion bifaria, Royle]. 
4 velutinus ‘ oes 
5 » _(Emblica) Emblica Amle 
6 | (Paraphyllanthus) urinaria Siéhi 
7 | (Huphylianthos) parvifolius aes 
8 | Putranjiva Roxburghii .. Putr& jivé ... 
9 | Sccurinega (Fluggea) obovata [Phyl- Dhéni 
lanthus retusus, wall). 
10 ” leucopyrus [Phyllanthus | Ainta 
albicans, Wall]. 
11 | Bischoffia Zeylanise [Andrachne trifo- | Korsa 


lata, Roxb). 


Note. 


Valleys. June. 


Common. April. 


Rare. 

Common, interior of 
hills. 

Frequent. 


Common. 


Used, for paper-making. 
Common, used for mak- 


ing inferior paper. 


Common above 10,000, 
fect. 

Common. 

Bhiébar. 


Common. 
Rare, Binsar. 


Frequent ; about 7,000 
feet. 


Very common. 


' Bh&bar. 


Very common. 


Frequent. 
Common. 
Frequent. 
Bhéabar. 

Common. 


“ : : ES 


No. 


12 
13 
14 


16 
16 


17 
18 


19 


2) 
22 
23 


a4 
35 


26 
27 
28 
29 


3} 
32 


: Cannabis sativa ase 
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DIVISION III.—APETALH—( continued ). 


Vernacular 


Beiontific name. ape 





ORDER 11.—EU PHORBIACEAX—(concluiod). 


Trips Burweits. 


Bridclia etipuolaris ead an 
i (Cluytia) montana Karnaliya ... 
7 retusa Khaja ae 
Trine ACALEPHES, 
Crewie nudiflora .. | Tamri oe 
Mallotua philippinensis {Rottiera | Ryani it 
tinctoria]. 

Ricinus communis Ind, rendi ... 
Homonoya riparia [ Adelia, Madden), digar ,.. 
Trink HipPomanes. 

Jetropha Curcas ! Safed ind ... 

Baliospermum montanum (Crotonpot- met 
yandrus, Roxb.) . 
Excecaria (Triadica) scbife-a 
: (Fa'coneria) i insignia : ae 
n (Eu xcxrearia) acerifolia Phutkiya ... 
(sapium, Madden, Stillingia hima- 
layensia ) 
Tarse EcruorsBira. 
maphoris pentagona [Royleana) Sohund 
angustifolia [dracunculoi- | Didhila and 
des, Roxb.) Mahfbir. 
5 hirsuta [longifolia, Don.), ” 
7 peploides 
* pilulifera 
9 notoptera wet 
” hypericifolia ... 
rs thymifolia one 
. pilosa ae eos eos 


ORDER 12.—DAPHNIPHYLLACE. 


Daphniphyllum himalense {|Gyrandra | Rakt chandan 
laurina, Wall. [licinem «p., Royle.) | rake angliya. 





ORDER 18.—BUXACEE. 


Buxus sempervirens Papar 
Sarcococca saligna Dec. [s. nepalen- Sukat sing... 
sis, Royle}. 





ORDER 1 4.—CANNABINACE. 


Humulue lupulus 


: | Bie “ae 





Note, 


Rare. 
Common. 
Up to 3,000 feet. 


Bhhbar. 
Very common. 


Common. 
Frequent. 


Naturalized, Bhabar. 
Common, Sarju bank, 


Introduced. 

Common, 

Very common, Sarju 
bank. 


Up to 6,000 feet. 

Common up to 6,000 
feet. 

Above 6,000 fect (like 
Helioacopia). 

Frequent. 

Very common. 

Ganai valley, 

Col. Davidson. 


Frequent. Used in 
marking the tiks 
mark on 


... | Milam end Wén. 


Common, high levels. 


Introduced. 
Very common. 
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DIVISION I].—APETALE—( continued ). 


oe Vernaeular 
Scientific nanre. nane. 





ORDER 15.— ULMACK.. 


Ulmus Wallichiana [erosa, Roth ... | Chambar mé- 
ya. 
» parvifolia (virgata, Roxb.) ... Site 


Holoptelea integrifo'fa [Uimnus integ- | Kanju 
rifolia, Roxb]. 


Celtis australia (tetrandra,, Roxb] . Kharak 


Sponia politoria ([Celtls tetrandra, | Khaoi, khak- 
Wall ?} ai. 


ORDER 16.—MORACES. 


Streblus aspet [Trophis aspera .. | Russ 
Plecospermum spinosum [Batis spi- 
noss }. 
Morus indica ed ... | Shahtat 
»  levigata : ots ce 
» serrata oui .. | Kimu 4 
‘Ficus = indica is .. | Bar ves 
»  Iinfectoria 543 .. | Péker 
»  Trelela ae ... | Kathbar 
»  Yeligiosa ee ... | Pipal he 
» cordifolia se .. | Kabai pipal, 
»  Fetusa (nitida) eit ses 
» Carica eid .. | Anjir 
»  Virgata ie .. | Bera 


» parasitica 
.. ecandens 
»  trachycarpe 


»  Cuniea tee . | Kunte 
» @lomerata nae ve | Gular 
»  Macrophyila bi .. | Timla 
» Oppositifolia ... .. | Totmila —... 
»  Luducca eee ... | Kabhila ss... 
»  leurifolia ses ... | Dadhila... 
» «ovate one ... | Betuli vee 


» Chincha aes ... | Kismira 
» eaxatilis ithe 
»  leminoss ie 
» seuminata eos 

ORDER 17.—ARTOCARPE. 
Artocarpus Lakoocha ... ... | Dhéo 
Cudranis javanensis Ae ... | Manda 

ORDER 18.—URTICACES. 

Trt Unsere. 


Urtica parviflora ... | Shishanna ... 
Girardinia heterophylla ... .» | Awa bichha, 











Note. 





Frequent. Flowers 
precocious. 
Frequent. Flowers 
coetaneous. 
Common. 


Very common and 
planted. 
Bhébar and valieys. 


Bhaber. 
Rare. 


Frequent. 


Common. Diwccons, 
Valleys. 

Bhéabar. 

Planted. 

Valleys. 

Common. 

Bhébar. 

Cultivated. 


. | Very common. 


Bhabar. 
Valleys. 


” 
Common. 
Planted and banks of 
Kali. 
Fruit eaten. 
Common. 


Introduced. 
Bhébar. 


Eaten; very common. 
Very common. 





an & & 


awe 


10 
1] 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
M7 


18 
19 


20 
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DIVISION IIL—APETALZ—( continued ). 


oP Le rl 


Vernacular 
name. 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 18.—URTICACE— (concluded). 
Taiby PrRoculpys. 


Pilea scripta [goglato, al J 


Lecanthus peduncularis .. Saochéls 
Elatostemua sessile [ Procris puncts- 7 
ta, Don). 
* piatyphyllum Gargela 
43 Stracheyauum ce 
1% diversi folium 
Taine Baumenica. 
Bolimeria ragulosa (nervosa, Madden] | Geti 
ir macrophylla ... Saochéla gol- 
ka. 
” platyphylla, our. rotundi- | Gargela 


folia. 
Chamabuaina muamigers 
Pouzolzia viminca [eanguinea) 


Memorialis salneasnle (Urtica pen- | Jaiphal jari, 
tandra, Roxb. 
” hirta . 
qninquenervis ‘ “es 
Villebrunea frutescens, (Urtica fra- | Pol dhaula 
tescens, Madden } and kégshi. 
Debregeasia Jongifolia ... Sex 
7 bicolor [Behmeria salici- Tushyari 
folia, Madden}. 
Maoutia Paya, [Behmeria frutecens, | Phuear patta 
Don.] and dhaula- 


kagshi. 
ORDER 19.—PIPERACEM. 
Piper sylvaticum Pippula ml, 


Piperomia refiexa. [saxatilis, Mad- 


den]. 
ORDER 20, - CORYLACE. 
Carpi faginea Gish cham- 
‘arpinus fag eae. 
Pe viminea 
, Kapési, bho- 
Corylus lacera tra baakce 
Castancopsis tribulvides kétonj 
Quercus incara Ban) 


Note. 





Common ; Naini Tal. 
Very common; July, 
August. 


” 


Common. 
Rare 
Common; August. 


Common; dishes made 
of the wood. 
Common. 


” 


Bhabar. 
Frequent. 
Common. 


Frequent. 
Common. 


Rare. 
Very common; April. 


Common up to 4,000 
feet ; Bhim Tal and 
Dageswar. 


Common; Bhabar and 
valleys. 
Very common on trevs. 


Common. 

Above 10,000 feet. 
Common, Josbi- 
math. 

Frequent. 


Very common. 


Pale ope cree ee Re Dani a ha tae ee 
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DIVISION IHI.—APETALA—( concluded ). 
No Bcientific name. Vernacular Nase 
. nanic. ; 
ORDER 20.—CORY LACEA—(concluded),. 
6 | Quercus lanata Rianj Frequent ; Lariya k4n- 
ta. 
7 +s semicarpifolia ... Karshu Common, high eleva- 
tions. 
8 » dilatata Tilonj Very common. 
9 ” annulata Phalyant Common, valleys. 


tS a= 


m& & tS =e 


oer oom oo ww 


Baran em oo wo = 


ORDER 21.—JUGLANDACES. 


Jagians regia 
Engelbardria Colebrookiana 


aes | Akhrot, akor 
Mao et 
ORDER 22.—MYRICACE.Z2. 


Myrica sapida aes . | Kaiphal 


ORDER 238.—B .TULACE. 


Betula Bhojpattra Bhoipatre ... 
» (Betulaster) acuminata Haon! 
(cylindrostachys, Shaoul 
i nitida Puya-udesh, 
Alnus nepalensis ae vee | Udesh : 


ORDER 24.—SALICACEZ. 


Salix (Pleiandre) tetraspcrma ‘ Gar-bains ... 
acmophyila (deal- | 
bata, Jacq. }. 
(Diandre) babylonica 
W allichiana 
elegans) kumaon- 
ensia, ee 
daphno' des bi 
Lindleyana 
Populus nigra [fastigiata | 
ciliata 


Majnuno 
Bains 


. | Gar pipal a 


ORDER 25.—LORANTHACEZ. 


Vi cum atellatum, Don. Banda 
»  (Aphbylla} articulatum Ditto 
»  attennataum Ditto 
Loranthus (Euloranthus) ligustrinus, oe 
s (Scurrula) puiverulentus, 
” ” cordifolius ... 
ys i vestitus se 
5 (Pentamera) longiflorus 


[ bicolor, Roxb.] 


Common. 


” 


Very common, 


Above 10,000 feet. 
” 8,000 »” 
Common. 


Banke of all rivers, 


Common near streams. 
Frequent. 


Introduced. 
Common. 
Top o1 China. 


| Above 10,000 fect. 


” ” 
Introduced. 
Common. 


*Common on Pyrus. 


Common on Quercna. 

incana and dilatata. 
Ditto. 

Frequent ; June. 

Common ; winter. 

Rare ; December. 

Frequent ; winter. 

Common ; spring. 
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DIVISION IV.—GYMNOSPERM&. 






Vernacular 
name. 





No. Scientific name. Note. 








ORDER 1.—GN¥TACEX. 





Above 10,000 fect ; 


1 | Ephodre vulgaris (Gerardiana)} sts nit 
fruit edible. 


ORDER 2.—CONIFER. 


1 | Pinus longifolia w+ | Chir, aalla ... | Very common. 

2 »  Gerardiana Above 12,000 feet. 

3 »  excelaa ... | Réi salle » 10,000 feet, Ka- 

nol, Painkhanda. 

4 | Abies Smithiansa .. | Ragha Above 10,000 feet. 

5 »  Brunoniana (dumoss) Kas Pa Kare; found by Cap- 
tain Webb. 

6 | Picea Pindrow ore os Common above 10,000 
feet. 

7 ”» Webbiana ies ny ” », 12,000 
feet. 

8 | Cedrus Deodara we | Diydr Introduced. 


ORDER 3.—CUPRESSINEZ 


1 | Cupressus torulosa Sarai Neil rel and Joshi- 
2 3 sempervirens jarrouncel: 
3 | Juniperus (Oxycedrus) communis, ... | Chichiya’ ... | Milam and Niti, 12,000 
4 ” ” recurva ... | Bhedara acer 

Pe var. squamate ... ... | Bel bhedara, | Iléni Pani, 8,000 fect. 
5 7 (Sabina) excelsa ... | Padam Milam, 12,000 foet. 
6 i » Wallichiana ... | Bhedara Milam and Niti. 

Var. equamoss, Madden ... ... | Bel bhedara, uae ad 
kind of yeast is made 
from this plant. 

ORDER 4.—TAX ACE. 
1 | Taxus baccata ae ... | Dhuner Common 
2 » nucifera Rare ; only found by 


Royle. 
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HIMALAYAN DISTRIOTS 


DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN 2S. 


Vernacuiar 
nanie. 


Scientific name. 








oO @ IA Oh bo 


ORDER 1.—ZINGIBERACE. 


Curcuma angustifolia Ban haldi .. 

ss longa (kuchvor, Royle) Haldi 
Hedychium spicatum Kachér-kac- 

» coccincuin wee hri, 

i villosnm [Ma iden] .. | Rakt haldi... 

os tenuitlorum Murdan = All) a 

os coronariam (flavum, 

Madden]. 

Roscoes purpurea 

» alpina 

» lutea (gracilis) is 

i elatior tee ste 
Zingiber capitatum 

Me liguiatum 

‘ car. chrysanthemum wee 

»  cassamnnar [elatum, Mad- 

den?). - 

$5 officinale Adrak 
Amomu subulatam Haichi 
Costus speciosus ts 
Globba secunda 


a Orixensis ? 


ORDER 2.—MARANTACE. 


Canna specioss .. | Kiwaéra... 


ORDER 3.—MUSACEZ. 


Musa sapientum oe 
» nepalensis | 


ORDER 4.—AMARYLLIDACE. 


_. | Chandar kan- 
| wal.. 


Crinum toxicarium 
o species 


ORDER 5.—HY POXIDACEZ. 


Curculigo recurvata Pitéri 
- orchioides ai A 


Hypoxis minor eos owe 


ORDER 6.—IRIDACE. 


Pardanthus sinensis 
Iris nepalensis 

» kumeonensis 

» decora 
Tigridia pavonia 


Katér pate... 
Nil-kanwal 


Up to 6,90° fect ; May. 

Cultivated up to 4,000 
feet. 

Common. 


Rare, Piydra. 

Gardens. 

Common; autumn 
” 


Dékuri b'nbyak. 
Bhébar. 


Bhim Tél. 

Bhiabar ; caten by pi 
Cultivated. 7a 
Gardens 

Rare; valleys. Autumn. 
Bhabar. 


” 


Gardens. 


Cnitivated. 
River banks, Askot to 
Dharchala. 


Common; July. 


Introduced. 


Bhim Tal. 

Common up to 6,400 
feet. 

Very common. 


Very commen. 
Common. 


Frequent. 
Introduced. 





Swan ~ aow= 


10 
1) 


12 
13 


14 
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DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN H—( continued ). 


Vernacular 


4 
Scientific name. aera: 


ORDER 7.—HBY DROCHARIDEA. 


Vellisneria spiralis 
Hydrilla verticillata 


ORDER 8.—ORCHIDACE. 


‘Tarps MaLaxipts (Enp.) 
Sus-tRipk PLavRuTHALLe €. 


Oberonia iridifolia Bénda 
Microstylis Wallichii te 


Dicnia cylindrostachys ... 
Liparis nepalensis 


Pholidota articulata 
Cwlogyne nitida 

+ praecox 

is ovalis 


SuB-TRIJBE DENDROBIRE 


Eria convallarioides (Octomeria spi- 
cata). 
Dendrobium alpestre_... 
” Vicrardii (roseum ?)} 


Garer panje, 





Trrsz EpipEnpRE« (Evp.) 


Apaturia Smithiana 
Phaios albus 





+ bicolor 


Tipe VANDE2. 


Cymhidinm triste (Luisia trichor- 
hiza.)} 
Eulophia campestris 


si herbacca 
Cyrtopcra fusca (flava, Royle Ill.) ... 


Vanda cristata Banda 


Saccolabium guttatam ... 


is bapillosum (Cymbidium 
premoreum, ]ioxb.}, 
Acrides affine 
» _odoratum [cornutum, Roxb. 5) ae 
Calanthe plantaginea Hyeciath or- 
chis. 








Note. 


Low elevations. 

Colonel Davidson. 

ones, alesis Chi- 
ns, A 

Lariya Kents, Colonel 
Davideon. August. 

Common, April. 

Valleys. 

Kotahgér. October. 

Binsar ; common, May. 


Common on oaks, June. 


Frequent. 
Conmon, Jane 


Bhabar. 

Very common near 
Bhim Tal, June. 

Colonel Davidson. 


Frequent, low levels. 


Rare Bhabar. Salep 
made from root. 

Frequent, swect scent- 
ed. 

Common up to 4,500 
fect. May. 

Common, on trecs. 
June. 


Very cominon, low ele- 
vations. May, Jime. 
Haldwani, on Ulwus 
integritolia. 
Common. June. 
Colonel Davidson. 
Very common. April. 
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DIVISION V.—EN DOGEN X—( continued ). 





No. Scientific name. 








ORDER 6.—ORCHIDACEA—(concladed). 


Tarsp Orprrprs. 


25 | Orchis lotifolia one ae es Phulsain near Jushi- 
math, Jane, 
26 | Aceras angustifolis a eos ais Very cominon. 
27 | Platanthera Susanns... ies oe Ramgfr, September. 
36 ” obcordata ... wae sce Near Naini Tal Brew- 
ery. September. 
29 os acuninats ... Pr on Naini Ta). Colonel 
Davidson. 
90 | Hemipilia cordifola .... aby wee Near Khairna, Sep- 
tember. 
91 | Peristylus goo-lyereides ... sa wis Frequent. 
a2 | Herminium Monorchis ... a sit Top of Larlya Kénta, 
August, 
33 i. gramincum .. aaa sis Raye. 
34 | Habenaria pectinata... sis ee Common, September. 
35 a intermedia ... es ses rs 
os ry marginata ... aus ess Very common, August, 
September. 
87 os ensifolia .... ves ws Colonel Davidson. 
38 plantagihea es sis ” 55 
39 ; rostrata, Madden ic aa Perhaps same as emar- 
ginate. No. 36. 
40 | Gynmad@is commelyneafolia, Mad- wis On Kélimath, 6,000 
dea. ect. 
41 | Satyrium nepalense sis ... | Pakwa-dimni, | Very common, August, 
September, 
Taisms GastRopIns. 
42 | Epipogium Gmelini ue | sit Colonel Davidson. 
Tarpz Neorriza. 
43 | Spiranthes australis eee jee its Very common, August, 
September. 
44 | Epipsctis latifolia a8 dis ae Common. 
¥5 macrostachya ... re n 
46 | Goodyera repens wee wat ses ” 
47 procera se was bck Binsar, Augast. 
48 | Zeuxine sulcata ei sa oie Winter, Bhébar. 
Taisz ARKTHUSES. 
49 | Cephalanthera acuminata acd es en under trees, 
ay. 


Trinsk CrpRiPEDE 2. 


50 | Cypripedium cordigeram aes eee Lariya Kénta, May. 
Colonel Davidson. 


No. 


oeno i= Cea o ww 


=OOMUASHR bt w 


—— 


12 
13 


4 
16 


16 
17 


18 


19 
20 
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DIVISION V.—ENDOGENZ—( continued ). 
Se nes 





ORDER 9.—PALMACESR. 


Chamerops Martiana... .. , Thékul 
cur. khasyana, Madden... 7 mie 
Wallichis densiflora { Harina oblongi- | Kéla-aunsa... 
folia 
Phonix “acm var. humilis Mad- Khajar 
en 
Calamus Bo Boyle oe [C. Hotang?) |. | Bet. 


ORDER 10.—PONTEDERIACEZ. 


Pontederia (Monochoria) hastata. 
[P. vaginalis, Madden. } 


ORDER 11.—MELANTHADEA. _ 


Disporam Pitsutum es 

Leschenaultianum 

Leschenaultil, 

‘ Wallichii a 

Pr Hamiltonianom a 

Iphigenia indica [Anguillaria indica, ee 
Brown. } 


Uvularia 
alten) 


ORDER 12.—.LILIACEAR. 
Taise ToLiers. 


Tulipa stellata 

Gagea elegans 

Lloydia serotina? oa 
himalense ose 

Fritillaria verticillata ... 

Thomsonianam 

Lilium Wallichianum 

nepal ense 

giganteum 


Majauls, nalka, 


Findora 


Bhuniya nar, 


Methonica Gloriosa] superbs ... | Bish néngel, 
Hemerocallis fulva [disticha] “ ae 
TrreE ALOIRE. 
Aioe perfoliata ae Ghikwér 
Yucca gloriosa eee Rémbéns ... 
Tape Hracmntaxre. 
Uropetalum ror 
Cea indica [Scilla indica, Mad- | Gesua 
en]. 
ee leptophyllum _... + | Piriya léhsan 
. Wallichii . ..» | Paderiya léh- 
san. 
vs ellipticum Shealia iéh- 
san. 
7 Jibbu Jibbu 
Argand Argaud 


Vernacular | 


Scientific name. iene | 


Note 





Frequent. 

Common, valleys. 

Un to 5,000 feet. Bin- 
war. 

Bhébar. 


9. 


Common. Rice fields. 


Common. 


Frequent. 


Commen. 


Common up to 7,000. 
» above 10,000 feet. 

Common. 

Above 10,000 feet. 

Phnisain, 8,000 feet. 

Cummon, April. 

Common, Ranibagh. 


Above 10,000 feet. 
Valicys. 
Above 10,000 feet. 


Valleys, Aprit. 
Naturaliz 


kare, Kélimath. 
Common. 


Outer range. 


About 10,000 feet. 
llénipani, 8,000 feet. 


a 
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DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN A:—( continued ). 






Scientific name. 







ORDER 12.—LILIACE.A —(concluded). 
Trips AsraRaAGEs. 





























21 | Asparagus racemosus_... ... | Ailora ... | Bhabar. 
22 i” filicinus sae ... | Khalruwa ... | Common, edible. 
23 adacendens uit sai Common. 
24 Polygonatum verticillatum vee ” 
ah multifionum _.. ” 
26 cirrhiflorum ? [Sibtricum 4 ” 
37 | Smilecina pallida ” 
38 - alpina Kodér 
Trips OPHIOPOGONES, 
29 | Ophiopogon intermedius Frequent. 
30 PA Wallichianus (epicatum, | mon. 
Madden). 
ORDER 13.—COMMELYNACEX. 
Section OLIGANDRE. © 
1 | Commelyna (Eucommelyna) salici- sai Frequent. 
folia. 
2 59 5 bengalensis ... its ” 
3 » (Trithyro carpus) obliqua... | Kéna .. | Very common. 
4 | Anelilema scapiflorum, (Murdannia ei Common up tv 4,000 ft. 
scapifiora, Royle). 
5 i lineolatum 7 Above 5,000 fce§. 
6 si pratensum Rare. 
: Srecrion HrxaNvREZ. 
7 | Dithyrocarpus, paniculatus [rufus, | Kandera Common. 
Kunth). 
8 | Cyanotis axillaris BhAbar. 
9 fe cristata ” 
10 7 barbata Common. 
11 racemosa abe es BhAbar. 
13 Streptolirion volubile ... vee | Rare. 
ORDER 14.—ALISMACEZ. 
1 | Sagittaria sagittifolia ... cay ea wee 
ORDER 15.~° JUNCE. 
1 | Juncus bufonius ote .. | Shim ... | Common. 
2 ” glaucus an hd oe Frequent. 
3 ¥ concinnus oe we set ” 
4 os Wallichianur ... +63 ths wee 
ORDER 16.—SMILACES. 
1 | Smilax villandia, Royte ... | Kakar dhira. | Common. 
2 a macrophylla... si ° Frequent. 
3 ” maculata x Ma a ” 
4 Vaginata ies jhe ate Rare, China. 









No. 


Oe © we = 


) D3 Om OOS 


10 
1] 


13 


we > © Wm 


_ 
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OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 


DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN E—( continued). 


Scientific name. 


ORDER 17.—DIOSCOREACEZ. 


Dioscorea versicolor Gent _ 
” sagittata Tar tagur... 
ns pentaphylla Magina mu- 
niya, 
»  _deltoidea Gén 
ORDER 18.—AROILEZ. 
Triszs Darsacuncuiea. 
Ariswma speciosa we ... | Sarp ka 
re acquemontil ... asi et ae 
” costatum sue ‘fee Ss 
» curvatun) aes tee + 
Arum hastatum ses nan “. 
Sauromatum guttatum aa Se 
punctatum ? .. | Kéle bank 
Amorphophalius campa nulat us dss 
(Arum campanulatum, Roxb.). 
Typhonium? sae eh mH ah 
TrRiBE CaLapigs. 
Remusatia vivipara Baghpindélu, 
i» capillifera [Caladiam pu- Bénj pindilu, 
milum, Don? 
Colocasia Roxburghii Jangli gwia 
Gar p&par. 
himalensis Gwia and pi- 
par. 
ORDER 19.—ORONIACES. 
Acorus calamus ... | Bach baj ... 
Scindapsus officinalis, Pothos offici- Hathangliya, 
nalis, Roxb ] 
- decuraivus {Po.hos decur- } Kelaunfya ... 
aivus). 
Pothos acandcns 
ORDER 90.—TYPHACER. 
Typha elephantina Padera, pe- 
»  Gngustifolia er ee thra. 
Bora 


ORDER 21.—JUNCAGINACEA, 
Potamogeton natans~—... er Shs 


mucronatum 
criepum 
pectinatum 
perfoliatuin 









Frequent. 
Tubers edible. 


Tubers edible. 
Above 6,000 feet. 


Common. 

Very common. 
Common. 
Common, July. 
Kéladhangi. 
Bhébar. 


Common, July, ver 
fotid. m . 


Up to 4,500 feet. 

Above 5,000 feet, flow- 
ers, June. 

Very common. 


Cultivated. 


Rare. 
Near Bhim al. 


Biusar. 


Bhébar. 
Marshes. 


Bhim T4l and Naial 
Tal. 
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DIVISION V.—ENNDOGEN A—( continued ). 


Scientific name. 


ORDEB 23.—LEMNACESX. 


Lemne mino 
Pe polyrbixa (orbiculats, Roxb. ‘}. 


OBDER 23.—GRAMINEZ. 


Tarse Oxnysrs. 
Oryss sativa 


Tring PHaLaRipEs. 

Zea Mays bas Ra 

Coix Lacryma. ses ite 
» gigantea 


Tripe Panioen. 


Paspalum longiflorum 
Panicum (Digitaria) cruciatum [Ro- 
ylei, Madden. } 
” var. distachyus .. 
” octostachyus. 
Pealcam (Ortbopogon) acuminatisei- 


Panicum (Echinochloa) colonum 


framentaceam 
homonyoum chameraphis 
Madden}. 

(Setaria) glaucum 

Italicum 

(Virgaria) miliaceum 
Pennisetum triforum _.. 
Arundinella sctosa [hirsnta, Madden] 

+ Repalensis[miliaris, meee 

Thysanolena agrostis ; 


‘TRIBE STIPACEA. 


Arachne (Piptatherum) pen 
Aristida cyanantha : 


TaiBE AGROSTIDE XZ. 


Vilfa clongata (Sporobolus elongatus 
Maden}. 
Agrostis alba 
Muhlenberygia sylvatica .. 
geniculate... 
Polypogon fugax 
Porotis latifolia 


TRIBE AKUNDINACES. 
Phragmitean Roxburghii ... 
Karka ck 


” nepalensis 


. | Dhan 


Jangli mandi- 
ra. 
Jhangora and 


mandira. 


Kangni koni, 
China Sei 
Bimalsiys ... 


Aunsa 


Binniya & ka- 
kal sena. 


Giwa giotiys, 


Bichra, nal... 
Karka _,, .. 
Nal tura 





Nove. 





Bhiébar. 


me ap to 4,000 


Cultivated. 


Cultivated. 
Common. 
Frequent. 


Rice fields. 
Frequent. 


” 


Colonel Davidson. 


Common. 
Cultivated. 
Very common. 
w 
Cultivated. 


” 
Common. 


Very common. 


Colonel Davidaon. 


Very common. 


Common. 


Colonel Davidson. 


Rare. 
Common. 
” 


Common. 


th 
Bhim Tal. 








No 


— 


31 
33 


£8 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


4) 


43 
44 
45 


47 


49 
60 


51 


52 
53 
54 
56 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
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DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN EZ—{ continued ). 


Vernacular 


BSeientific name. nana. 








‘ORDER 23.—GRAMINEX—(continucd). 


Tass CuLonipzss. 


Chloris decors 

Cynolon dactylon 

Eleusine coracana 
a indica 


Dib 





Trine AVENE. 


Avena sativa = .. | dal 
» fetus 7 Jai-ata 


Taras Feervces. 


Poa annus... ite 

Pr bulbosa 

- trivialis s 
Eragrostis eyocsarolaey 

» caudata oe 

re nutans 

» amabilis 

- ciliata 

»  plamosa 

»  diarrhena 

» nardoides 
Koeleria cristata 
Dactylis glomerata 
Festuca (Brach 
Tripogon (P 


olytrum) filiforme, 


Trine BamBosEs. 


Arandinarla falcata te Ringfl and 
Ningal. 
(Two varieties) I aves 
Thamnocalamus spathiflorus Ringél 
Falconeri 
Dendrocalamuis etrictus 


” sp. 
TarpeE Hospgackrs. 


Lolium temulentum 
Triticum valgare 
» striatum 
Hordeum hexestychum . iva 
himalayense (coleste) 


Jao 

Ua jao 

” 
TaiBE RorrsoxLLIaces. 


Ophiurus perforatus —... 
Rottbeellia faabg mee 
its 
se levis (Mnesithia levis], 


Manisurus granularis 


Mandewa Ps 


Kéli ringél... 
Béns ee 


‘Tél gehin ve 





Note. 





Common. 
Very common. 
Cultivated. 
Common. 


Caltivated, 
Common. 


Introduced. 


»” 


»”» 
Common. 
Col.’ Davidson. 


”» 
Common. 
Very common. 
Col. Davidson. 
Common. 
October. 
Very common, April. 
Frequent. 
Common. 
” 


Very common. 


‘DGdatoll. 

Common, May. 
Bh&bar. 

Dhamas ; cultivated. 


Bhabar. 
Cultivated. 
Rare 


Cultivated. 
+» above 10,000 ft. 


Very common. 
Frequent. 
Rare. 


Frequent. 


a 
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DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN —( continued ). 


















Scientific name. 


ORDER v3.—GRAMINEZ —(concluded). 


TRisz AN DROPOGONEA. 
ANDROPOGON, WITH NUMBER IN STEUDEL. 


66 | Heteropogon contortus, 37 ... | Kamariya ... | Common. 
67 polystachyus, 42 ies ” si is 
68 Tachsemum corollatus, 65 ... | Noniya Frequent. 


Ischemonca speciosns, 132 


n eerie bimasepensia: es Rare. 

72 | Bathratheram lancifolias, 237 Common, 

33 ie micans, 239 i 
Trine ANDROPOGONES. 

74 | Bathratherum submaticus 240 Common. 


Cymbopogon pachnodes, 297 ne 





















16 23 distans, 298 ag ee a 
77 ” versicolor, 301 «» | Piriya Very common. Naini Tal 
78 7 endulus, 303 sai anise Common, 
79 i warankusa, 306 -. | Miriya e 
80 6 Martini, 309 eat of Bhébar. 
81 flexuosus, 310 .. | Bajare... Very common A’mors. 
82 Andropogon erythrocoleos, 341 ge me Common. 
83 ” punctatos, 343 +» | Pagrimalsl... | Very common. 
a4 ” controversus, 349 vee Bs Very common. October. 
85 - montanus, 352 oe Colonel Davidson. 
86 | Sorghum halepensis, 584 one ee Common. 
87 | Avatherum muricatus, 393 -» |Gandar, kaskas, a 
88 | Chrysopogon coraleus, 404 -. |Gweriya, par- n 
mal. 
89 7 Trinii, 408 ses aa Rare. 
90 A Royleanus, 425 .» | Salim Common 
91 ‘a echinulatus 426 u4 i‘ ‘ 
92 * villosulus, 427 
93 * glaucopsis, 429 Rare. 
94 ” subrepens, 430 wee 7 
95 vs parvispica Rhaphi is Palkiya, chir-}| Very comnon. 


microstachys,] 431 ... aula 
Spodiopogon petiolaris, “48 tee Common , Naini Tal, 


July. 



















97 | Anthistiria arundainaces ... | Ulu, kanyur, | Bhébar and valleys. 
98 onathera.. Jyotish-mati, | Roots luminous. 
99 Imperata arundinacea [cylindrica Lam), Shiro ” 

100 | Saccharum spontaneum ... Jhansh ‘. 

101 9 Sara . | Sarur .. | Bh&bar, 

102 » semidecumbens -» | Tat, mora ... ‘7 

103 ” exaltatum aes ” 

104 Maunja ves - | Manj ‘ 

105 | Erianthus olivacens, Edgw. . | Kans Common. 

106 7 vulpinus, Edgw. : 


9 filifoliam, Nees. ais 
a rufum, Nees. . ete 
is rufipilum, Stend. 

Leptatherum Royleanum 

Pollinie sp. aoe 

Eulalia japonica 
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No. Scientific name. 





ORDER 24.—CYPERACEZ. 


Taisy Crpsrec’ 2, 


9 | Cyperar (Pycrens) eapillaris ¥ 
2 » diaphanus ? 
3 ” angulatus 
4 » alopécuroides ? 
& Pr (EKucyperus) compressus 
6 » difforwis 
7 ‘ Tria 
8 | Cyperus niveus 
9 ” tegetiformis 
10 *5 tenuiflorus te fi 
11 n rotundus [hexastachyos, 
Roxb. ]} 
ig os obliquus 
13 ” eu (pysmeus, Retz. }. 
14 ” allichianus 
18 i fimbriatus 
16 dilutus 
17 Mariscus cyperinus 
18 | Kyllingis monocephals ... 
19 » triceps 


LRIBE SCIRPES. 


34 ” 
35 ° quinqhangularie 
36 | Eriophorum comosum 


Tarsz Hrpo.rtees. 


37 | Lipocarpha argentes ss... 






: 
é oe ° 
e 2 6 


a0 | Abilgaardia monostachya 

21 | Eleocharis palustris 

“22 _ uniglumis 

23 | Eleogenus ovata 

24 5 capitata 

26 | Scirpus juncoides [muticus] 

26 » lacustris 

27 » aoffinis (meritimus] 

28 | Isolepis setacca 7 as 
‘29 ” supina : ove 
30 ” Roylei 

31 trifida or eh 
32 Fimbristylis pallescens ... ses 
33 ‘s junciformis tee eae 


subtristachya (communis I -- vs 








Vernacular 


name. Note. 





Common. 

Very common. 
Cultivated. 
Common, August. 


Very common. 


Pan mo the | Common. 
and nagar- 
motha. 
Nirbisi ‘6 
” Oe 
Bhim Tél. 
Common. 7 
Very common, 
Angust. 
Common. 
Bébar_ Very common, au 


turan, 


Very common, July 
and August. 
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DIVISION V.—ENDOGEN Z—(goncluded ). 





Vernacular 
name. 


No. Scientific name. Note. 








OBDER 24.—CY PERACE.Z—(concludeq). 


Tare Ru YNCOsSPNRES. 
38 | Rbynchospore chinensis ef | a wie 


39 7 Wallichiana 


TripE CARIOINESS. 


40 | Carex (Androgyne) lonelpes os ea eee 

4\ »  foliosa wee ine sae 

42 »  nmubigena ea Ss rr Common. 

48 »  nhoteleia nt we see wee 

44 »  Vuhtii (atpina) 

45 »  hematostoma 

46 »  setigera Jes ai wie ase 

47 »  myosurus oi aye on Avove 5,000 feet, 
May. 

48 » condensata wae aes se Common. 

49 »  filicina wi ” 

60 a (Bidde) saxsuitio T rigid a, ; “e tes 

61 | Carex notha oe er ses 


52 » acuta (gracilis, Curtis] 
53 »  (Trifids), ane 


54 »  cardiolepis 

55 »  Roylcana 

56 »  Moorcroftii 

67 »  emodorum [alopecuroides Don}, see 
68}. , obscura vas aes 
59 » fusiformis we ast nae so 
60 »  Wallichiana ; ea vee 
61 »  cruenta wee eee 
62 »  (Incerte) Thomeonii, Boott., wa oer 
63 »  mMitis, Boott. ee S wee aoe 
64 i uncinoides, Boott. ave wes see 
65 vesiculosa, Buott. sos ves see 
66 Uncinia nepalensia See abe sae ese 


ORDER 25.—ERIOCAULONEZ. 


1 | Erlocaulon sexangulare ... wed née Very common, 
awamps. 


ORDER 36.—TRILLIACEZ. 


1 | Paris polyphylla ws a ave Common. 
3 | Trillium Govanianum, Royle eas ave Kilara Pass, 11,000 
feet. 






auw 


ZgxaIa 


10 
1 


12 
13 
4 


15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
16 
az 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 
DIVISION VI.—ACROGENZ. 


Gerentific name. 





ORDER 1.—FILICES. 
Tares GLEIOHBNIACES. 
Gleichenla dichotoca a | 


Taiss DicKsonirs. 
Woodsia lanosa ‘ oie 
» __ Clongats oF is 
Dicksonia appendiculata (Sitoloblum 
J. Smith). — C : 
Taist HrmENOPHYLLED. 
Hymenophyilum poyanthus ([exser- | 
tum ?] 
Taine DavaLiing. 
Davallia (Leucostegia) Peron: 


= immersa 
»” ” mua tid. ntata? 
palchra? 
” n chacroph ylla 
none 
. CF 
+ in nodosa (Ac'o- 
phorus Presl.) 
5 (Endavalliea) divaricata (ele- 
gans, Madden). 
” (Microlepia) Hookeriana . oe 
speluncs ll... vee 


(Stenoloms) tenaifolia 
Tarps Preniprs. 


Adiantum lunulatum 
caudatum 
Swartz]. 
Capillus-veneris 
venustum aes 
pedatum 
Cheijlanthes Dalhousie . 
farinosa [dealbate 
Onychium auratun ‘ 


ss “rhizophorum 


Hansréj 


Fr japonicup __... 
Pellea (Cheiloplecion] gracilis 
[Allosorns nitiduls 

> [{Platyloma] ealomelnnos 
Pteris (Euptegis) longifolia 
cretica 
var. atenophy)la ... 
quadri aurita 


” os 
, 
” ”) 


op 

” (Presia) aquiline 

” (Campteria) bianrita i 
Wallichians ... 


(Litobrochia) inciea 





Mubéraka ... 


Bish kutra ve 


895 








Common, 


Rare, Dudatoll. 
Common. 


On trees, Binsar, Ov- 
tober. J. H. Batten. 


Frequent. 


Rare. 


Common, Binasr. 


Rare. 
Very common. 
Bhabar. 


Cemmon. 


Common. 
Very comuion. 


Common. 
w 
ro) 


Very common. 
Common. 


Rare; resembles Cryp- 
togramms crispa. 


Rare. 
On rocks at Jow levels. 
Very common. 

” oP 
Common. 
Very common. 
Very cominon. 
Rare. 


Common. 
Near Ramghér, J. 8. 
Batten. 


ee es 
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Vernacular 
name. 


No. Scientific name. Note. 





ORDER 1.—FILICES—(continuocd). 
Traiss BDuscunEsa. 


84 | Woodwardia radicans_... wee | ons Low levels, very com- 
mon. 
Taney ASPLenins. 
35 | Asplenium (Eossplenium) ensifor- ase Common. Binsar, July. 
me. 
36 » »  alternans “i Very commonon walla 
37 pe »  Viride... one Above 12,000 feet. 
38 ss »  trichomanes ie Common. 
39 ” » resectum ... Sie Frequent. 
40 ie - planicaulo eee Common. 
41 ” » adiantum aoe Rare. 
rum. 
42 ‘< » fontanuom, eee Frequent. 
43 ra on varians... aes o 
44 * aw __ bulbifcrum, ‘aie Rare. 
45 ‘ »  tenuifoliuin vee 7 
eo asus 
all}. 
46 i (Athyrium) thelyp ter- oe Colonel Davidson. 
oides. 
47 is »  Mmacroca r- oe Common. 
pum [fo io- 
losum Wall). 
48 ny 5 nigripes ..., nee Colonel Davidson. 
49 ” » flix temina ay Common. 
{pectina- 
tum). 
60 » * yphyl- cas Colonel Davidson. 
un. 
51 os i fimbriatum, “ve n” 
52 - » UmMbrosun nes Rare. 
[Allantodia 
australe] 
53 i (Dipiazium) po! y podi- | Lingra _... {| Common. 
oides. 
54 Pn »” maximum os 24 ” edible. 
55 » (Anisogonium esculen- ots ” not edible. 
tum, Rare; Very like Asple- 
56 i (Hemidictyum) Cetera ch nium alternans., 
(Ceterach Common, walls, Sri- 
57 | Actiniopteris radiata... ee | Morpuehh ... nagar. 
Taine AsPipiza. 
58 | Aspidium (Polystichum)auriculatum, ate Common. 
59 is os ilicifolium... eee . 
60 ae 7 Thomsoni ... Pr Above 8,000 feet. 
1 oa ne aculeatum ... soe Common. 


” » var. rufo bas- see Very common. 
batum, Wall. 


62 ” ” Prescottianum, ae Colonel Davidson. 








63 
64 


65 
66 
67 
68 


69 
70 
71 
72 


73 
74 
75 


16 
77 
78 
79 


81 


82 
83 
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DIVISION VI.—ACROGEN E—{ continued). 


Scientific name. 





ORDEB 1.—FILICES— (continued). 


Tape Aspipi:a—(concladed). 


Aspidiam (Polysticham) aristatum 
(coniifolium Wall). 
»  (Cyrtomium) fslcatom 


” ” oar. caryoti- 


diam 

Nephrodiam (Lastrea) patens 
9 ” canum 
»” » projixum 
- e filixmas.. 
a = var. cochlea- 

tum. 

” ” flaccidum 
7 ‘ spinnloanm .. 


spareun i. 
” , odoratu m 
(eriocarpum, H. K.) 
“i angnustifrona, 
ss (Eunephrodium) ‘unitum . 
- » cocullatum 
(unitam, Siecb.). 
» ” eridum 
ss molle ae 
i (‘Sagenia) polymorphum ... 
‘ a veriolosum 
cicuta ium Sc 
Ne hrolepis cordifolis [tuberosa. H. 


-J 
Oleandra neriiformis 
is Wallichii 


Tripz PoLyropiz&. 
Poyredise (Phegopteris) erube - 


” distans 

” (Gontopteris) urophyllum, 

” ” proliferum, 

” »” lincatum . 
multilinea- 


mm. 
(Goniophlebium) amenum, 
lachnopus... 


op t 
subauricula- 


tum (argutam, Wall). 
Polypodium (N sphoboins) a dnascens, 
linqua 
etigniosum, 
fissum 
(floccu 1 0 - 


oD ” 
» ”» 
“ i 
sum). 
‘y (Phymatodes) | inecare 


(Pleopellis nuda). 


Pa » normale ... 


Katra 


Lingra ; 


397 





Bhébar. 


Frequent. 
Very common. 


Colonel Davidson. 


Common. 
Very common. 
Comu.on. 


Very common. 
Common. 
Very common; edible. 


Frequent. 
Bhabar. 


Colonel! Davideon, 
Frequent. 

Up to 4,000 feet. 
Rare. 

Common. 

Rare; Pipa kothi. 


Common. 


Low elevations, 
Commo B. 


Bh&bar. 
Valleys. 


-» 
Common. 
F req uent. 
Common. 
Valleys. 
Comnion, Jane. 
Rare. 
Scented fern; very 


common on trees. 
Common. 
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DIVISION VI.—ACROGEN E—( continued ). 





Vernacular 
No. Scientific name. aan Note. 








ORDER 1.—FILICES—(concluded). 
Tape PoLtrropiga—(concluded). 


100 | Polypodinm (Phymatodes) membra- jad Common. 
naceun. 

101 fi ‘9 trifidum ba Frequent. 
[oxylobam, Wall]. 

102 e % ma'acodon, Sie Rare. 

103 ” ” ebonipes ... ae - 

104 - cPrynarie) ropinquom, ce Common. 

105 “i va rivale nee sve s5 

106 ae % querclfolium ... ies Bhabar. 

107 i + juglandifolium, on Common. 

108 Se himalayense aie Frequent. 


[venustam, Wall]. 


Trist GRaMMITIDE.D. 


109 | Gymnogramma (Leptogramma) Totta, | Colonel Davidson. 

110 < (Eng ym nogram ua) Mouse | ear | Pydra and China. 
vestita, fern. 

el + » Andersoni, ae About 138,000 feet 

112 ” » — javanica... see Binsar. "August. 

113 ss (Sellignea) lanceolata, <o5 Rare. 

114 ; involuta.. any Common. 

115 | Vittaria (Euvittaria) clon ata ne Binsar. 

116 -»  (Toeniopsis) scolopendrina. 7 see Binsar, June. 


TaiBbe ACROSTICHTER. 


117 | Acrostichum virens res Bhabar. 
var. deltigerum [Menis- | a 
ciam deltigerum, Wall]. 


Trine OsMUNDACER. 





118 | Osmanda Claytoniana (interupta] ... ae Very common 10,000 
‘ . feet Chaupatta. 
119 a regalis var. japonica ae Kh8ti 10,000 fect. 
ay. 
Taine Scuiztrace.s. 
120 | Schizea digitata oes Common. 
121 | Lygodium ecandenle Marora, ban- | Bhabar. 
dhaniya. 
122 és japonicum ... is +5 ... | Common. 
TrisE MARATTIACES. 
123 | Angiopteris erecta ces ced vat Rare. 
TRIBE OPHIOGLOSBACES. 
124 | Ophioglossum vulgatum oes eat ss 
125 | Botrychium lunaria as <a ve Binsar. 
126 o daucifolium 25 ay Common. 
127 + virginianam “Be ve Very common. 
var, lanuginosum oe be Common. 
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DIVISION VI.—ACROGEN X— (continued ). 

















No. Solentific name. oo Note. 
ORDER 3—EQUISETACES. 
1 | Kquisetum debile “a 2 - Bhéber. 
2 n diffusum, Don (sco pa- | oes Hill streams. 
rium, Wall). 


ORDER 8.—LYCOPODIACES. 





1 | Lycopodium tenellum eos eee Very common. 
3 ” arias ies eae re. 
3 : rcinatam aes ee Frequent, 4,000 
4 A subulifoliam se | Tala moka .. | Common. eon 
ORDEB 4.—MARSILIACEZ 
1 | Mareilia quadrifolia —... ow | oe Bhabar. 
OBDER 5.—SALVINIACEZ. 
1 | Asolia pinnata toe eos | Tarai .- | Common in pools. 
ORDER 6.—CHARACEZ. 
1 | Chara verticillate eee dea? | oe Naini Tél and Bhim 
Tél. 
ORDER 7.—BRYACEZ. 
Taipz DICRANACRS. 
1 | Leptotrichum inclinatum, Mitten. 538 Hott. 
2 ‘ molliculum, Mittin ... ves Common. 
3 is himalayanum Mitten. es ” 
4| Dicranom himalayanum, Mjtten ... Bes 504 
6 ss reflexifolium, Muller. ist sin 
6 | Didymodon laxifolius ite i 
Tams LEUCOBRYACES. 
7 | Octoblepharum albidum seer Bhébar. 
Tribe TRICHOSTCMACES. 
8 | Tortula equarrosa : Common. 
9 1” anomala ask Tee 
10 | Anactanginm Roylei, Mitten as 
1 ‘i Thomsoni, Mitten wee 
12 ‘ Stracheyanum, Mitten ... 


a 
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DIVISION VI.—ACROGEN EZ —( continued ). 
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Scientific name. 1 Note. 





ORDER 7.—BRYACEXZ—(continoed). 
Taigy Talonostomaces—(concludeg). 


Hymeonosty]ium aurantiacum, Belscen 
cur ‘irostrum 

Barbula vinealis ees ie oe 
eub- pellucida, Mitten se Seg aes 

” gracilenta, Mitten oe i 

nigrescens, Mitten 

Desmatodon Laureri 

Wallichii 

involutus 

Eucalypta ciliata 


Traine GRIMMIACES. 


Grimmiaapocarpa se Rocks, common. 
is (Rhacomitrium) ‘subsecunda, | = - 
Glyphomitrium tortula, Mitten 
Tripp ORTHOTRICHACES. 
Orthotrichum Hookeri ... 3 | i 
Macromitrium Moorcroftii . ies 
Trist FUNARIACES. 
Fonaria hygrometrica aes | aes Very common, sum- 
mer. 
” leptopoda 
Taine SpLaCHNACES. 
Tayloria indica a osx 
4 (Dissodon) tenella, Mitten, sue October. 
Trips BARTRAMIACES. 
Bartramin Hallcriane ae ies er 
‘ leptodonta ies a Near: Ithyphylla. 
subpellucida, Mitten ase fi Kesembles_,, 
Phiionotis Tarnericnoa aes see Common. 
7 faicata van aes ” 
TaIBE BaYracrs. 
Mielichoferio himalayana Geol . Pindari, 11,000 feet. 
Webera clongata se | iia Ss 
Bryum filiforme, Mitten seis e vas 
»  argenteum wee | se Very common. 


arn A 


